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N, chous Rowe was bom at Little Beck- 
ford, in Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had 
long possessed a considerable estate, with a good' 
house, at Lambertoun,* in Devonshire. The; 
ancestor from whom he descended in a direct line,’ 1 
received the arms borne by his descendants fof hi*? 
bravery in the Holy War. Hfs father, John: 
Rowe, who was the first that quitted his paternal 
acres to practise any art of profit, professed the 
law, and published Benloe’s and Daiisqrft Re- 
ports in the reign of James the Second, when, in 
opposition to the notions, then diligently propa- 
gated, of dispensing power, he Ventured to tenjark 
how low his authors rated the prerogative. He] 
was made a seijeant, and died April 30, 1692. 
He Was buried in the Tenfple church. 

* In the Villare, Lamcrton. Orif. edit 
ROWE. A 
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Nicholas was first sent to a private school at 
Highgate ; and, being afterwards removed to 
Westminster, was at twelve years* chosen one of 
the king’s scholars. His master was Busby, who 
suffered none of his scholars to let their powers 
iie useless ; and his exercises ^several languages 
are said to have been written with uncommon de- 
grees of excellence, and yet to have cost him very 
little labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father’s opinion, made 
advances in learning sufficient to qualify him for 
the study of the law, and was entered a student of 
the Middle Temple, where for some time he read 
statutes and reporis with proficiency proportionate 
to the force of his mind, which was already such 
that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
series of precedents, or collection of positive pre- 
cepts, but as a system of rational government, and 
impartial justice. 

When he was nineteen, he was by the death of 
his father left more to his own direction, ai^i pro- 
bably from that time suffered law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced the 
Ambitwm Step-Mother ^ which was received with 
so much favor, that he devoted himself from that 
time wholly to elegant literature. 

. His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane , in 
which,, under the name of Tamerlane he in- 


• 22c was not elected till 1688. N. 
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tended to charactetize King William, and Lewis 
the Fourteenth under Bajazct. The virtues of 
Tamerlane seem to have been arbitrarily assigned 
him by his poet, for I know not that history gives 
any other qualities than those which make a con- 
queror. The fashion, however, of the time was, 
to accumulate upon Lcw*s all that can raise hor- 
ror and detestation ; and whatever good was with- 
held from him, that it might not be thrown away, 
was bestowed upon king William. 

This w r as the tragedy which Rowe valued most, 
and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited most applause ; but occasional 
poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. Tamerlane has for a long time been acted 
only once a year, on the night when king William 
landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long 
over ; and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice 
to see him painted with aggravated features, like * 
Saracen upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (1703), 
is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
W'here it sull keeps its turns of appearing; and 
probably will long keep them, for there is scarcely 
any work of any poet at once so interesting by the 
fa,ble, and so delightful by the language. The 
story is domestic, and therefore easily received by 
the imagination, and assimilated to common life } 
the diction is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or 
spmrly as occasion requires. 

a 2 
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The character of Jothn'ip seems to have been 
expanded bv Richardson into Iovducc ; but he has 
excelled his original m the moral effect of the 
fiction. lotfiarip, with geectv \i Inch cannot he 
hated, and braverv which cannot he despised, re- 
tains too much of the spectator’s kindness. It was 
in the power of Richardson afttie to teach us at 
once esteem and detestation, to make virtuous re- 
sentment overpower all the benevolence w hirh wit, 
elegance, ar.d courage, naturally excue ; and to 
lose at last the hero m the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former; the 
events of the drama arc exhausted, and little re- 
mains but to (alk of what is past. It has been Ob- 
’-served, that the title of the play does not suffici- 
ently correspond with the behaviour of Calista, 
who at last shews no evident signs of repentance, 
but may be reasonably suspected of feeling pain 
from detection, rather than from guilt, and ex- 
presses more shame than sorrow, and more rage 
than shame. 

His next (1706) was Ulysics ; which, wilh the 
common fate of mythological stories, is now gene- 
rally neglected. We have been too early ac- 
quainted with the poetical heroes, to expect any 
pleasure from their revival ; to shew them as they 
have already been shewn, is to disgust by repe- 
tition ; to give them new qualities, or new ad- 
ventures, is to offend by violating received no- 
tions. 
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The Royal Convert (1 708) seems to have a 
better claim to longevity. The fable is drawn 
from an obscure and barbarous age, to which fic- 
tions aie more easily and pioperly adapted ; for, 
when objects are imperfectly seen, ilicy easily take 
limns from imagination. The scene lies among 
our ancestors in our own country, and therefore 
very easily catches attention. Rodogune is a per- 
sonage truly tragical, of high spirit, and violent 
passions, great with tempestuous dignity, and 
wicked with a soul that would have been heroic 
if it had been virtuous. The inotto seems to tell 
that this play was not successful. 

Rowe docs not always remember what his cha- 
racters require. In Tamerlane there is some ridi- 
culous mention of the God of Love ; and Ro- 
dogune, a savage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the 
eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

This play discovers its own date, by a prediction 
of the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetic 
promises to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated 
blessings of union are not very naturally intro- 
duced, nor very happily expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He 
ventured on a comedy, and produced the Biter ; 
with which, though it was unfavorably treated by 
the audience, he was himself delighted ; for he is 
said to have sat in the house laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had in his own opinion 
produced a jest. But finding that he and the 
a 3 
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public bad no sympathy of mirth, he tried at 
lighter scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shore , written, as its author professes, in imitation 
of Shakespeare's style . In what he thought him- 
self an imitator of Shakespeare, it is not easy to 
eoneeive. The numbers, thd? 'diction, the senti- 
ments, and the conduct, every thing in which imi- 
tation can consist, are remote in the utmost degree 
from the manner of Shakespeare ; whose dramas it 
resembles only as it is an' English story, and as 
some of the persons have their names in history. 
This play, consisting chiefly of domestic scenes and 
private distress, lays hold upon the heart. The 
wife is forgiven because she repents ; and the hus- 
band is honored because he forgives. This, there- 
fore, is one of those pieces which we still welcome 
on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Grey. 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose 
papers were put into Rowe’s hands, such qs He de- 
scribes them in his preface. This play Ifei like- 
wise sunk into oblivion. From this time he ga ve 
nothing more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from 
any necessity of combating his inclination, he never 
wrote in distress, and therefore does not appear to 
have written in haste. His works were finished 
to his own approbation, and bear few marks of 
negligence or hurry. ‘ It is remarkable, that hi| 
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prologues and epilogues are all his own, thoucffft* 
sometimes supplied others ; he afforded help, but 
did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shakespeare, and acquaintance produced ve- 
neration, he undertook (1709) an edition of his 
works, from which he neither received much 
praise, nor seems to have expected it ; yet, 1 be- 
lieve, those who compare it with former copies 
will find that he has done more than he promised ; 
and that, without the pomp of notes or boasts of 
criticism, many passages are happily restored. He 
prefixed a life of the author, such as tradition, 
then almost expiring, could supply ; and a pre- 
face * ; which cannot be said to discover much pro- 
fundity or penetration. He at least contributed to 
the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortuiie 
by other arts than poetry. He was under secretary 
for three years when the Duke of Quecnsberry was 
secretary of state, and afterwards applied to the 
Earl* of Oxford for some public employment t. 
Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish ; and, when 
some time afterwards, he came again, and said that 
he had mastered it, dismissed him with this congra- 
tulation, “ Then, Sir, 1 envy you the pleasuie of 
4 * reading Don Quixote in the original.” 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 

* Mr. Rowe’s Preface, however, k not Aotinct,** it might be 
suppo a e df rom this passage, from the Life- & 
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#r^^ho desired to be thought a favourer of lite* 
fature, should thus insult a man of acknowledged 
merit ; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig * 
that he did not willingly converse with men of the 
opposite party, could ask preferment from Oxford ; 
it is not now possible to discover. Pope, who 
told the story, did not say on^hat occasion the ad- 
vice was given ; and, though he owned Rowe’s 
disappointment, doubted whether any injury was 
intended him, but thought it rather Lord Oxford’s 
odd way . 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen, Anne’s reign ; but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the ac- 
cession of King George he was made poet laureat ; 
I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, 
who (1716) died in the mint, where he 'was forced 
to take shelter by extreme poverty. He was made 
likewise one of the land-surveyors of the customs 
of the port of London. The Prince of Wales 
chose him clerk of his council; and the. Lord 
Chancellor Parker, as soon as he reccij|e4 the 
seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of the 
presentations. Sucn an accumulation of employ* 
menu undoubtedly produced a very considerable 
revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of jrfmw's 
Pkarsalia , which had been published in the Mis- 
cellanies, and doubtless received many praises* he 

♦ Spence. 
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undertook a version of the whole work, which h% 
lived to finish, but not to publish. It letms to 
have been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, 
who prefix’d the author’s life.* 

To this character, which is apparently given with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added the testi- 
mony of Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, 
“ Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week 
“ in the Forest. I need not tell you how much a 
“ man of his turn entertained me ; but I must 
“ acquaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of 
u disposition almost peculiar to him, which make 
“ it impossible to part from him without that 
** uneasiness which generally succeeds all our plea- 
sure.” 

Pope has left behind him another mention of 
his companion, less advantageous, which is thus re- 
ported by Dr. Warburton: 

11 Rowe, in Mr. Pope’s opinion, maintained a 
“ decent character, but had no heart. Mr. Ad- 
dison was justly offended with sortie behaviour 
“ which arose from that want, and estranged him- 
“ self from him ; which Rowe felt very severely. 
“ Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, 
** took an opportunity, at some juncture of Mr. 
“ Addison’s advancement, to tell him how poor 
“ Rowe vras grieved at his displeasure, and what 
“ satisfaction he expressed at Mr. Addison’s good 

* Prefixed at length to our author’s translation of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. 



" fortune, which he expressed so naturally, that 
¥ be fMr. Pope) could not but think him sincere. 
“ Mr. Addison replied, * I do not suspect that 
“ he feigned j but the levity of his heart is such, 
44 that he is struck with any new adventure ; and 
44 it would affect him just in the same manner, if 
44 he heard I was going to Sb- hanged.* Mr. Pope 
(< said, he could not deny but Mr. Addison under- 
44 stood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power of 
confirming or refuting; but observation daily 
shews, that much stress is not to be laid'on hyper- 
bolical accusations, and pointed sentences, which 
even he that utters them desires to be applauded 
rather than credited. Addison can hardly be sup- 
posed to have meant all that he said. Few cha- 
racters can bear the miscroscopick scrutiny of wit 
quickened by anger ; and perhaps the best advice 
to authors would be, that they should keep out of 
At way of one another. 

Rowe is ^chiefly to be considered ,, as a tragic 
writer and a translator. In his attemptM comedy 
he failed so ignominiously, that his Biter is not in- 
serted in his works ; and his occasional poems and 
short compositions are rarely worthy of either 
praise or censure ; for they seem the casual sports 
of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure than 
to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is not a nice observer of the Unities* 
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He extends time, and varies place, as his conveni- 
ence requires. To vary the place is not, in my 
opinion, any violation of Nature, if the change 
be made between the acts ; for it is no less easy 
for the spectator to suppose himself at Athens in 
the second act, than at Thebes in the first; but to 
change the scene, as is done by Rowe, in the mid- 
dle of an act, is to add more acts to the play, 
since an act is so much of the business as is trans- 
acted without interruption. Rowe, by this li- 
cence, q$»ly extricates himself from difficulties; 
as in Jane Gray , when we have been terrified with 
all the dreadful pomp of public execution, and 
are wondering bow the heroine or the poet will 
proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some pro- 
phetic rhymes, than — pass and be gone— ^tho 
scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned 
out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in h;s plays 
any deep search into nature, any accurate discriftii- 
nntions of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in its progress ; all is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much interest or affect in Jane Shore , 
who is always Ken and heard with pity. Alicia 
is a character of empty noise, with no resemblance 
to real sorrow or to natural, madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? 
From the reasonableness and propriety of some of 
his scenes, from the elegance of his diction, and 
the suavity of his verse. He seldom moves ei- 
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ther pity or terror, but be often elevates the senti- 
ments ; he seldom pierces the breast, but he al- 
ways delights the ear, and often improves the un- 
derstanding. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the 
first book of Quillet's Poem, \ gve nothing in them 
remarkable. The Golden Verses axe tedious. 

The version of Lumn is one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of English poetry ; for there is perhaps 
none that so completely exhibits the genius and 
spirit of the original. Lucan is distinguished by a 
land of dicUtorial or philosophic dignity, rather, 
as Quintilian observes, declamatory than poetical ; 
full of ambitious morality and pointed sentences, 
comprised in vigorous and animated lines. This 
character Rowe has very diligently and successfiilly 
preserved. His versification, which is such as his 
conteqjfKuaries practised, without any attempt at> 
imKtyation or improvement, seldom wants either 
mtflociy or force. His author’s sense is sometimes 
a little diluted by additional infusions, and some- 
times weakened by too much expansion. But 
such faults are to be expected in all translations, 
from the constraint of measures and dissimilitude 
of languages. The Pkarsalia of Rowe deserves 
more notice than it obtains, and as it is more read 
will be more esteemed. 
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w„ ile rich in brightest red the blushing Rose 
Her freshest op'ning beauties did disclose ; 

Her, the rough Thistle from, a neighbouring field, 
With fond desires and lovers' eyes beheld : 
Straight the fierce plant lays by his pointed darts, 
And wooes the gentle flower with softer arts. 
Kindly she heard, and did his flame approve, 

And own’d the warrior worthy of her love. 

Flora, whose happy laws the seasons guide, ' } 

Who does in fields and painted meads preside, 10 > 
And crowns the gardens with their flowery pride, ) 
With pleasure saw the wishing pair combine, 

To favour what their goddess did design, 

And bid them in eternal Union join. 

“ Henceforth,” she said, 41 in each returning year, 
44 One stem the Thistle and the Rose shall bear : 

M The Thistle’s lasting grace, thou, O my Rose ! 
“ shah be, 

44 The warlike Thistle’s arms a sure defence to thee.” 
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MAECENAS. 

Verses occasioned by the Honors conferred on the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Halifax , 1714 ; being 
that Year installed Knight of the most noble 
Order of the Garter . ** 


Phoebus and Cesar once conspir’d to grace 
A noble knight of ancient Tuscan rice. 

The monarch, greatly conscious of his worth. 
From books and his retirement call’d him forth. 
Adorn'd the patriot with the Civic crown, 

The Consul’s Fasces and Patrician gown: 

The world’s whole wealth he gave him to bestow* 
And teach the streams of treasure where to flow : 
To him he hade the suppliant nations come, 

And on his counsels fix’d the fate of Rome. 10 
The God of Wit, who taught him firstfo sing, 1 
And tune high numbers to the vocal string, > 
With jealous eyes beheld the bounteous king, y 
“ Forbear,” he cry’d, ** to rob me of my share » 
“ Our common favourite is our common care. 

11 Honors and wealth thy grateful hand may give } - 
“ But Phoebus only bids the poet live. 

“ The service of his faithful heart is thine ; J 
There let thy Julian Star an emblem shine ; > 
“ His mind, and het imperial seat are mine. £0 } 
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“ Then bind his brow, ye Thespian Maids’* he } 
The willing Muses the command obey’d, [said: > 
And wove the deathless laurel for his head. 23 J 


VERSES 

MADE TO A SIMILE OF POPE*S. 

W„ ile at aur house the servants brawl. 

And raise an uproar in the hall ; 

When John the butler, and our Mary 
About the plate and linen vary ; 

Till the smart dialogue grows rich, 

In sneaking dog ! and ugly bitch ! 

Down comes my lady like the devil, 

And makes them silent all and civil. 

Thus cannon clears the cloudy air, 

And scatter* tempests brewing there: 10 

Thus bullies sometimes keep the peace, 

And ok scold makes another cease 12 


ON NICOLINI AND VALENTINES 

FIRST CQMIXO TO TBS HOVSE IX TRK BAY-MARKET. 

Amp h ion strike* the vocal lyre, 

And ready at his call, 

Hanponiooa brick and stone /conspire 
To raise the Theban wall. 

a 2 





JP MISCEI LAN’IES. 

$Th Emulation of his praise 

Two Latian Signors come, 

A sinking theatre to raise, 

/.nl prop Van’s tott’ring dome. 

But how this last should come to pass 

Must still remain j|nkrtown, 10 

Since these poor gentlemen, alas ! 

Bring neither brick nor stone. 12 


A POEM 

ON THE LATE GLORIOUS SUCCESSES, &C. 

Humbly Inscribed to 

THE LORD TREASURER GODOLPIIIN. 

"W a i l e kings and nations on thy counsels-wait, 
And Anna trusts to thee the British state ; 

While Fame, to thee, from ev’ry foreign coast, 
Flies with the news of empires won and lost, 
Relates whate’er her busy eyes beheld, 

And tells the fortune of each bloody field ; 
While, with officious duty, crowds attend, 

To hail the labours of thy godlike friend, 
Vouchsafe the Muse’s humbler joy to hear ; 

For sacred numbers shall be still thy care j 10 
Though mean the verse, though lowly be the strain, 
Tbo’ least regarded be the Muse, of all the tune- 
ful train, 
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Yet rise, neglected Nymph ! avow thy flame, 1 
Assert th* inspiring god, and greatly aim > 

To make thy numbers equal to thy theme. J 
From Heav'n derive thy verse ; to Heav’n belong 
The counsels of the wise, and battles of the strong. 
To Heaven the royal Anna owes, alone, 

The virtues which adorn and guard her throne ; 
Thence is her justice wretches to redress, 20 
Thence is her mercy and her love of peace ; 
Thence is her power, her sceptre uncontroird, 

To bend the stubborn, and repress the bold ; 

Her peaceful arts fierce factions to assuage, 

To heal their breaches, and to sooth their rage; 
Thence is that happy prudence, which presides 
In each design, and every action guides ; 
f hence is she taught her shining court to grace, 
And fix the worthiest in the worthiest place, 

To trust at home Godolphin’s watchful care, 30 
And send victorious Churchill forth to war. 

Arise, ye nations rescu’d by her sword, 

Freed from the bondage of a foreign lord, 

Ariae, and join the heroine to bless, 

Behold she sends to save you from distress ; 

Rich is the royal bounty she bestows, 

'Tis plenty, peace, and safety from your foes. 

And thou, Iberia ! rous'd at length, disdain 
To wear enslav'd the Gallic tyrant's chain. 

For see ) the British Genius comes, to cheer 40 
Thy fainting sons, and kindle them to war. 
b 3 
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With her own glorious fires their souls she warms, 
And bids them bum for liberty and arms. 
Unhappy Land 1 the foremost once in fame, 

Once lifting to the stars thy noble name, 

In arts excelling, and in arms severe, 

The western kingdoms* enyv and their fear : 
Where is thy pride, thy cmrecious honour, flown, 
Thy ancient valour, and thy first renown ? 

How art thou sunk among the nations now ! 50 
How hast thou taught thy haughty neck to how, 

And dropt the warrior’s wreath inglonous from 
thy brow I 

Not thus of old her valiant fathers bore 
The bondage of the unbelieving Moor, 

But, oft alternate, made the victors yield, 

And prov’d their might in many a well-fought field ; 
Bold in defence of liberty they stood, 

And doubly dy'd their cross in Moorish blood ; 
Then in heroic arms their knights excell’d, 

The tyrant then and giant then they quell’d. 60 
Then ev’ry nobler thought their minds did move, 
And those who fought for freedom, sigh’d for love. 
Like one, those sacred flames united live, 

At once they languish, and at once revive ; 

Alike they shun the coward and the slave, 

But bless the free, the virtuous, and the brave. 
Nor frown, ye Fair, nor think my verse untrue : 
Though we disdain that man shonld man subdue, 
Yet all the free -bom race are slaves alike to you. 
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Yet, once again that glory to restore, 70 
The Britons seek the Celtiberian shore. 

With echoing peals, at Anna’s high command, 
Their naval thunder wakes the drowsy land ; 

High at their head, Ibfcria’s promis’d lord, 

Young Charles of Austria, waves his shining sword; 
His youthful veins with hopes of empire glow, 
Swell his bold heart, and urge him on the foe : 
With joy he reads, in cv’ry warrior’s face, 

Some happy omen of a sure success ; 

Then leaps exulting on the hostile strand, 80 
And thinks the destin’d sceptre in his hand. 

Nor fate denies what first his wishes name, 
Proud Barcelona owns his juster claim, 

With the first laurel binds his youthful brows, 
And, pledge of future crowns, the mural wreath 
But soon the equal of his, youthful years, [bestows. 
Philip of Bourbon’s haughty line appears : 

Like hopes attend his birth, like glories grace, 

(If glory can be in a tyrant’s race j) 

In numbers proud, he threats no more from far, 90 
But nearer draws the black impending war ; 

He views his host, then Scorns the rebel town, 
And dooms to certain death the rival of his crown* 
Now fame and empire, all the nobler spoils 
That urge the hero, and reward hk toils, 

Plac'd in their view, alike their hopes engage. 

And fire their breasts with more than mortal 

rage. 
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Not lawless love, not vengeance, nor despair, ) 
So faring, fierce, untam’d, and furious are, > 
As when ambition prompts the great to war; 100 y 
As youthful kings, when, striving for renown 
They prove their might in arms, and combat for a 
crown. 

Hard was the cruel strife, ancLdoubtful long 
Betwixt the chiefs suspended conquest hung*; 

Till, forc’d at length, disdaining much to yield, 
Charles to his rival quits the fatal field. 

Numbers and fortune o*er his right prevail. 

And ev’n the British valour seems to fail ; 

And yet they fail’d not all. In that extreme, 
Conscious of virtue, liberty, and fame, 1X0 

They vow the youthful monarch’s fate to^ 
share, ( 

Above distress, unconquer’d by despair, £ 

Still to defend the town and animate the war- ) 
But lo 1 when every better hope was past. 
When ev’ry day of danger seem’d their Last, 

Far on the distant ocean, they Survey, 

Where a proud navy ploughs its watery way. 

Nor long they doubted, but with joy descry, 1 
Upon the chief’s tall top-masts waving high, > 
The British Cross and Belgic Lion fly. 1,20 ) 
Loud with tumultuous clamour, loud they rear 
Their cries, of ecstasy, and rend the air; 

In peals on peals the shouts triumphant rise, 
Spread swift, and rattle through the spacious skies ; 
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While, from below, old Ocean groans profound, } 
The walls, the rocks, the shores, repel the sound, f 
Ring with the deafening shoefcg and thunder allf 
around. ) 

Such was the joy the Trojan youth express’d } 
Who, by the fierce Rut i lian’s siege distress’d, > 
Were by the Tyrrhene aid at length releas'd ; 1 3 0 3 
When young Ascanius, then in arms first try'd, 1 

Numbers and ev’ry other want supply’d, > 

And haughty Turnus from his walls defy’d : J 
Sav’d in the town an empire yet to come, 

And fix'd the fate of his imperial Rome. 

But oh ! what verse, what numbers, shall reveal 
Those pangs of rage and grief the vanquish’d feel ! 
Who shall retreating Philip’s shame impart. 

And tell the anguish of his labouring heart 1 
What paint, what speaking pencil shall express 140 
The blended passions striving in his faqe I 
Hate, indignation, courage, pride, remorse. 

With thoughts of glory past, the loser's greatest curse. 

Fatal Ambition ! say what wondrous charms 
Delude mankind to toil for thee in arms 1 
When all thy spoils, thy wreaths in battle won. 
The pride of power, and glory of a crown, 

When all war gives, when all the great can gain, 
Ey’n thy whole pleasure, pays not half thy pain. 

All hail ! ye softer, happier arts of peace, 1 50 
Secur'd from harms, and blest with learned ease ; 
In battles, blood, and perils hard, unskitl’d, 
Which haunt the warrior in the fatal field j 
c 
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But chief, <hee, goddes** Muse 1 my verse would raise, 
And to thy own soft numbers tune thy praise , 
Happy the youth inspir’d, beneath thy shade, 

Thy verdant, ever-hving laurels laid • 

There, safe, no pleasures, there no pains they know, h 
But those which from thy sacred raptures flow, > 
Nor wish for crowns, but what t% groves bestow } 
Ale, Nymph di\ me ' npr scorn my humble prayer, 
Receive unworthy, to thy kinder care, 162 

Doom’d to a gentler, though more lowly, fate. 
Nor wishing once, nor knowing to be great ; 

Me, to thy peaceful haunts, inglorious bnng, 
Where secret thy celestial sisters smg, 

Fast by their sacred hill, and sweetCastalian spring 
But nobler thoughts the victor prince employ, 
And m*e his heart with high triumphant joy , 
From hence a better course of time rolls on, 179 
And white? day* successive seem to run. 

From hence hi* kinder fortune seems to date 
The rising glories of his future state, 

From hence 1 — but oh ! too soon the hero mourns 
His hopes deceiv’d, and war's inconstant turns* 

In vain his echoing trumpets' loud alarms 
Provoke the cold Iberian lords to arm ® , 

Careless of fame, as of their monarch’s fate ; 

In sullen sloth supinely proud they sate , 

Ov to be slaves or free alike prepar'd, 180 

And trusting heaven was bound to he their guard, 
tin touch’d with shame, the noble strife beheld, 
Nor once essay’d to struggle to the held • 
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But sought in the cold shade, and rural seat. 

An unmolested ease and calm retreat • 

Saw each contending prince's arms advan& 

Then with a lazy dull mdifFeifeti^e 
Turn'd to their rest, and left hancc 

So when, commanded by the wifeW love, 
Thaumantian Ins left the realms above, 190 
And swift descending on her painted bow. 

Sought the dull god of sleep in shades below , 
Nodding and slow, his drowsy head he rear’d, 
And heavily the sacred message heard S 
Then with a yawn at once forgOt the pain, 

And sunk to his first sloth and indolence again. 

But bh, my Muse 1 th* ungrateful toil forsake, 
Some task more pleasing to thy numbers t^ke, 

Kor chuse in melancholy strains to tell 
Each harder chance the juster cause befhf 200 
Or rather turn, auspicious turn thy flight. 

Where Marlborough’s heroic arms invite, 

Where highest deeds the poet’s breast inspire 
With rage divine, and fan the sacred fire. 

See ! where at once Ramillia’s noble field 
Ten thousand themes for living verse shall yield 
See t where at once the dreadful objects nse, 

At once they spread before my wondering 
eyes, 

And shock my lab'nng soul with vast surpnze , 

At once the wide-extended battles move, 210 
At once they join, at once their fate they pfovc. 

C 2 
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One aUftonfus*d,40und mixt and lost in sound. 
Echoes tqtfal Lthttfr ighted cities round. 

Thick dusr isjfc^mrikc in wavy clouds arise, 

Stain the bright day, and tafttt the purer skies ; 
While flashing flames like lightning dart between. 
And fill the horror of the fatal scene. 220 

Around the field, all dy’d in purple foam. 

Hate, fury, and insatiate slaughter roam ; 

Discord with pleasure o’er the ruin treads. 

And laughing wraps her in her tatter’d weeds ; 
While fierce Bellona thunders in her car, } 
Shakes terribly her steely whip from far, > 

And with new rage revives the fainting war. ) 

So when two currents, rapid in their course, 

Rush to a point, and meet with equal force, 

The angry billows rear their heads on high, 230 ^ 
Dashing aloft the foaming surges fly, > 

And rising cloud the air with misty spry ; } 

The raging flood is heard from far to roar, 

By listening shepherds on the distant shore, 
While much they fear, what ills it should portend, 
And wonder why the watery gods contend. 

High in the midst, Britannia’s warlike chief, 
Too greatly bold, and prodigal of life. 

Is seen to press where &ath and dangers call, 1 
Where the war bleeds,and where the thickest fall, > 
He files, and drives confus’d the fainting Gaul.} 
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LikMeat diffus’d, his great example warms, 242 
And animates the social warriors’ arms, 

Inflames each colder heart, confirms the bold, 
Makes the young heroes, and renews the old. 

In forms divine around him wa^ful Vftit 
The guardian Genii of the Brimm state ; 

Justice and Truth his steps unerring guide. 

And faithful Loyalty defends his side ; 

Prudence and Fortitude their Marlborough guard, 
And pleasing Liberty his labours cheer’d; 251 
But chief, the angel of his Queen was there, . 
The union-cross his silver shield did bear, 

And in his decent hand he shook a warlike spear. 
While Victory celestial soars above, 

Plum’d like the eagle of imperial Jove, 

Hangs o'er the chief, whom she delights to bless, 
And ever arms his sword with sure success. 
Dooms him the proud oppressor to destroy, 

Then waves her palm, and claps her wings for joy. 
Such was young Ammon on Arbela’s plain, 

Or such the painter* did the hero feign. 

Where rushing on, and fierce, he seems to ride, 
With graceful ardour, and majestic pride, 

With all the gods of Greece and fortune on his 
side. 

Nor long Bavaria’s haughty prince in vain 
Labours the fight unequal to maintain ; 

He sees ’t is doom’d his fatal friend the Gaul 
Shall share the shame, and in one ruin fall ; 

* LeBrun. 
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Hie* from the foe too oft’ in battle try'd, 270 
And heaven contending on the victor’s side ; 

Then mourns his rash ambition's crime too late, 
And yields reluctant to the force of fate. 

So when A£ne$£ through night’s gloomy shade, 
The dreadful forms of hostile 'gods survey’d, 
Hopeless he left the burning town and fled : 

Saw ’twas in vain to prop declining Troy, 

Or save what Heaven had destin’d to destroy. 

What vast reward, O Europe, shalt thou pay 
To him who sav’d thee on this glorious day ! 280 
Bless him, ye grateful nations, where he goes, 281 
And heap the victor’s laurels on his brows. 

In every land, in eV’ry city freed } 

Let the proud column rear its marble head, > 
To Marlborough and Liberty decreed ; J 

Rich With his wars, triumphal arches raise, 

To teach yflur wondering sons the hero’s praise ! 
To hhn your skilful bards their verse shall bring, 
For him the tuneful voice be taught to sing, f 
The breathing pipe shall swell, shall sound thef 
trembling string. j 

O happy thou 1 where peace for ever smiles, 

? ritannia) noblest of the ocean’s isles, 
air Queen ! who dost amid thy waters reign, 
And stretch thy empire o’er the farthest main : 
What transports in thy parent bosom roll'd, 
When Fame at first the pleasing story told ; 

How didst thou lift thy towery front on bight 
Not meanly conscious of a mother's joy, 

1 
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I’routr^f thy son as Crete was of her Jove, 

How we'rt thou pleas’d Heav’n did thy choice 
approve, 

And fixt success where thou badst fixt thy love ! 

How with regret his absence didst thou mourn ! 302 
How with impatience wait his wislTd return ! 

How were the winds accus’d for his delay ! 

How didst thou chide the gods who rule the sea. 
And charge the Nereid nymphs to waft him on his 
w r ay ! 

At length he comes, he ceases from his toil I 
Like kings of old returning from the spoil ; 

To Britain and his queen for ever dear, 

He comes, their joy and grateful tbapk* to sharp ; 
Lowly he kneels before the royal spat, 311 

And lays its proudest wreaths at Anna’s feet. 
While, form’d alike for labours or for pgse. 

In camps to thunder, or in cqurt$.to please, 
Britain's bright nymph* make Marlborough their 
In all his dangers, all his triumphs, sharp . [care. 
Conquering, he lends d* well-picas’ d fair npw grace. 
And adds fresh lustre to each beauteous face ; 
Britain preserv’d by his victorious arms, 319 
With wondrous pleasure each fair bosqun warms, 
Lightens in all their eyes, and doublet all f^pur 
charms. 

Ev'n his own Sunderland, ip beauty’s store 
So rich, she seem’d incapable of more. 

Now shines with graces never known before, 

c 2 
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Fierce with transporting joy she seems to butti. 
And each soft feature takes a sprightly turn 
New flames are seen to sparkle in her eyes, 

And on her blooming cheek fresh roses rise ; 

The pleasing passion heightens each bright hue, 
And seems to touch the finish’d apiece anew, 330 
Improves what Nature’s bounteous hand had giv en, 
And mends the fairest workmanship of heaven. 

Nor joy like this in courts is only found, 

But spreads to all the grateful people round ; 
Laborious hinds inur’d to rural toil, 

To tend the flocks and turn the mellow soil, 

In homely guise their honest hearts express, 

And bless the warrior who protects the peace, 
Who keeps the foe aloof, and drives afar 
The dreadful ravage of the wasting war. 340 
No rude destroyer cuts the ripening crop, 

Prevents the harvest, and deludes their hope ; 

No helpless wretches fly with wild amaze, 

Look weeping back, and see their dwellings blaze ; 
The victor’s chain no .mournful captives know, 
Nor hear the threats of the insulting foe, 

But Freedom laughs, the fruitful fields abound, } 
The cheeiftl voice of mirth is heard to sound, > 
And Phfcnty doles her various bounties round, y 
The humble village, and the wealthy town, 350 
Consenting join their happiness to own : 

What Heaven and Anna’s gentlest reign afford* 
All is secur’d by Marl'brough’s conquering sword. 
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O sacred) eve; honour’d name ! O thou ! 

That wert our greatest William once below ! 

What place soe’er thy virtues now possess 
Near the bright source of everlasting bliss, 
Where-e’er exalted to ethereal height, 

Radiant with stars, thou tread’st the fields of light. 
Thy seats divine, thy Heaven a-while forsake, 3(>Q 
And deign the Britons’ triumph to partake. 

Nor art thou chang’d, but still thou shalt delight, 1 
To hear the fortune of the glorious fight, > 
How fail’d oppression, and prevail’d the right. J 
What once below, such still thy pleasures are, 
Europe and Liberty are stall thy care ; 

Thy great, thy generous, pure, immortal mind ) 
Is ever to the public good inclin’d, > 

Is still the tyrants’ foe, and patrons of mankind. ) 
Behold where Marlborough, thy last, best gift, 370 
At parting to thy native Belgia left, 

Succeeds to all thy kind paternal cares, 

Thy watchful counsels, and laborious wars. 

Like thee aspires by virtue to renown, } 

Fights to secure an empire not his own, > 

Reaps only toilhimself, and gives away a crown. ) 
At length thy pray’r, O pious Prince 1 it heard, 
Heaven has at length in its own cause appear’d i 
At length Ramillia’s field atones for all 
The faithless breaches of the perjur’d Gaul ; 380 
At length a better agp to man decreed* , ^ 

With truth, with peace, and justice, shall succeed 
Fall'n fte the proud, and the griev’d world is freed. 3 
c 3 
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One triumph yet, my Muse, remains behind, 
Another vengeance yet the Gaul shall find ; 

On Lombard plains, beyond his Alpine hills, 
Louis the force of hostile Britain feels : 

Swift to her friends distress’d her succours fly, 

And distant wars her wealthy sons supply : 

From slow unactive courts, they j^ieve to hear 390 
Eugene, a name to every Briton dear, 

By tedious languishing delays is held 
Repining, and impatient, from the field : 

While factious statesmen riot in excess, 

And lazy priests whole provinces possess, 

Of unregarded wants the brave complain, 

And the starv’d soldier sues for bread in vain ; 

At' once with generous indignation warm, 

Britain the treasures sends, and bids the hero arm, 
Straight eager to the field he speeds awrfy, 400 } 
There vows the victor Gaul shall deax'^epay, > 
The spoils of Calcinato’s fatal day : < ^ J 
CheeWd by the presence of the chief 
Odcc more their fate the warriors long’^pjcove ; 
Reviv’d each soldier lifts his drooping head. 
Forgets his wounds, and calls him on to lead ; 
Again their crests the German Eaglet rear, 

Stretch their broad wings, and fan the Latian air ; 
Greedy for battle and the prey they call, 

And point great Eugene's thunder on the Gaul. 410 
The chief commands, and soon in dread array 
Onwards the moving legions urge their way ; 
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With hardy marches and successful haste, 

OVr ev’ry barrier fortunate they pass’d, 

Which nature or the skilful foe had plac’d. 

The foe m vain with Gallic arts attends, 

To maik which way the wary leader bends, 

Vainly m war’s mysterious rules is wise, 

Lurks where tall woods and thickest coverts n 
And me inly hopes a conquest from surprize. 4 
Now with swift hoise the plain around them beats, 
\nd oft advances and as oft retreats; 

Now fix’d to wait the coming force, he seems, 
Scmr’d by steepy banks and rapid streams , 

While nvtr-gods in vain exhaust their store ; 
From plenteous urns the gushing torrents pour. 
Rise o’er then utmost margins to the plain, 

And strive to stay the v* amor's haste iq vain ; 
Alike they pass the plain and closer wood, 
Explore the ford, and tempt the swelling flood, 430 
Unshaken still pursue the stedfast course, 

And where they want their way, they find it or 
they force. 

Bqfeanxious thoughts Savoy’s great Prince infest, 
And roll ill-boding in his careful breast , 

Ott he revolves the ruin ol the great, 

And sadly thinks on lost Bavaria’s fate, 

The hapless mark of fortune’s crueVsport, 

An exile, meanly farc’d to beg support 
From the slow bounties"of a foreign court. 

Forc'd from his lov’d Turin, his last retreat, 440 
His glory once add empire’s ancient seat, 
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He sees from far where wide destruction spread, 
And fiery showers the goodly town invade, 

Then turns to mourn in vain his ruin’d state, 

And curse the unrelenting tyrant’s hate. 

But great Eugene prevents his every fear, 

He had resolv’d it, and he would Jpe there ; 

Not danger, toil, the tedious^eary way, 

Nor all the Gallic powers, his promis’d aid delay. 
Like truth itself unknowing how to fail, 450 
He scorn'd to doubt, and knew he must prevail. 
Thus ever certain does the sun appear. 

Bound by the law of Jove’s eternal year ; 

Thus constant to his course set’s out at morn, 
Round the wide world in twice twelve hours is 
And to a moment keeps his fix’d return, [borne, 
Straight to the town the heroes turn their care, 
Their friendly succour for the brave prepare, 

And on thus foe united bend the war. 459 
O’er the steep trench and ramparts guarded height, 
At once they rush, and drive the rapid flight; 
With idle arms the Gallic legions seem 
To stem the rage of the resistless stream ; 

At once it bears them down, at once they yrcld, 
Headlong are push’d and swept along the field ; 
Resistance ceases, and *tis war no more, 

At once the vanquish’d own the victor's power; 
Throughout the field, where-e'er they turn their 
*T« all or conquest or inglorious flight ; [sight, 
Swift to their rescu’d friends their joys they bear, 
With life and liberty at once they cheer, 471 
And save them in the moment of despair. 


\ 
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So timclv to f he did of sinking Rome, 

Wnh acme haste did gtcat Camillus coinc . 

So to the CapiiOl he forc’d his viv, 1 

So from the proud Baibatidiis snatch’d his prey, > 
And sav d his country iu one signal da\ . j 

From impious arms at length, O I ouis, cease * 
And lease at length the labouung world m 
peace, 

I est heaven disclose some yet mon. fatal scene, 480 
Fatal beyond Ramilha or Turin, 

I est from thv hand thou sec thy sceptre torn* 

And humbled in the dust thy losses mourn : 

Lest urg’d at length thy own repining slave, ) 
Though fond of burdens, and in "bondage brave, > 
Pursue thy hoary head with curses to the grave. } 


OCCASIONED BY HIS FIRST VISIT 

TO LADY WARWICK, 

AT HO LI AND IlOLSfi, 


I. 

Hearing that Chloe’s bow’r crown’d 
The summit of a ncighb'nng hill, 

Where ev’ry rural joy was found, 

Where health and wealth were plac’d around. 
To wait like servants on her will. 
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I went* and found ’twas as they said, 

That every thing V okM Fresh and fair , 

Her herds in flowery pastures strand, 

Delightful was the green-wood shade, 

Aad gently breath'd the balmy^air. 10 

1 1 i.fe. 

But when I found mv troubled heart 
Uneasy grown within ray breast, 

My breath came short, and in each part 
Some new disorder seem'd to start, 

Which pain’d me sore, and broke my rest. 

IV. 

“ Some noxious vapour sure,” I said, 

“ From this unwholesome soil must rise ; 

“ Some secret venom is convey’d 
“ Or from this field, or from that shade, 

“ That does the powers of life surprize.” 20 
v. 

Soon as the skilful Leach beheld 
The change that in my health was grown ; 

“ Blame not,” he cry'd, “ nor wood nor field ; 

“ Diseases which such symptom’s yield, 

II Proceed from Chloe’s eyes alone. 

VI. 

“ Alike she kills in ev'ry air, 

“ The coldest breast her beauties warm ; 

“ And though the fever took you there, 

“ If Chloe had not been so fair, 

“ The place had never done you harm.” 


30 
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THE VISIT. 

w, l and Beauty t’other day, 

Chanc’d to take me in their way ; 

And, to make the favour greater, 
Brought the Graces and Good-nature, 
Conversation care-beguiling, 

Joy in dimples ever smiling. 

All the pleasures her? below. 

Men can ask, or gods bestow. 

A jolly train, believe me I No : 

There were but two, Lepell* and How. 


THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 

TO MRS. A D .+ 


As on a summer'* day 
In the greenwood shade 1 lay. 

The maid that I lov’d, 

As her fancy mov’d, 

Came walking forth that way, 
ii< 

And as she passed by 

With ? scornful glance of her eye, 

“ What a shame,” quoth she, 

“ For a swain must it be, 

“ Like a lazy loon for to die 1 

* Afterwards the celebrated Lady Harvey. 
♦ At • future period became bis wife. 


10 
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HI. 

“ And dost thou nothing heed, 

“ What Pan our god has decreed ; 

44 What a prize to-day 
11 Shall be giv’n away, 

“To the sweetest shepherd’s Red ! 

IV. 

“ There's not a single swam 
“ Of all this fruitful plain, 

“ But with hopes and fears 
“ Now busily prepares 

“ The bonny boon to gain. 20 

v. 

“ Shall another maiden shine 
“ In brighter arm) than thine 
“ Up, up, dull Swam, 

“ Tune fh) pipe once again, 

“ And make the garland mine." 

VI. 

44 Alas ! my Love •” he cry’d, 

“ What avails this courtly pride f 
“ <Since thy dear desert 
“ Is written in my heart, 

“ What is ail the world beside t* 30 

VII. 

“ To me thou art more gay, 

“ In this hpmely russet grey, 

“ Than the nymphs of our green, 

44 So trim and so sheen \ 

*« Or the brightest Queen of May. 
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VIII. 

What though my fortune frown, 
And deny thee a silken gown ; 
My own dear Maid, 

Be content with this shade, 

And a shepherd all thy own.” 


Rows. 
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AN EPISTLE TO FLA VIA, 

ON THE SIGHT OF TWO FXM>A&ICK ODES 

ON THE SPLEEN ?ND VANITY. 
Written by a Lady,* her Friend. 

F lavia, to you with safety I commend 
This verse, the secret failing of your fnend. 

To your good-nature I securely trust, 

Who know, that to conceal, is to be just. 

The Muse, like wretched maids by love undone, 
From friends, acquaintance, and the light would run; 
Conscious of folly, fears attending shame. 

Fears the censorious world, and loss of fame. 
Some confident by chance she finds (though few, 
Pity the fools, whom love or verse undo), 10 
Whose fond compassion soothes her in the sin, 
And sets her on to venture once again. 

Sure, m the better ages of old time, 

Nor poetry nor love was thought a crime ; 

From Heaven they both, the gods’ best gifts were 
Divinely perfect both, and innocent. [sent, 

Then were bad poets and loose loves not known ; 
None felt a warmth which they might blush to 
own 
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Beneath cool shades our happy fathers lay, 

And spent in pure untainted joys the day : 20 

Artless their loves, artless their numbers were. 
While Nature simply did in both appear, 

Nor could the censor or the critic fear. 

Pleas’d to be pleas’d, they took what Heaven be- 
Nor were they cunous of the given good, [stow'd. 
At length, like Indians fond of faney’d toys, 

We lost being happy, to be thought more wise. 
In one curs’d age, to punisff verse and sin. 

Critics and hangmen, both at once, came in. 

Wit and the laws had both the same ill fete, '30 
And partial tyrants sway'd in either state. 
Ill-natur*d censure would be sure to damn 
An alien wit of independent feme, 

While Bayes grown old, and harden'd in offence, 
Was suffer'd to write on, in spite of sense j 
Back’d by his friends, th’ invader brought along 
A crew of foreign Words into our tongue. 

To ruin and enslave the free-born English song; 
Still the prevailing faction prop* his throne, 

And to four volumes let his rlays ran on ; 40 

Then a lew'd tide of verse, with vicious rage, 
Broke in upon the morals of the age. 

The stage (whose art was once the mind to move 
To noble daring, and to virtuous love) 

Precept, with pleasure mix’d, no more protest, 

But dealt in double-meaning bawdy jest : 

The shocking sound* offend the blushing fair, 

And drive them from the guilty 1 theatre. 

D 2 
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Yc wretched bards 1 from whom these ills have 
sprung, 

Whom the avenging powers have spar’d too long, 50 
Well ma> you fear the blow will surely come, 
Your Sodom has no Ten to avert its doom , 
Unless the fair Ardelia will aloqp ) 

To htaven for all the guilty^kiibe atone , > 

Nor can Ttn saints do mofe than such a One. J 
Since she alone of the poetic crowd 
To the false gods of Wit has never bow’d, 

The empire, which she saves, shall own her sway, 
And all Parnassus her bless’d laws obey. 

Say, from what sacred fountain, Nymph divme 1 
The treasures flow, which in thy verse do shine ? 
With what strange inspiration art thou blest, 62 
What more than Delphic ardour warms thy breast? 
Our sordid eauh ne’er bred so bright a flame, 

Bat from the .skies, thy kindre4 skies, it came. 

To numbers great like thine, th’ angelic quire 
In joyous concerttune the golden lyre ; 

Viewing, with pffing eyes, our cares with thee 
They wisely pipn, that “ All is vanity ,” 

Ev’n all the joys which mortal minds can know, 7 0 
And And Ardelia’* verse the least vain thing below. 

If Pindar’s name to those bless’d mansions reach, 
And mortal Muses may immortal teach. 

In verse hke hu, the heavenly nation raise 
Thur tuneful voices to their Maker’s praise. 

Nor shall celestial harmony disdain. 

For once, to imitate an earthly strain. 
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Whose fame secure, no rival e’er can Fear, 

But those above, and fair Ardelia here. 

She who undaunted could his raptures view, 80 
And with bold wings his sacred heights pursue ; 
Safe thro* the Dithyrambic stream she steer’d, 
Nor the rough deep in all its dangers fear'd ; 

Not so the rest, who with successless pain 
Th* unnavigable torrent try’d in vain. 

So Clelia leap'd into the rapid flood, 

While the Etruscans struck with wonder stood ; 
Amidst the waves her rash pursuers dy’d, ) 
The matchless dame could only stem the tide, > 
And gain the glory on the farther side. 90 y 
See with what pomp the antic masque comes in J 
The various forms oi the fantastic spleen. 

Vam empty laughter, howling grief and tears, 
False joy, bred by false hope, and falser fears ; 
Each vice, each passion which pale Nature weart, 
In this odd monstrous medley mix’d appears. 

Like Bays’s dance confus*dly round they run, 
Statesman, Coquette, gay Fop, and pensive Nun, 
Spectres and Heroes, Husbands and their Wives, 
With Monkish Drones that dream away their lives. 
Long have I labour’d with the dire disease, 101 
Nor found, but from Ardelia’s numbers, ease : 

The dancing verse runs' through my sluggish veins, 
Where dull and cold the frozen blood remains. 
Pale cares and anxious thoughts give way in haste, 
And to returning joy resign my breast ; 

d $ 
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Then free from every pain I did endure, 

1 bless the charming author of my cure. 

$o when to Saul the groat musician play'd 
The sullen fiend unwillingly obey’d* llOl 
And left the monarch's breast to seek some safe ? \ 
shade. 


STANZAS 

TO 1 AD Y WARWICK, 

On Mr. Addison's going to h eland. 


I. 

Y c Gods and ^erei^fiy^iphs who rule the sea ! 
Who chain loud stormy *nd stil^the raging main 1 
With care the gentle ,Lycida§ convey , 

Ai.* bring the faitjiful Jpvcr again. 

iz. 

When AJbionsURd^e with cheerless heart he left» 
Pensive and saAijSon the deck he stood, 

Of every joy m Chloe’s eyes bereft, 

And wept his sorrows in the swelling flood. 

1}U 

Ah, fairest Maid ! whom, as 1 well jdi vine, 

The righteous gods bis just reward ordam i 10 
For his return thy pious wishes join. 

That thou ai length may’st pay him for his pain. 
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iv. 

And since his love does thine alope pursue, 

In arts unpractis’d and uo*»’d to range, 

I charge thee ‘he bp his example true, 

And shun thy sex's inclination, change. 

v. 

When crowds of youthful lovers round thee wait, 
And tender thoughts in sweetest words impart ; 
When thou art woo'd by titles, wealth, and state, 
Then think on Lycidas, and guard thy heart. 20 

VI, 

When the gay theatre shall charm thy eyes, 
When artful wit shall speak thy beauty*! praise ; 
When harmony shall thy soft soul surprize, 

Sopth *11 thy senses, and thy passions raise : 

VII. 

Ajnidst whatever various joys appear, 

Yet breathe one sigh, for one sad minute mourn ; 
Nor let thy heart taow one delight sincere, 

Till thy own truest Lycidas return, 28 


TO LOAD WARWICK, 

OK HIS JURTH-DAY. 

Wh, n, fraught with all that grateful minds cm 
move, 

With friendship, tenderness, respect, and love ; 
The Muse had wish’d, on this resuming day. 
Something must worthy of herself t» say : 
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To Jove she offered up an humble prayer, 

To take the noble Warwick to his care. 

“ Give him,” the said* 44 whate'er diviner grace 
44 Adorns the soul, or beautihdk the face : 

44 Let manly constancy confirm fan truth, 

44 And gentlest manners crown his blooming youth 
44 Give him to fame, to dlttue to aspire, 11 
44 Worthy our songs and thy Informing firet 
44 All various praise, all honours, let him prove, 
44 Let men admire, and sighing virgins love : 

44 With honest zeal inflame his gen’rous mind, 

44 To love his country, and psotect mankind." 
Attentive to her prayer the god reply’d, 

44 Why dost thou ask what has not been deity M 7 
44 Jove’s bounteous hand has lavish'd all his power, 
44 And making what heis, can add no more. 20 
44 Yet since 1 J6y m what I did create, Y 

44 I Mill prolong the fav’nte Warwick's fate, f 
44 And lengthen out Ins years to some uneoxn-^ 
44 men date." 1 


TO; LADY JANE WHARTON, 

ON HEX STUDY f If G THE GLOBE. 

W„4, e'er the Glebe, fair Nymph 1 your 
searches run, 

And trace its rolling circuit round &e fcw, 

You seem’d the world beneath you to survey, 
With eyes ofdam'd to give its people day. 
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With two fair lamps tnethought your nation! shone, 
While ours are poorly lighted up by one. 

How did those rays your happier empire gild f 
How clothe the flow’ry mead and fruitful field ! 
Your earth was in eternal spring array’d, 

And laughing Joy amidst its natives play’d. IQ 
Such is their day, but cheerless is their night, 
No friendly moon reflects your absent light : 

And, oh ! when yet eie many years are past. 
Those beams on other objects shall be plac’d, 
When some young hero, with resistless art, 

Shall draw those eyes, and warm that virgin heart : 
How shall your creatures then their loss deplore. 
And want those suns that rise for them no more ? 
The bliss you give will be confin’d to one, 

And for his sake your world must be undone. 


TO MRS. PULTENEY, 

UPON HER GOING ABROAD. 


1 1 r*d with the frequent mischiefs of her eyes, 
To distant climes the fair Belinda flies. 

She sees ljer spreading flames consume around. 
And not another conquest to be found. 

Secure in foreign realms at will to reign. 

She leaves her vassals here with proud disdain. 
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One only joy which in her heart she wears, 

The dear companion of her flight she hears 
A,ntm thus a burning town forsook, 

Thus into banishment his Gods he took, 

But to retrieve his native Troy’s disgrace 

Fix'd a new empire m a happitr place. 1 2 
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EPIGRAMS. 


Distorquent ali* vultus, simulantque dolorcm : 

Quz mage sincere est Caelia parte dolet. 

Qua mera nature est, non personata per artem, 
Quaque itur recti cordis ad ima vii. 10 


EPIGRAM 

To the Two New Members for Rr amber, 1708. 

Though intheCommon’sHouaeyou did prevail, 
Good Sir Cleeve Moore, and gentle Master Hale ; 
Yet on good luck be cautious of relying, 

Burgess for Bramber is no place to die m. 

Your predecessors have been oddly fated ; 

Asgill and Shippen have been both translated. 6 


EJRGRAM 

On the Prince of Wales , then Regent , appearing at 
the Fire m Spring-Garden , 1716. 

Thy Guardian, blest Britannia, scorns to sleep, 
When the sad subjects of his father weep ; 
Weak princes by their fears increase distress ; 

He faces danger, and so makes it less. 

Tyrants on blazing totfns may smile with joy ; 

He knows to save, is greater than destroy, 6 
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ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1716- 


Ham to thee, glonous rising year, 

With what uncommon grace thy days appear 1 
Comely art thou in thy prime, 

Lovely child of hoary Time ; 

Where thy golden footsteps tread. 

Pleasures all around thee spread ; 

Bliss and beauty grace thy train j 
Muse, strike the lyre to some immortal strain. 
But oh * what skill, what master-hand, 10 
Shall govern or constrain the wanton band ? 
Loose like my verse they dance, and all without 
Images of fairest things [command. 

Crowd about -the speaking strings ; 

Peace and sweet prosperity, 

Faith and cheerful loyalty. 

With smiling Love and deathless Poesy, 
n. 

Ye scowling shades who break away. 

Well do ye fly and shun the purple day. 

Every fiend and fiend-hke form, 

Black and aullen as a storm, £C 

Jealous fear, and false surmise, 

Danger with her dreadful eyes, 

£ 
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Faction, fury, all are fled, 

And bold rebellion bides her daring head. 

Behold, thou gracious Year 1 behold, 

To whom thy treasures all thou shah unfold. 
For whom thy whiter days were kept from times of 
See thy George, for this is he * [old I 

On his right-hand waitn%*free 
Britain and fair Liberty : 39 

Every good is m his face, 

Every open honest grace. 

Thou great Plantagenet I immortal be thy race ! 

ill. 

See the sacred scyon springs, 

See the glad promise of a Une of kings ! 

Royal Youth I what bard divine. 

Equal to a praise like thine, 

Shall in some exalted measure 
Sing thee, Britain's dearest treasure ? 

Who her joy in thee shall tell, 40 

Who the sprightly note shall swell, 

His voice attempering to the tuneful shell ? 

Thee Audenard’s recorded field, 

Bold in thy brave paternal band, beheld, 

And saw with hopeless heart thy fainting- rival 
Troubled he, with sore dismay, Jjrield • 
To thy stroller fate gave way. 

Safe beneath thy noble scorn, 

Wingy -footed was he borne. 

Swift as the fleeting shades upon the golden com. 50 
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IV. 

What valour, what distinguish'd worth, 

From thee shall lead the coming ages forth ? 
Crested helms and shining shields, 

Warriors fam’d in foreign fields, 

Hoary heads with eirve bound, 

Kings and lawgivers renown’d , 

Crowding still they rrte anew, 

Beyond the Teach of deep prophetic view. 

Young Augustus 1 never cease ! 

Pledge of our present and our future peace, 60 
Still pour the blessings forth, and give thy great 
All the stock that fate ordains [increase. 
To supply succeeding reigns, 

Whether glory shall inspire 
Gentler arts or martial fire. 

Still the fair descent shall be 
Dear to Albion all, like tl*ee, 

Patrons of righteous rules, and foes to tyranny. 

v. 

Ye golden lights who shine on high, 

Ye potent planets who ascend the sky* 7 0 
On the op’ning year dispense 
All your kindest influence ; 

Heav’nly Powers be a U prepar'd 
For our Carolina’s guard » 

Short and easy be the pains, 

Which for a nation’s weal the he i o m fe sustains. 

I 8 
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Britannia's angel be thou near ; 

The growing race is thy peculiar care. 

Oh spread thy sacred wing above the royal fair. 
George by thee was wafted b’er SO 

To the long expected shore : 

None presuming to withstand 
Thy celestial armed hasu^ 

While, his sacred head to shade. 

The blended Cross on high thy silver shield dis- 
play’d. 

VI. 

But oh 1 what other form divine 
Propitious near the hero seems to shine ! 

Peace of mind, and joy serene. 

In her sacred' eyes are seen. 

Honour binds her mitred brow, 90 

Faith and truth beside her go, 

With zeal and pure devotion bending low. 

A thousand storms around her threat, 

A thousand billows roar beneath her feet. 
While, fix'd upon a rock, she keeps her stable seat. 
Still in sign of sure defence. 

Trust and mutual confidence, 

On the monarch, standing by, 

Still she Bends her gracious eye, 

Nor fear's her fees approach, while Heaven and 
he are nigh. 100 

VII. 

Hence then with ev'ry anxious care 
Be gone, pale Envy, and thou cold Despair! 
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Seek ye out a moody cell, 

Where deceit end treason dwell , 

Them repining, raging, still 
The idle air with curses fill , 

There blast the pathless wild, and the bleak northern 
There your exile vainly moan ; [hill ; 

There where, with murmurs horrid as yourr own. 
Beneath the sweeping winds, the bending forests 
But thou, Hope, with smiling cheer, [groan ; 
Do thou bring the ready Year; 112 

See the Hours 1 a chosen band ! 

See with jocund looks they stand, 

All in their trim array, and waiting for command. 
VIII. 

The welcome train begins to move, 

Hope leads increase and chaste connubial love , 
Flora sweet her bounty spreads, 

Smelling gardens, painted meads ; 

Ceres crowns the yellow plain ; 1 20 

Pan rewards the shepherd’s pain. 

All is plenty, all is wealth, 

And on the balmy air sits rosy-colour’ d health. 

I hear the mirth* I bear the land rejasce, 

Like many waters swells the pcakng noise, 
While to the monarch, thus, they mse the public 
“ Father of thy country, hurl > [voice. 
14 Always every where prevail ; 

“ Pious, valient, just* and wise, 

11 Better suns for thee arise, 

41 Purer breezes fan the skies, 
e 3 


130 
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“ Earth in (ruin and flow’rs is drest, 

“ Joy abounds in ev’ry breast, 

*» For thee thy people all, for thee the year is 
“ blest.” 134 


ODE FOR THE NEWfcYgAR, 1717- 

W inttr, thou hoary venerable sire. 

All richly in thy furry mantle clad ; 

What thoughts of mirth can feeble age inspire. 
To make thy careful wrinkled brow so glad? 
n. 

Now 1 see the reason plain* 

Now I see thy jolly train : 

Snowy-h ea d ed Winter leads, 

Spring and Summer next succeeds j 
Yellow Autumn brings the rear. 

Thou art father of the Year. 

in. 

While from the frosty mellow’d earth 
Abounding plenty takes her birth, 

The conscious sire exulting sees 
The seasons spread their rich increase ; 

Sp dusky night and chaos smild 
On beauteous Form, their lovely child. 

IV. 

O fair variety 1 

What bliss thou dost supply ! 
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The soul brings forth the fair 

To deck the changing year* 20 

When our old pleasures die, 

Some new one still is nigh ; 

Oh! fair variety. 

v. 

Our passions, like the seasons, turn ; 

And now we laugh, and now we mourn. 

Britannia late oppress’d with dread, 

Hung her declining, drooping head : 

A better visage, now she wears, 

And now at once she quits her fears : 

Strife and war, no more she knows, 30 

Rebel sons, noi foreign foes. 

VI. 

Safe beneath her mighty master, 

In security she sits ; 

. Plants her loose foundations faster. 

And her sorrows past forgets, 
vn. 

Happy Isle 1 the care of Heaven, 

To the guardian hero given, 

Unrepining still obey him, 

Still with love and duty pay him. 

VIII. 

Though he parted from thy shore, 40 

While contesting kings attend him ; 

Could he, Britain, give thee more 

Than the pledge he left behind him ? 42 
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ODE TO PEACE, 

FOR THE YEAR 1718. 

I. 

Thou fairest, sweetest daughter of the skies, 
Indulgent, gentle, hfe-restoringT^ce } 

With what auspicious beauties dost thou nse, 

And Britain's new-revolving Janus bless 1 
ii. 

Hoary Winter smiles before thee, 

Dances merrily along, 

Hours and seasons all adore the:. 

And for thee are ever young : 

Ever, Goddess, thus appear, 

Ever lead the joyful Year. K) 

hi. 

In thee the mght, m thee the day is blest ; 

In thee the dearest of the purple east ; 

'Tis thine immortal pleasures to impart, 

Mirth to inspire, and raise the drooping heart : 

To thee the pipe and tuneful string belong, 

Thou theme eternal for the poet's song. 

IV. 

Awake the golden lyre, 

Ye Heliconian choir; 

Swell ev'ry note still higher. 

And melody inspire 
At heaven and earth's desire. 
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V. 

Hark, how the sounds agree, 

With due complacency 1 
Sweet Peace 1 ’tis all by thee. 

For thou art harmony. 

VI. 

Who, by Nature’s fairest creatures, 

Can describe her heav’nly features ? 

What comparison can fit her ? 

Sweet are roses, she is sweeter ; 

Light is good, but Peace is better. J 

Would you see her such as Jove 
Form’d for universal love, 

Bless’d by men and gods above ? 

Would you every feature trace. 

Every su eetly smiling grace ? 

Seek our Carolina’s face. 

VII. 

Peace and she are Briton’s treasures, 

Fruitful m eternal pleasures : 

Still their bounty shall increase us, 

Still their smiling offspring bless us. 

Happy day, when each was given 
By Cesar and indulging Heaven. 

CHORUS. 

Hail, ye celestial pair 1 
Still let Britannia be your care, 

And Peace and Carolina crown the Year. 



68 ODES* 

ODE FOR THE KING'S BIRTH-DAY, 
1718. 


h touch the string, celestial|>fuse, and say, 
Why are peculiar tunes and seaflBns blest ? 

Is it m fate, that one disguish’d day 

Should with more hallow’d purple paint the East? 

ii. 

Look on life and nature 1 s race 1 
How the carcieu minutes pass. 

How they wear a common face : 

One is what another was ! 

Till the happy hero’s worth 

Bid the festival stand forth j 10 

Till the golden light he crown. 

Till he mark it for his own. 

lit. 

How had this glorious morning been forgot, 
Unthought-of as the things that never were , 

Had not our greatest Qesar been its lot, 

And call’d it from amongst the vulgar year ! 

IV. 

Now, Nature, be gay 
In the pride of thy May, 

To court let thy graces repair : 

Let Flora bestow SO 

The crown from her brow, 

For our brighter Britannia to wear 
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V. 

Through every language of tby peopled earth, 
Far as the seas or Cesar's influence goes, 

Let thankful nations celebrate his birth, 

And bless the author of the world's repose. 

VI. 

Let Volga tumbling In Cascades, 

And Po that glides through poplar shades, 
And Tagus bright in sands of gold, 

And Arethusa, rivers old, 30 

Their great deliverer sing. 

Nor, Danube, thou whose winding flood, 

So long has blush'd with Turkish blood. 

To Ca:sar shall refuse a strain, 

Since now thy streams without a stain 
Run crystal as their spring. 

CHORUS. 

To mighty George, that heals thy wounds, 
That names thy kings and marks thy bounds, 
The joyful voice, O Europe f raise : 

In the great Mediator's praise 40 

Let all thy various tongnes combine, 

And Britain's festival be thine. 


42 
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ODE TO THE THAMES,* 
FOR THE YEAR 1719. 


X. 

King of the Floods, whom (giendly stars ordain 
To fold alternate in thy windingtrain, 

The lofty palace and the fertile vale ; 

King of the Floods, Britannia's darling, hail I 
Hail with the year so well begun, 

And bid his each revolving sun, 

Taught by thy streams, in smooth succession run. 

ii. 

From thy never failing urn 

Flowers, bloom and fair increase 
With the seasons take their turn ; 10 

From thy tributary seas 
Tides of various wealth attend thee ; 

Seas and seasons all befriend thee. 

ill. 

Here on thy banks, to mate the skies, 

Augusta’s hallowed domes true ; 

And there thy ample bosom pours 
Her num’rdus souls and floating lowers ; 

Whose terrors late to vanquish’d Spain were known. 
And ./Etna shook with thunder not her own. 

• This Ode was written (at Rowe by Mr. Jefferys, and is 
clsimed by him in bis Works, p. 57. £• 
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IV. 

Fullest flags thou dost sustain, SO 

While thy banks confine Ay course; 

Emblem of our Caesar’s reign, 

Mingling clemency and force. 

v. 

So may’ st thou still, secur'd by distant wars, 

Ne’er stain thy crystal with domestic jars : 

As Caesar’s reign, to Britain ever dear, 

Shall join with thee to bless the coming year. 

VI. 

On thy shady margin, 

Care its load discharging. 

Is lull’d to gentle rest : 30 

Britain thus disarming, 

Nor no more alarming, 

Shall sleep on Cesar’s breast. 

VII. 

Sweet to distress is balmy sleep, 

To sleep auspicious dreams, 

Thy meadows, Thames, to feeding sheep. 

To thirst, thy silver streams : 

More sweet than all, the praise 
Of Cesar’s golden days : 

Canal's praise is sweeter ; 

Britain’s pleasure greater; 

Still may Caesar’s reign excel ; 

Sweet the praise of reigning well. 


40 
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CHORUS. 

Gentle Janus, ever wait, 

As now, on Britain's kindest fate ; 
Crown all oiw Vows, and all thy gifts bestow ; 

Till Time no more renews his date, 

And Thames forgets to flow. 


48 
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A GAME AT FLAIf.* 


1 ■ 

w„ i l £ Sappho with harmonious airs 
Her dear Philenw charms, 

Wfth equal joy the nymph appears 
Dissolving m his arms. 

II* 

Thus to themselves alone they are 
What all mankind cm give ; 

Alternately the happy pair 
All grant, and all receive. 8 

III. 

Like the Twin-Stars, so hon’d fbrfri t aa d fr 
Who set by turns, and rise, 

When one to Thetis* lap descends, 

His brother mounts the shiee: 

i 

With happier fate, and kinder care, 

These' nymphs by turn do reign. 

While still the falling does prepare 

The rising to sum. 16 

• These stanzas team main on Mn. 1 — it sad a lady, her 
companion , whom she caU| Captain. 

j a 
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V. 

The joys of either sex in love, 

In each of them we read ; 

Successive each, to each does prove, 

Fierce youth and yielding maid. 30 

< ■ --T- ■ 

COLIN’S COMPLAINT. 


To the Tune of “ Grim King of the Ghosts,” 


JJespairinc beside a clear stream, 

A shepherd forsaken was laid ; 

And while a false nymph dras his theme, 

A willow supported his head. 

The wind that blew over the plain, 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply ; 

And the brook, in return to his pain, 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. $ 

iz. 

Alas, silly swain that I was ! 

Thus sadly complaining, he cry'd, 

When first I beheld that fair face, 

’Twere better by far I had dy’d. 

She talk’d, and I bless’d the dear tongue ; 

When she smil’d, ’twas a pleasure too great. 

I, listen’d, and cry’d, when she sung, 

Was nightingale ever so sweet ? 


16 
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hi. 

How foolish was I to believe 

She could dote oa so lowly a clown, 

Or that her fond heart wou’d not gneve, 

To forsake the fide folk of the Town? 

To think that a beauty so gay. 

So kind and so constant would prove ; 

Or go clad like our maidens in grey, 

Or live in a cottage on love ? 24 

IV. 

What though I have skill to complain, 

Though the Muses my temples have crown’d ; 

What though when they hear my soft strain, 

1 he virgins sit weeping around. 

Ah, Colin, thy hopes are in vain. 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign; 

Thy false-one inclines to a swain, 

Whose music is sweeter than thine. 32 


v. 

And you, my companions so dear, 

Who sorrow to see ns betray’d, 

Whatever 1 suffer, forbea*, , 

Forbear to accuse the false maid. 

Though through the wide world I should range, 
’Tis in vam from my fortune to fly ; 

’Twas her's to be false and to change, 

’Tis mine to be constant and die. 

a & 


40 
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VI. 

If while my hard fate I sustain, 

In her breast any pity is found, 

Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 

And see me laid low in the ground. 

The last humble boon that 1 c£ve. 

Is to shade me with cyptess and yew ; 

And when she looks down on my grave 

Let her own that her shepherd was true. 48 

VII. 

Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array, 

Be finest at every fine show, 

And frolic it all the long day ; 

While Colin, forgotten and gone, 

No more shall be talk’d of, or seen, 

Unless wheni>eneath the pale moon, 

His ghost shall glibe over the green. 5 6 


REPLY. 

BY 'another hand* 


1 . 

Y e Winds to whom Colin complains. 
In ditties so sad End so sweet, 
Befeve me the shepherd but feigns, 

He is wretched to shew be has wit, 
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No charmer like Colin can move, 

And this is some pretty new art : 

Ah * Colin is a juggler in love. 

And likes to play tricks with my heart. 

II. 

When he will, he can sigh and look pale, 

Seem doleful and alter his face, 

Can tremble, and alter his tale, 

Ah ' Colm has every pace : 

The willow my rover prefers 

To the breast, where he once begg’d to lie. 

And the stream, that he swells with his tears, 
Are rivals belov’d more than I, 
in. 

His head my fond bosom would bear, 

And my heart would soon beat him 4m rest ; 

Let the swain that is slighted despair, 

But Colin is only in jest : 

No death the deceiver designs. 

Let the maid that is ruin’d despair ; 

For Colin but dies in his lines, 

And gives himself that modish air* 

IV. 

Can shepherds, bred far from the court, 

So wittily talk of their flame ? 

But Colm makes passion his sport, 

Beware of so fatal a game : 

My voice of no music can boast, 

Nor my person of aught that u fine. 


SO 
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But Colin may find ; to his cost, 

A face that 1 $ fairer than mine 
v. 

Ah 1 then I will break my lov'd crook, 

To thee I’ll bequeath all my sheep. 

And die m the much-favoutfd brook, 

Where Colin does now ait Sid weep : 

Then mourn the sad fate that you gave, 

In sonnets so smooth and divine ; 

Perhaps, I may rise from my grave, 

To hear such soft music as*thine. 40 

VI. 

Of the violet, daisy, and rose, 

The heart’s-ease, the lily, and pink, 

Bid thy fingers a garland compose, 

And crown’d by the rivulet's bnnk , 

How oft', my deaf Swan* did I swear, 

How much my fond love 'did admire 
Thy verses, thy shape, bad thy air, 

Though deck’d in thy rural attire f 

VII. 

Your sheep-hook you rul’d with such art, 

That all your small subjects obey'd; AO 

And still you reign’d lung of this heart, 

Whose passion yon f^Ucly upbraid ; 

How often, my Swwfc have I said, 

Thy arms are 3 pal are to me, 

And how well I could live m a shade. 

Though adorn’d with nothing hut tfceci 
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VII i. 

Oh 1 what are the sparks of the town. 

Though never so fine and so gay ? 

I freely would lea e beds of down. 

For thy breast on a bed of new hay: 60 

Then, Colm 1 return once again, 

Again make me happy in love, 

Let me find thee a faithful true swain. 

And as constant a nymph I will prove. 64 


SONG, 

FOR THE KING’S BIRTH DAY, MAY 28, 17X6. 

IiAY thy flowery garlands by, 

Ever-blooming gentle May I 
Other honours now are nigh J 
Other honours see we pay. 

Lay thy flowery garlands by, &c. 

ii. 

Majesty and great renown 
Wait thy beamy brow to crown. 

Parent of our hero, thou, 

George on Britain didst bestow. 

Thee the trumpet, thee the drum, 10 

With the plumy helm, become : 

Thee the spear and shining shield, 

With every trophy of the warlike field. 
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III. 

t^all thy better blessings forth, 

For the honour of his birth : 

Still the voice of loud Commotion, 

Bid complaining murmurs cease, 

Lay the billows of the ocean j 
And compose the fondajfo peace. 

Call thy better, &c. 20 

xv. 

Queen of Odours, fragrant May, 

For this boon, this happy day. 

Janus with the double face 
Shall to thee resign his place, 

Thou sbait rule with better grace : 

Time from thee shall wait his doom, 

And thou shah lead the year for every age to 
come. 

v. 

Fairest month, in Caesar pride thee, 

Nothing like him caajt Chou bring; 

Though the Graces smile beside thee ; 30 

Though thy bounty gives the spring. 

VI. 

Though like Flora thou array thee, 

Finer than the painted bow; 

Carolina shall repay tH$e 

AH thy VwtetneiSj af) thy show. 

VII. 

She herself a glory greater 

Than thy golden sun discloses ; 
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And her smiling offspring sweeter 
Than the bloom of adl thy reset. 39 


On a fine woman who had a dull 
HUSBAND* 

1 * 

When on fair Celia’s eyes 1 gate, 

And bless their light divine ; 

I stand confounded with afttte, 

To think on what they shine. 

ti. 

On one vile clod of earth she seems 
To fix their influence ; 

Which kindles not at those bright beams, 

Nor wakens into sense. 

in. 

Lost and bewilder’d with the thought, 

I could not but complain. 

That Nature’s Irtish bfed had wrought 
The fairest work in vain. 

IV. 

Thus some, who have the stars tuitty’d* 

Are ignorantly led, 

To think them glorious Hasps won mate 
To light Tom-Fool to bed. 


16 
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AH WILLOW! 

TO MRS. A— D— IN HSR SICRNS8S. 

1 . 

To the brook and the willow that hard him com- 
Ah willow, willow. [plain, 

Poor Colin sac weeping, and told them his pain ; 
Ah willow, willow i ah willow, willow, 
li* 

Sweet Stream, he cry’d -sadly, Pll teach thee to flow. 
Ah willow, 0c. 

And the waters shall rise to the brink with my woe. 
Ah willow, 0c. 

in. 

Ail restless aod painful poor Amoret lies. 

Ah willow, 0c. 

And counts the sad moments of time as it flies, 

Ah willow, 0c. 

IV* 

To the nymph- nay heart ftoyes, ye soft slumbers 
Ah willow, 0c. [repair ; 

Spread your downy wings o'er her, and make her 
Ah willow, 0c. [your care, 

v. 

Dear Brook, wne thy chance near her pillow to 
. -Ah willow, 0c. {creep. 

Perhaps thy soft murmurs might lull her to sleep. 
Ah willow, *0c. Sfl 
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VI. 

Let me be kept waking, my eyes never close. 

Ah willow, (3c. 

So the sleep that I lose brings my fair one repose, 
Ah willow, (3c. 

VII. 

But if I a nr doom’d to be wretched indeed ; 

Ah willow, (3c. 

If the loss of my dear*one, my love is decreed, 

Ah willow, (3c. 

VII i. 

If no more my sad heart by those eyes shall be 
Ah willow, (3c* [cheer’d ; 

If the voice of my warbler no more shall be heard; 
’Ah willow, (3c . 

ix. 

Believe me, thou fair one ; thou dear one, believe. 
Ah willow, (3c . 

Few sighs to thy loss, and few tears, will I give. 
Ah willow, (3c* 

x. 

One fate to thy Colin and thee shall be ty'd. 

Ah willow, (3c. 

And soon lay thy shepherd close by thy cold side. 
Ah willow, &c. 

XI. 

Then run, gentle Brook * and to lace tbysslf, haste ; 
Ah willow, willow. 

Fade thou too, my willow, this verse is my fast; 

Ah willow, willow j ah willow, Willow. 44 
Rowe. g 
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TO THE SAME, SINGIN6. 


W hat charms in melody are found 
To soften every pain ! 

How do we catch the healing sound, 
And feel the soothing strain 1 


Still w'hen I hear thee, O my Fair, 
I bid my heart rejoice ; 

1 shake off every sullen care, 

For sorrow flies thy voice. 

in. 

The seasons Philomel obey, 
Whene'er they hear her sing ; 
She bids the winter fly away, 

And she recalls the spring. 


THE FAIR INCONSTANT. 

HE. 

Since I havc long lov’d you in vain, 

And doated on every feature, 

Ci”e me at length but leave to complain 
Of so ungrateful a creature. 

Though I beheld in your wandering eyes 
The wanton symptoms of ranging; 

Still I resolv'd against being wise, 

And lov’d you in spite of your changing. 
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SHE. 

Why should you blame what Heav'nhas made, 10 
Or find any fault in creation ? 

’Tis not the crime of the faithless maid, 

But nature’s inclination. 

’ r is not because 1 love you less, 

Or think you not a true one ; 

But if the truth 1 must confess, 

1 always lov’d a new-one- 16 


c £ 
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PROLOGUE TO THE GAMESTER, 

A COMEDY BY MRS. CLNTL1VKE, 

As it was acted at the New Theatr&~\n Lincoln' s-lnn- 
Fields, 1704. 

SPOKEN BY M'R. BETTERTON. 


1 f humble wives, that drag the marriage chain 
With cursed dogged husbands, may complain ; 

If turn’d at large to starve, as we by you, 

They may, at least, for alimony sue. 

Know, we resolve to make the case our own, 
Between the plaintiff Stage, and the defendant town. 
When first you took us from our father’s house, 
And lovingly our int’rest did espouse, 

You kept us fine, caress’d, and lodg’d us here, 
And honey-moon held out above throe year ; 1 0 

At length, for pleasures known do seldom last, 
Frequent enjoyment pali’d your sprightly taste ; 
And though at first you did not quite neglect, 

We found your love was dwindled to respect. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in your way it fell, 

You stopp’d, and call’d to see if we were well. 
Now, quite estrang’d, this wretched place you shun, 
Like bad wine, bus’ness, duels, and a dun. 

Have we for this increas’d Apollo’s race ? } 

Been often pregnant with your wit’s embrace ? 2 A > 
x\nd borne you many chopping babes of grace ? J 
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Some ugly toads we had, and that's the curse, 
They were so like you, that you far’d the worse ; 
For this to-night, we are not much in pain, 

Look on’t, and if you like it, entertain : 

If all the midwife says of it be true, 

There are some features too like some of you : 

For us, if you think fitting to forsake it, 

We mean to run away, and let the parish take it. 29 


PROLOGUE TO THE NONJUROR : 

A COMEDY BY MR. CIBBER*. 

As it was acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lanc, 1718- 
SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

Tq.n I a JIT, ye Whigs and Tories, both be safe. 
Nor hope at one another’s cost to laugh. 

We mean to souse old Satan and the Pope; 
They’ve no relations here, nor friends, we hope. 

A tool of theirs supplies the comic stage 
With just materials for satiric rage : 

Nor think our colours may too strongly paint 
The stiff Non-juriag Separation Saint. 
Good-breeding ne’er commands us to be civil 
To those who give the nation to the devil; 10 
Who at our surest, best foundation strike, 

And hate our monarch and our church alike ; 

Our church — which, awed with reverential fear, 
Scarcely the Muse presumes to mention here. 
c 3 
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Long may she these her worst of foes defy , 

And lift her mitred head triumphant to the sky 1 
While theira*-*>but satire silently disdains 
To name what lives not but in madmen’s brains. 
Like bawds, each lurking pastor ^geeks the dark, 
And fears the Justice's enquiring clerk. 20 

In close back-rooms his routed flocks he rallies, 
And reigns the patriarch of blind lanes and allies : 
There safe, he lets his thund’nng censures fly, ^ 
Unchmtens, damns us, gives our laws the lie, > 
And excommunicates three stories high. } 

Why, since a land of liberty they hate, 

Still will they linger in this free-born stale ? 

Here, ev’ry hour, fresh, hateful objects rise, 

Piacr and prosperity afflict their eyes. 

With anguish, pnnee and people they survey, 30 
Their just obedience and his righteous sway. 

Ship off, ye Slaves l and seek some passive land, 
Where tyrants after your own hearts command 
To your Transalpine master’s rule resort, 

And fill an empty abdicated court : 

Turn your possessions here to ready rhino. 

And buy ye lands and lordships at Urbinp. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE INCONSTANT, 

OR 

THE WAY TO WIN HIM: 

A COMTDY BY MR. FARQUHAR, 

As it was acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 1703. 
SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 


I 4 ROM Fletcher’s great original, # to-day 
We took the hint of this our modem play : 

Our author, from his lines, has strove to paint 
A witty, wild, inconstant, free gallant, 

With a gay soul, with sense and will to rove, ^ 
With language, and with softness fram’d to move, > 
With little truth, but with a world of love. } 
Such forms on maids in morning slumbers wait, \ 
When fancy first instructs their hearts to beat, f 
When first they wish, and sigh for what they knowf 
not yet. 10/ 

Frown not, ye Fair, to think your lovers may 
Reach your cold hearts by some unguarded way ; 
Let Villeroy’s misfortune make you wise, 

There’s danger still in darkness and surprise , 
Though from his rampart he defy’d the foe, 
Prince Eugene found an aqueduct below. 

With easy freedom, and a gay address, 

A pressing lover seldom wants success : 

* See the Wild-goose Chase. 
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Whilst the respectful, like the Greek, sits down, 
And wastes a ten years siege before one town. 20 
For her own sake let no forsaken maid 
Our wanderer for want of love, upbraid ; 

Since *tis a secret, none should e'er confess, 

That they have lost the happy ^jpw’r to please. 

If you suspect the rogue inclin'd to break, 

Break first, and swear you’ve turn’d him off a week ; 
As princes when they resty statesmen doubt, 

Before they can surrender, turn them out. 
What-e’er you think, grave uses may be made, 

As much, ev’n for Inconstancy be said. 30 

Let the good man, for Marriage Rites design'd, 
With studious care, and diligence of mind, 

T urn over ev'ry Page of Womankind ; 

Mark ev’ry sense, and how the readings vary, 

And when be knows the worst on't — let him marry. 


EPILOGUE 

SPOKEN BY MRS. BARRY, 

At the Theatre-Royal in "Drury -Lane, 7th ,/lpriJ, 1709, 
at her playing in ** Love for Love” with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, for the Benefit of Mr. Betterton . 

A s somebrave knight, who oncewith spear and shield 
JIad sought renown in many a well-fought field ; 
But now no more with sacred, finite inspir'd, 

Was to a peaceful hermitage Atir'd : 
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There, if by chance disastrous ales he hears, 

Of matrons* wrongs and captive virgins* tears. 

He feels soft pity urge his generous breast. 

And vows once more to succour the distress'd, 
Buckled m mail, he sallies on the plain, 

And turns him to the feats of arms again. 10 
So we, to former leagues of friendship true, 
Have bid once more^our peaceful homes adieu, 

To aid Old Thomas and to pleasure you. 

Like errant damsels, boldly we engage, 

Arm’d, as you see, for the defenceless stage. 

Time was when this good man no help did lack, 
And scorn'd that any she should hold his back ; 
But now, so age and frailty have ordain*d. 

By two* at once he's forc’d to be sustain'd. 

You see what failing Nature brings man to; 80 
And yet let none insult, for aught we know, 

She may not wear so well with some of you. 
Though old, you find his strength is not clean past, 
But true as steel he's metal to the last. 

If better he perform’d in days of yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that's in his pow'r ; 
What can the youngest of you all do more ? 

What he has been, though present praise be I 
Shall happ'ly be a theme in times to come, [dumb, > 
As now we talk of Roscius, and of Rome. 30 ) 
Had you withheld your favors on this night, 

Old Shakspeare's ghost had ns'n to do him right. 

• Mrs Borrow tad Mrs. Bracegirdle clasp him round the 
waist 
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With indignation had you seen hnn frown 
Upon a worthless, witless, tasteless town; 

Gnev’d and repining, you had heard him say, 
Why are the Muse’s labours cast away ? > 

Why did I write what only he coi^d play ? J 
But since, like friends to wit, thdMhiong’d you meet, 
Go on and make the generous wort complete : 

Be true to merit, and still own his cause, 40 
Find something for him more than bare applause. 
In just remembrance of your pleasure past, 

Be kind, and give him a discharge at last ; 

In peace and ease life’s remnant let him wear, 

And hang his consecrated buskin* there. 45 


EPILOGUE TO THE CRUEL GIFT : 

A TRAGEDY BY MRS. CENTLIVRE J 
At it wag acted at the Theatre-Royal m Drury. LanCt 1717. 
SPOKEN 3Y MRS. OLDFIELD. 


— *t was a narrow ’scape my lover made ; 
That Cup and Message — I was sore afraid — 

Was that a present for a new-made widow, 

All in her doleful dumps, like doleful Dido ? 
When one peep'd in—and hop’d for something good, 
There was-!— oh Gad ! a hasty Heart and Blodd t, 


* PointiM to the tqp pf the stage 

4 This tragedy was (bunded Upon the story of Segismond* 
and C?uis'*ardo, one of Boccace’s novels, wherein the heart of 
the lover is sent by the father to Ins daughter as a present 
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If the old man had shewn himself a father, 

His bowl should have enclosed' a cordial rather, 
Something to cheer me up amidst my trance, 
VEau de Barde — or comfortable Nantz *1 10 

He thought he paid it off with being smart, 

And, to be witty, cry'd, he’d send the heart. 

It could have told his gravity, moreover "1 
Were I our sex’s secrets to discover, > 

’Tis what we never look’d for in a Lover. J 
Let but the bridegroom prudently provide 
All others Matters fitting for a Bride, 

So he make good the Jewels and the Jointure, 

To miss the Heart does seldom disappoint her. 
Faith, for the fashion Hearts of late are made in, 20 
They are the vilest Baubles we can trade in. 
Where are the tough brave B r itons to be found. 
With Hearts of Oak, so much of old renown’d ? 
How many worthy gentlemen of late 
Swore to be true to Mother Church and State ; 
When their false Hearts were secretly maintaining 
Yon* trim king Pepin at Avignon reigning? 

Shame on the canting crew of Soul-insurers, 

The Tyburn tribe of speech-making Non-jurors; 
Who, in new-fangled terms,oldTruthsexplaming30 
Teach honest Englishmen, damn’d Double-meaning. 

Oh ! would you lost integrity restore. 

And boast that Faith your plain fore-fathers bore ; 
What surer pattern can you hope to find, 

Than that dear pledge t your monarch left behind ' 

* i. e. Citron water and good brandy 
+ The Prince of Wales, then present 
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See how his looks his honest Heart explain, 

And speak the blessings of bis future Reign ! 

In his each feature, truth and candour trace, 

And read Plain-dealing written in his Face. 39 



IMITATIONS, &;c. 


THE GOLDEN VERSES 
OF PYTHAGORAS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 

TO THE READER. 

I HOPE the reader will forgive the liberty / have 
■ taken in translating these Verses somewhat at 
large , without which it would have been almost 
impossible to have given any kind of tiers in Eng- 
lish poetry to so dry a subject. The sense of the 
author, is, I hope, no where mistaken ; and if there 
seems in some places to be some additions in the 
English verses to the Greek text, they are only 
such as may be justified from Hierocles's Commen- 
tary, and delivered by him as the larger and ex- 
plained sense of the author's short precept . I 
have in some few places ventured to differ from 
the learned M. Dacier's French interpretation, as 
those that shall give themselves the trouble of a 
strict comparison will fnd. How far / am in 
the right , is left to the reader to determine . 

First to the gods thy humble homage pay ; 

The greatest this, and first of laws obey : 

Perform thy vows, observe thy plighted troth, 

And let religion bind thee to thy oath. 

H 
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The heroes next demand thy just regard, 

Renown’ d on earth, and to the stars preferred, 

To light and endless life, their virtue’s sure re- 
ward. 5 

Due rites perform and honours go. the dead, 

To ev'ry wise, to ev’ry pidus shade. 

With lowly duty to thy parents bow, 10 

And grace and favor to thy kindred shew. 

For what concerns the rest of human kind, “1 
Chuse out the man to virtue best inclin’d ; f 
Him to thy arms receive, him to thy bosom bind, J 
Possess'd of such a friend, preserve him still ; 15 

Nor “thwart his counsels with thy stubborn will ; 
Pliant to all his admonitions prove, 

And yield to all his offices of love : 

Him from thy heart, so true, so justly dear, 

Let no rash word nor light offences tear ; 20 

Bear all thou cans’ t, still with his failings strive, 
And to the utmost still, and still forgive ; 

For strong necessity alone explores 
The secret vigour of our latent pow’rs, 

Rouses and urges on the la zy heart, 25 

Force, to itself unknown before, t'exert. 

By use thy stronger appetites assuage, 

Thy gluttony, thy sloth, thy lust, thy rage : 

From each dishonest act of shame forbear ; 

Of others, and thyself, alike beware. 30 

Let rev’rence of thyself thy thoughts control, 

And guard the sacred temple of thy soul. 

1 
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Let justice o'er thy word and deed preside, 

And reason ev’n thy meanest actions guide : 

For kdt^r that death is man’s appointed doom. 
Know that the day of great account will come, 
When thy past life shall strictly be survey'd, 

Each word, each deed, be in the balance laid, > 
And all the good and all the ill most justly be re- J 
For wealth, the perishing, uncertain good, [paid. 40 
Ebbing and flowing like the fickle flood, 

That knows no sure, no fix’d abiding-place, 

But wand’ring loves from hand to hand to pass 
Revolve the getter’s joy and loser's pain, 

And think if it be worth thy while to .gain. 

Of all those sorrows that attend mankind, 

With patience bear the lot to thee assign’d ; 

Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the load, 

For know what man calls Fortune, is from God. 
In what thou may’st from Wisdom seek relief, 50 
And let her healing hand assuage thy grief ; 

Yet still whate’er the righteous doom ordains. 
What cause soever multiplies thy pains, 

Let not those pains as ills be understood ; 

For God delights not to afflict the good. 

The reasoning arts to various ends apply’d, 

Is oft' a sure, but oft an erring guide ; 

Thy judgment therefore sound and cool preserve,. 
Nor lightly from thy resolution swerve ; 

The dazzling pomp of words does oft deceive, 60 

And sweet persuasion wins the easy to believe. 
h 2 
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When fools and liars labour to persuade, 

Be dumb, and let the babblers vainly plead. 

This above all, this lesson chiefly learn,' 

This nearly does, and first, thyself, concern ; 

Let not example, let no soothing tongue. 

Prevail upon thee with a Syren’s iffJng, 

To do thy soul’s immortal essence wrong. 

Of good and ill by words or deeds rxprest, 

Choose for thyself, and always choose the best. 70 
Let wary thought each cnterpi ise forerun, 

And ponder on thy task before begun, 

Lest folly should the wretched work deface, 

Aud mock thy fruitless labours with disgrace. 

Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, 

Act without thought, and thoughtless words they 
But thou, in all thou dost, with early cares [waste. 
Strive to prevent at first a fate like theirs; 

That sorrow on the end may never wait, 

Nor sharp repentance make thee wise too late. 80 
Beware thy meddling hand in ought to try. 

That does beyond thy reach of knowledge lie ; 

But seek to know, and bend thy serious thought 
To search the profitable knowledge out. 

So joys on joys for ever shall increase, 

Wisdom shall crown thy labours, and shall bless 
Thy life with pleasure, and thy end with peace, J 
Nor let the body want its part, but share 
A just proportion of thy tender care ; 

For health and welfare prudently provide, 90 
And let its lawful wants be all supply’d. 


} 
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Let sober draughts refresh, and wholesome fare, 
Decay ing Nature’s watted force repair ; > 

And sprightly exercise the duller spirits cheer. J 
In all things still which to this care belong, 
Observe this rule, to guard tWf soul from wrong. 
By virtuous use thy life and manners frame, 

Manly and simply pure, and free from blame. 

Provoke not Envy f s deadly rage, but fly 
The glancing curse of her malicious eye. 100 

Seek not in nefedlcss luxury to waste 
Thy wealth and substance with a spendthrift’s haste. 
Yet flying these, be watchful, lest thy mind, “'j 
Prone to extremes, an equal dang#r find, V 

And be to sordid avarice inclin’d. J 

Distant alike from each, to neither lean, 


But ever keep the happy Golden Mean. 

Be careful still to guard thy soul from wrong. 
And let thy thought prevent thy hand and tongue. 

Let not the stealing God of Sleep surprise, 110 
Nor creep in slumbers on thy weary eyes, 

Ere.ev’ry action of the former day 
Strjc^y thou dost and righteously survey. 

With rev’rence at thy own tribunal stand, 

And answer justly .to thy, own demand, 

Where have I been ? in what have 1 transgress’d ? 
W^at good or ill has this day’s life express’d ? 
Where have I fail’d in what I ought to do ? 

Jp v wl\at to£rod, toman, or to myself I owe ? 
Inquire scyerc ^what-e’er from first to last, 120 
Tromjmouppg* dawn, till ev’ning’s gloom, has past. 
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If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 

And let thy soul with strong remorse be tom : 

If good, the good with peace of mind repay, "I 
And to thy secret self with pleasure say, S 

“ Rejoice, my heart ! for all went well to-day.” J 
These thoughts, and chiefly the%.thymind should 
Employ thy study, and engage thy love. [move, 
These are the rules which will to virtue lead, 

And teach thy feet her heavenly paths to tread. 1 30 
This by his name I swear whose sacred lore “j 
First to mankind explain’d the mystic Four, )* 
Source of eternal nature and' almighty power. J 
In all thou dost first let thy prayers ascend, i 
And to the gods thy labours first commend : [end. > 
From them implore success, and hope a prosperous j 
So shall thy ablei mind be taught to soar, 

And wisdom in heT secret ways explore ; 

To range through heaven above and earth below, 
Immortal gods and mortal men to know. 140 
So shalt thou learn what power does all control, 
What bounds the parts, and what unites the whole : 
And rightly judge, in all this wondrous frame, 
How universal Nature is the same : 

So shalt thou ne'er thy vain affections plate 
On hopes of what shall never come to pass. 

Man, wretched Man 1 thou shalt be taoght to 
know. 

Who bears within himself the inborn cause of woe. 
Unhappy race ! that never yet could tell. 

How near their good and happiness they dwell. 110 
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Depriv’d of sense, they neither hear nor see ; J 
Fetter’d in vice, they seek not to be free, > 
But stupid, to their own sad fatd' agree : y 

Like pond’rous rolling-stones, oppress’d with ill, ] 
The weight that loads them mdkes them roll on ^ 
Bereft of choice and freedom of the will ; [still J 
For native strife in every bosom reigns, 

And secretly an impious war maintains : 

Provoke not this, but let the combat cease, 

And ev’ry yielding passion sue for peace. 160 
Would’st thou, great Jove, thou father of man- } 
Reveal the Demon for that task assign’d, [kind, > 
The wretched race an end of woes would find. } 
And yet be bold, O man 1 divine thou art, 

And of the gods* celestial essence part. 

Nor sacred Nature is from thee conceal’d, 

But to thy race her mystic rules reveal’d. 

These if to know thou happily attain, 

Soon shah thou perfect be in all that I ordain. 

Thy wounded soul to health thou (.halt restore, 170 
And free from ev’ry pain she felt before. 

Abstain, I warn, from meats unclean and foul, 
So keep thy body pure, so free thy soul ; 

So rightly judge j thy reason so maintain ; 1 

Reason which Heav’n did for thy guide ordain ; > 
Let that best reason ever hold the rein. J 

Then if this mortal body thou forsake, 

And thy glad flight to the pure ether take, 

Among the gods exalted shah thou shine. 
Immortal, incorruptible, divine : 
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The tyrant Death securely shah thou brave, 

And scorn the dark dominion of the grave. 1 82 


HOR. BOOK II. ODE IV. IMITATED. 

THE LORD CRIFFIlf TO THE EARL OJ SCAESDALE. 

Do not, most fragrant Earl 1 disclaim 
Thy bright, thy reputable flame, 

To Bracegirdle the brown : 

But publicly espouse the dame, 

And say, G — d — the Town. 

II. 

Full many heroes, fierce and keen, 

With drabs have deeply smitten been, 

Although right good commanders ; 

Some who with you have Hounslow seen, 

And some who ’ve been in Flanders. ] 0 

HI- 

Did not base Greber’s Peg * inflame 
The sober Earl of Nottingham, 

Of sober fire descended ? 

That careless of his soul and fame, 

To play-houses he nightly came, 

And left church undefended. 

IV. 

The monarch who of France ia height, 

Who rules the roast with matchless might 
Since William went to heaven ; % 

• Signora Francesco Marguareta de FEpine, an Italian soog- 
$tre». 
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Loves Maintenon, bis lady bright, 20 

Who was but Scarron’s leaving. 

v. 

Though thy dear’s father kept in inn 
At grisly Head of Saracen, 

For carriers at Northampton; 

Yet she might come of gentler km, 

Than e’er that father dreamt on. 

VI. 

Of proffers large her choice had she. 

Of jewels, plate, and land in fee, 

Which she with scorn rejected : 

And can a nymph so virtuous be 30 

Of base-born blood suspected ? 

VII. 

Her dimple cheek, and roguish eye, 

Her slender waist, and taper thigh, 

I always thought provoking ; 

But, faith, though I talk waggishly, 

I mean no more than joking. 

VIII. 

Then be not jealous, Friend : for Why ? 

My Lady Marchioness is nigh. 

To see I ne’er should hurt ye ; 

Besides, you know full well that I 40 

Am turn’d of five-and-forty. 
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THE RECONCILEMENT BETWEEN 

JACOB TONSON AND MR. CONGREVE. 

An Imitation qf Horace, Book III. Ode IX. 

TONSON. 

W H „ f at my house in Fleet-street once you lay, 
How merrily, dear Sir, time pass’d away ? 

While “ I partook your wine, your wit, and mirth, 
“ I was the happiest creature on God’s yearth.”* 

CONGREVE. 

While in your early days of reputation. 

You for blue garters had not such a passion ; 
While yet you did not use (as now your trade is) 
To drink with noble lords, and toast their ladies; 
Ihou, Jacob Tonson, wert to my conceiving, 

The cheerful test, best, honest, fellow living. 10 

TONSON. 

I'm in with Captain Vanburgh at the present, 
A most sweet-natur’d gentleman, and plea- 
sant; 

He writes youj comedies, draws schemes, and models. 
And builds dukes’ houses upon very odd hills : 

For him, so much I doat on him, that I, 

If J was sure to go to heaven would die. 

CONGREVE. 

Templet and Delaval are now my party. 

Men that arc tam Mcrcurio both quam Matte ; 

* The dialect of the elder Tonson. 

♦ Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobhara. 
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And though for them I shall scarce go to heaven, 
Yet I can drink with them six nights in seven. 20 

TONSON. 

What if from Van’s dear arms I shoold retire, 
And once more warm my Btinniani* at youT fire ; 
If I to Bow-street should invite you home, } 
And set a bed up in my dining-room, > 

Tell me, dear Mr. Congreve, would you come ? J 

CONGREVE. 

Though the gay sailor, and the gentle knight, 
Were ten times more my joy and heart’s delight, 
Though civil persons they, you ruder were, 

And had more humours than a dancing-bear ; 

Yet for your sake I’d bid them both adieu, 

And live and die, dear Bob, with only you. 31 


HORACE, BOOK III. ODE XXL 

TO HIS CASK. 

1 . 

Ha„. , gentle Cask ! whose venerable head, 
With hoary down and ancient dust o’er-spread, 
Proclaims, that since the vine first brought thee 
Old age has added to thy worth. [forth, 

Whether the sprightly juice thou dost contain, 
Thy votaries will to wit and love, 

Or senseless noise and lewdness move, 

Or sleep, the cure of these and every other pain- 
* Jacob's term for his corns. 
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II. 

Since to some day propitious and great. 

Justly at first thou was design'd by Fate % 10 

This day, the happiest of thy many years, 

With thee I will forget my cares ; 

To my Corvinus’ health thou s^lt go round, 

(Since thou art ripen'd for to-day, 

And longer age would bring decay) 

Till every anxious thought in the rich stream be 
hi. [drown'd. 

To thee my friend his roughness shall submit, 

And Socrates himself a while forget. 

Thus when old Cato would sometimes unbend 
The*TUgged stiffness of his mind, 20 

Stem and severe, the Stoick quaff’d his bowl. 

His frozen virtue felt the charm, 

And soon grew pleas'd, and soon grew warm, 
And ble&s'd the sprightly power that cheer’d his 
gloomy soul. 

IV. 

With kind constraint ill-nature thou dost bend, 
And mould the snarling Cynic to a friend. 

The sage reserv’d, and fam’d for gravity, \ 

Finds all he knows summ’d up in thee, f 

And by thy pow’r unlock’d, grows easy, gay,£ 
and free. j 

The swain, who did some cred’lous nymph persuade 
To grant him all, inspir'd by thee, 30 

Devotes her to his vanity, 

And to his fellow-fops toasts the abandon'd maid. 
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V. 

The l&Tetch who, press’d beneath a load of cares, 
And labouring with continual woes, despairs, 

If thy kind warmth does his chill’d sense invade, 
From earth he rears his drooping head, 

Reviv’d by thee, he ceases now to mourn ; 

His flying cares give way to haste, 

And to the god resign his breast, 40 

Where hopes of better days, and better things re- 
iv. [turn. 

The lab’ring hind, who with hard toil and pains, 
Amidst his wants, a wretched life maintains ; 

If thy rich juice homely supper crown. 

Hot with thy fires, and bolder grown, 

Of kings, and other arbitrary pow’r, 

And how by impious arms they reign, 

Fiercely he talks with rude disdain. 

And vows to be aslave, to be a wretch, no more. 49 

VII. 

Fair Queen of Love, and thou great God of Wine, 1 
Hear ev’ry Grace, and all ye Powers divine, > 

All that to mirth and friendship do incline, ) 

Crown this auspicious Cask, and happy night, 
With all things that can give delight ; 

Be ev’ry ,care and anxious thought away ; 

Ye Tapers still be bright and clear. 

Rival die moon, and each pale star, 

Your beams shall yield to none, but bis who brings 
the day. 

i 
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HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE ^ 

TO VENUS. 

Once more the Queen of Love invades my breast, 
Late, .with long ease and pefteful pleasures blest ; 
Spare, spare the wretch, that still has been thy 1 
And let my former service have [slave, > 

1 he merit to protect me to the grave. } 

Much am I chang'd from what I once have been, 
When under Cynera, the good and fair, 

With joy I did thy fetters wear, 

Bless'd in the gentle sway of an indulgent queen. 
Stiff and unequal to die labour now, 

With pain mv neck beneath thy yoke I bow. 
Why dost thou urge me still to bear ? Oh 1 why ^ 
Dost thou not much rather fly > 

To youthful breasts, to mirth and gaiety ? \ 

Co, bid thy swans their glossy wings expand, 

And swiftly through the yielding air 
To Damon thee their goddess bear, 

Worthy to be thy slave, and fit for thy command. 
Noble, and graceful, witty, gay, and young, 

Joy in his heart, love on his charming tongue. 20 
Skill'd in a thousand soft prevailing arts, 

With wond'roaf force the youth imparts 
Thy pow’r to unexpeiienc'd virgin's hearts. 

Far shall he stretch the bounds of thy command 
And if thou shah his wishes bless, 

Beyond his rivals with success. 

In gold and marble shall thy statues stand 


zu 

} 
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Beneath the sacred shade of Odel’s wood. 

Or on the banks of Ouse’s gentle flood. 

With odorous beams a temple be shall raise, 30^ 
For ever sacred to thy praise, f 

Till the fair stream, and wood, and love itselff 
decays. ) 

There while rich incense on thy altar burns, 

Thy votaries, the nymphs and swains. 

In melting soft harmonious strains, 

Mix’d with their softer flutes, shall tell their flames 


by turns. 

As love and beauty with the light are bom, 

So with the day thy honours shall return ; 

Some lovely youth, pair’d with a blushing maid, \ 
A troop of either sex shall lead, 40 f 

And twice the Salian measures round thy altar t 
Thus with an equal empire o’er the light, [tread, j 
The Queen of Love and God of Wit, 
Together risfe, together sit: 

But, Goddess, do thou stay, and bless alone the 
night. 

There may’st thou reign, while I forget to love ; 
No more false beauty shall my passion move; 

Nor shall my fond believing heart be led, i 
By mutual vows and oaths betray’d, > 

To hope for truth from the protesting maid. 50 y 
With love the sprightly joys of wine are fled ; 
The rotes too shall wither now, 

That us’d to shade and crown my brow, 

And round my cheerful temples fragrant odouxtshed. 

i 2 
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But tell me, Cynthia, say, bewitching Fair, 

What mean these sighs ? why steals this falling tear ? 
And when my struggling thoughts for passage"! 
Why did my tongue refuse to move ; [strove, ^ 
Tell me, can this be any thing but love ? J 
Still with the night my dreams my griefs renew, 60 
Still she is present to my eyes, 

And still in vain I, as she flies, 

O’er woods, and plains, and seas, the scornful* maid 
pursue. 


HORACE, BOOK I. EPIST. IV. Imitated . 

TO RICHARD THORNHILL, ES®.* 


Thornhill! whom doubly to my heart com- 
The critic's art, and candour of a friend, [mend, 
Say what thou dost in thy retirement find, 

Worthy the labours of thy active mind ; 

Whether the tragic Muse inspires thy thought. 

To emulate what jnoving Otway wrote; 

Or whether to the covert of some grove 
Tbou and thy thoughts do from the world remove, 
Where to thyself thou all those rules dost show, 
That good men ought to practise, or wise know. 10 
For sure thy mass of men is no dull clay, 

But well-inform'd with the celestial ray. 

* Who fldaght the duel with Sir Cholmondley Deering. 
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1 he bounteous gods, to thee completely kind, 

In a fair frame inclos’d thy fairer mind; 

And though they did profusely wealth bestow, 
They gave thee the true use of wealth to know. 
Could ev’n the nurse wish for her darling boy 
A happiness which thou dost not enjoy : 

What can heT fond ambition ask beyond 
A soul by wisdom’s noblest precepts crown'd? 20 
To this fair speech, and happy utterance join'd, 

T’ unlock the secret treasures of the mind. 

And make the blessing common to mankind. 

On these let health and reputation wait, 

The favour of the virtuous and the great ; 

A tabic cheerfully and cleanly spread, 

Strangers alike to riot and to need ! 

Such an estate as no extremes may know, 

A free and just disdain for all things else below. 
Amidst uncertain hopes, and anxious cares, 30 
Tumultuous strife, and miserable fears, 

Prepare for all events thy constant breast, 

And let each day be to thee as thy last. 

That morning's dawn will with new pleasure rise, 
Whose light shall unexpected bless thy eyes. 

Me, when to Town in winter you repair, 
Battening in ease you’ll find, sleek, fresh, and fair $ 
Me, who have leam’d from Epicurus’ lore, 

To snatch the blessings of the flying hour. 

Whom ev’ry Friday at The Vine 1 * you'll find, 

His true duciple, and your faithfal friend. 41 
* A tamo in Looc-Aoc. 

X 3 
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THE STORY OF 

GLAUCUS AND SCYLLA, 

FROM OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, BOOK XIII. 

H E » e ceas'd the nymph; the fair assembly broke ; 
The sea-green Nereids to the waves betook : 

While Scylla, fearful of the wide-spread main. 
Swift to the safer shore returns again. 

There o’er the sandy margin, unarray’d, 

With printless footsteps flies the bounding maid ; 
Or in some winding creek’s secure retreat 
She bathes her weary limbs, and shuns the noon- 
day’s heat. 

Her Glaucus saw, as o’er the deep he rode, 

New to the seas', and late receiv'd a god. 1 0 

He saw, and languish’d for the virgin’s love, ^ 
With many an artful blandishment he strove > 
Her flight to hinder, and her fears remove. j 
The more he sues, the more she wings her flight. 
And nimbly gains a neighbouring mountains height ; 
Steep shelving to the margin of the flood, 

A neighb’ring mountain bare and woodless stood J 
Here, by the place secur’d, her steps she stay’d, 
And, trembling still, her lover’s form survey’d. 
His shape, his hue, her troubled sense appal, ,40 
And dropping locks that o’er his shoulders fall ^ 
She sees his face ‘divine, and manly brow, 

End in a fish’s wreathy tail below : 
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She secs, and doubts within her anxious mind, 
Whether he comes of god, or monster kind. 

This Glaucus soon perceiv’d; and “Oh! for-^ 
(His hand supporting on a Tock lay near) £bear,” f 
“ Forbear, (he cry’d) fond Maid! this needless^ 

“ Nor fish am I, nor monster of the main, [fear. / 

“ But equal with the watery gods I reign; 30 
“Nor Proteus nor Palaemon me excel, 

“ Nor he whose breath inspires the sounding shell. 
“ My birth, *tis true, I owe to mortal race, 

“ And I myself but late a mortal was: 

“ Ev’n then in seas, and seas alone, 1 joy’d; 

“ The seas my hours, and all my cares, employ’d. 
“ In meshes now the twinkling prey I drew, 1 
“ Now skilfully the slender line I threw, > 

“ And silent sat the moving float to view. } 

“Not far from shore, there lies a verdant mead, 40 
“ With herbage Half, and-half with water spread: 
“ 'T here, nor the horned heifers browsing stray, 

“ Nor shaggy kids nor wanton lambkins play; 

“ There, nor the sounding bees their nectar cull, 
“Nor rural swains their genial chaplets pull, 
“Nor flocks, nor herds, nor mowers, haunt the 
“ place, 

“ To crop the flowers, or cut the bushy grass : 

“ Thither, sure first of living race came I, 

“ And sat by chance, my dropping nets to dry: 

" My scaly price, in order all display’d, ’ 50. 

'* By number on the green-sward there I lay’d, 
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44 My captives, whom or in my nets I took, 

“ Or hung unwary on my wily hook. 

44 Strange to behold ! yet what avails a he ? 

44 I saw them bite the grass, as I sat by ; 

44 Then sudden darting o’er the verdant plain, 

44 They spread their fins, as in their native main : 
44 I paus'd, with wonder struck, while all my prey 
44 Left their new master, and regain’d the sea. 

44 Amaz’d, within my secret self I sought, 60 
44 What god, wbat herb, the miracle had wrought : 
44 But sure no herbs have pow’r like this,*’ I rry’d ; 
41 And straight I pluck’d some neighboring hcibs, 
44 and try’d. 

44 Scarce had I bit, and prov’d the wondrous taste, 
44 When strong convulsions shook my troubl’d 
44 breast; 

44 I felt my heart gTOw fond of something strange, 
44 And m> tfhole nature labouring with a change. 
< 4 Restless I grew, and every place forsook, 

44 And still, upon the seas 1 bent my look. 

44 Farewell for ever 1 farewell, Land 1” I said ; 7 0 
44 And plung'd amidst the waves, my sinking head. 
44 The gentle powers, who that low empire keep, 

44 Receiv’d me as a brother of the deep ; 

44 To Tethys, and to Ocean old, they pray, 

44 To puTge my mortal earthly parts away. 

44 The watery parents to their suit agreed, 

44 And thrice nine times a secret diarm they read, 
44 Then with lustrations purify my limbi, 

44 Aqd bid me btfthe beneath a hundred streams ; 
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" A hundred streams from various fountains run, 80 
“ And on my head at once come rushing down. 

“ Thus far each passage 1 remember well, } 
“ And faithfully thus far the tak I tell ; > 

“ But then oblivion dark on all my senses fell.) 
41 Again at length my thought reviving came, 

“ When I no longer found myself the same ; 

44 Then first this sea-green beard 1 felt to grow, 

44 And these large honours on my spreading brow ; 

“ My long descending locks the billows sweep, 89 
“ And my broad shoulders cleave the yielding deep; 
44 My fishy tail, my arms of azure hue, 

“ And every part divinely chang’d, I view. 

“ But what avail these useless honours now ? 

“ What joys can immortality bestow ? 

“ What, though our Nereids all my form approve ? 
" What boots it, while fair Scylla scorns my 
" love?** 

Thus far the god ; and more he would have said; 
When from his presence flew the ruthless maid. 
Stung with repulse, in such disdainful tort, 

He seeks Titanian Circe's horrid court. 108 

ON CONTENTMENT. 

FROM THE LATIN OF J. GERHARD.* 

M any that once, by Fortune's bounty rear’d, 
Amidst the wealthy and the great appear'd; 

* la his Mtditatioim Sacrm. 
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Have wisely from those envy’d heights declin'd, j 
Have conk to that just level of mankind, f 
Where nor too little nor too muck gives the trurf 
peace of mind. } 


ON THE LAST JUDGMENT, 


HAPPINESS OF THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN. 

FROM THE LATIN OF I. GERHARD. 


In thatbless'd day, from ev’ry part, the just, 
Rais'd from the liquid deep or mouldering dust. 
The. various products of Time's fruitful womb, 

All of past ages, present, and to come. 

In full assembly shall at once resort, 

And meet within high HeavVs capacious court. 
These famous names rever’d in days of old. 

Our great forefathers there we shall behold. 

Front whom old stocks and ancestry began. 

And worthily in long succession ran ; 10 

The reverend sires with pleasure shall we greet, 
Attentive hear, while faithful they repeat I 
Full many a virtuous deed, and many a noble f 
feat. J 

There all those tender ties, which here below, A 
Or kindred, or more sacred friendship know, > 
Firm, constant, and unchangeable shall grow. ) 
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Refin'd from passion, and the dregs of sense, 1 
A better, truer, dearer love from thenCe, . 

Its everlasting Being shall commence : J 

There, like their days, their joys shall ne'er bel 
done, f 

No night shall rise, to shade Heaven's glorious! 
But one eternal holy*day go on. [sun, j 
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TO THE KING. 


Si R, 

While my deceased husband wdP engaged in 
the following long and laborious work, he was not 
a little supported in it, by the Honor which he 
proposed to himself of dedicating it to your Sacred 
Maj e st y . This design, which had given him so 
much pleasure for some years, out-lasted his abili- 
ties to put it in execution : for when his life was 
despaired of, and this part of the book remained 
unfinished, he expressed to me his desire, that this 
translation should be laid at Your Majesty's 
feet, as a mark of that zeal and veneration which 
he had always entertained for Your Majesty'j 
Royal Person and Virtues. Had he dived to have 
made his own address to Your Majesty upon 
this occasion, he would have “been able in some 
measure to have done justice to that exalted rh f l 
racter, which it becomes such as 1 am to admire 
in silence: being incapable of representing my 
dear husband in any thing, but in that profound 
humility and respect, with which I am, 

May it please Your Majesty, 

Your Majesty's 
most dutiful and 

most obedient Servant, 

Anne Rowe. 
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R O W E* I LUCAN. VOL. I* 




THE 


PREFACE, 

OIVINO SOME AOCOVVT 9f 

LUCAN AND HIS WQttKS, 

AND 01 

MIL ROWE. 


By JAMES WELWOOD, M. D. 

tlLLOW Ot TMl KOVAL COLLtOt OP VUYIICIAKS, 
LONDON. 


I could not resist Mr. Rowers request in his 
last sickness, nor the importunities of his friends 
since, to introduce into the world this his posthu- 
mous Translation of Lucan, with something by 
way of Preface. I am very sensible how much 
it is out of my sphere, and that I want both leisure 
and materials, to do justice to the Author, or to 
the memory of the Translator. The works of 
both, will best plead for them ; the one, having 
already out-lived seventeen Ages, and bods one 
and the other like to endure as long, as there is 
any taste of liberty pr polite learning left » die 
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vorld. Hard has been the fete of many a great 
genius, that while they have conferred immortality 
on others, they have wanted themselves some 
friend, to embalm their names to posterity. This 
has been ihe fete oF Lucan, ant-perhaps may be 
that & MR Howe. 

All the accounts we have handed down to us 
of the first, are but very lame, and scattered in 
fragments of ancient authors. I am of opinion, 
that why his life is not to be found at any length, 
in the writings of his contemporaries, is the fear 
they were in of Nero's resentment, who could not 
bear to have the life of a man set in a true light, 
whom, together with hi* uncle Seneca, he had sa- 
crificed to his revenge. Notwithstanding this, we 
have some hints in writers who lived near his time, 
that leave us not altogether in the dark, about the 
Life and Work} of tjiis extraordinary young man, 

Martus Annaeus Lucan Vas of an equestrian 
ftfhily of Rome, bom at Corduba in Spain, 
ibout the year of oUr Saviour 39, in the reign of 
Caligula. Hjs family had been transplanted from 
Italy to Spain a considerable time before, and were 
invested with several dignities and employments, 
in that rempte province of the Roman empire. 
His Father w*s Marcus Anpeqft Melp, pr Mella, 
• man of distinguished merit and interest in his 
country, and not the less m esteem, for being the 
Brother pf the {peat Philosophy Seneca. Hit 
Mother was Arilia the daughter of Acilitu Lit? 
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canus, one of the. most eminent o ra t ors of hia 
ume : And it was from his Grandfather that ho 
took the name of Lucan. The Story that is told 
of Hesiod and Homer, of a swan n of bees ho- 
vering about them in their cradle, is likewise told 
of Lucan, and probably with equal but 

whether true or not, it is a proof of the high es- 
teem paid to him by the ancients, as a Poet. 

He was hardly eight months old when he was 
brought from his native country to Rome, that 
he might take the first impression of the Latin 
Tongue, in the City, where it was spoke in the 
greatest purity. 1 wonder then to find somf 
critics detract from his language, as if it took. A 
tincture from the place of his birth, uor can I be 
brought to think otherwise, than that the language 
he writes in, is as pure Roman, as any that was wait 
in Nero's time. As he grew up, his parents edu- 
cated him with a care, that became a promising 
genius, and the rank of his family. His Masters 
were R he mm ins Polcmon the Grammarian, then 
Flavius Viiginius the Rhetorician, and lastly Cor- 
nytu# the stoic Philosopher, to which sect. he ever 
ufter addicted himself* 

. It was in the course of these studies, he. contract- 
ed an intimate friendship with Aajus Persies the 
satirist. It- is no wonder, that two snot- whqte 
genius's were set much alike,/ should unite and 
become agreeable to one another; for if we Cost* 
lidcr Lucan critically, we shall find in him a strong 
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bent towards satire. His manner, it is true, is 
snore declamatory and diffuse than Persius : but 
retire is still in bis view; and the whole Pkarsalia 
appears to me a continued invective against am- 
bition and unbounded power. 

The progress he made in all the parts of learn- 
ing must needs have been very great, considering 
the pregnancy of his genius, and the nice care that 
was taken in cultivating it, by a suitable education: 
nOr is it to be questioned, but besides the masters 
I have ' named, he had likewise the example and 
instructions of his uncle Seneca, the most con- 
spicuous man then of Rome for learning, wit and 
morals. Thus he sejt out in the world, with the 
greatest advantages possible, a noble birth, an opu- 
lent fortune, great relations, and withal, the friend- 
l&ip and protection of an Uncle, who, besides his 
Otter preferments in the Empire, was Favorite, as 
Well as Tutor, to the Emperor. But rhetoric 
seems to have been the art he excelled most in, 
and valued himself most upon; for all writer* 
agre e , lie declaimed in public, when but fourteen 
yean old, both in Greek and Latin, witfa'tmtveml 
applause. To this purpose it is observable, that 
k has interspersed a greqt many oration* in the 
Ptarurfia, and these are acknowledged by all, to 
he very shining parts of the poem. Whence it is 
till Obainttlian, the best judge in tbSse matters, 
reckons him among the Rhetoricians, rather than 
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the Poets, though be was certainly muter of both 
these arts in ? high degree. 

His uncle Seneca being then in great favor with 
Nero, and having the care of that- Prince's edu- 
cation committed to him, it is probable he intro- 
duced his nephew to the court and acquaintance 
of the Emperor. And it appears from an old 
fragment of his life, that he sent for him from 
Athens, where he was at his studies, to Rome for 
that purpose. Every one knows, that Nero, for 
the live first yean of his reign, either really was* 
or pretended to be, endowed with all the amiable 
qualities that became an Emperor, and a Philoso- 
pher. It must Have been in this stage of Ncrot 
life, that Lucan has offered up to him that potiir 
cal Incense we find in the Fint Book of the Pdor- 
salia : for it is not to be imagined, that a man of 
Lucan's temper would flatter Nero in ao gross a 
manner, if he had then thrown off the mask of 
virtue, and appeared in such bloody colon u he 
afterwards did. No 1 Lucan's soul seems to have 
been cast in another mould : and he that dunt, 
throughout the whole PkarsaMa, espouse the party 
of Pompey, and the cause of Rome against Cesar, 
could never have stooped so vilely low, a* to cele- 
brate a Tyrant and a Monster, in such an open 
manner. 1 know some commentators have judg- 
ed that compliment to Nero to be meant naatcair 
ly; but it seems to me plain to be in the greatest 
earnest: and it is mosr than probable, that if Nero 
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bid been as wicked it that time, as he became after- 
wards, Lucan's life had paid for his irony. Now 
hit agreed on by all writers, that he continued for 
yome time in the highest favor and friendship 
with Nero, and it was to that fav^c, as well as hit 
merit, that he owed his being made Quastor , and 
admitted into the College of Avgurs , before he at- 
tained the age required for these offices : in the 
first of which posts he exhibited to the people of 
Rome a show of Gladiators at a vast expence. It 
was in this sun-shine of life, Lucan married Polla 
Afgentaria, the daughter of Pollius Argentarius, 
a Roman Senator ; a lady of noble birth, great 
fortune, and famed beauty ; who, to add to her 
other excellencies, was accomplished in all parts 
of learning, insomuch, that the three first books bf 
the Pharsatia are said to have been revised and 
corrected by her, in his life-time. 

How he came to decline in Nero's favor, we 
have no account, that I know of, in history ; and 
it is agreed by ali, that he lost it gradually, till 
he became his utter aversion. No doubt Lucan's 
virtue, and his principles of liberty, mult make 
him hated by a man of Nero's temper. But there 
-appears to have been a great deal of envy in the 
case, blended with his other prejudices against him* 
upon the account of bis poetry, 

Though the spirit and height bf the Roman 
poetry was somewhat declined, from what it had 
been, in the- timfe- of Augustm ; yet k was stili 
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an art beloved and cultivated. Nero himself vat 
not only fond of it, to Lhe highest degree, but, a* 
most bad poets are, was vain and conceited of his 
perfoi nuances in that kind. He valued himself 
more upon his skill in that art, and in music, 
than on the purple he wore ; and bore it better, 
to be thought a bad Emperor, than a bad poet or 
musician. Now Lucan, though then in favor, was 
too honest and too open to applaud the bombast 
stuff, that Nero was every day repeating in public* 
Lucan appears to have been much of the temper 
of Philoxenus the philosopher, who for not ap- 
proving the verses of Dionysius the tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, was by his order condemned to the mines. 
Upon the promise of amendment the philosopher 
was set at liberty ; but Dionysius repeating to him 
some of his wretched performances, in full expec- 
tation of having them approved, “ Enough,” cried 
out Philoxenus, “ carry me back to the Mina” 
But Lucan carried this point farther, and had the 
imprudence to dispute the prize of eloquence with 
Nero, in a solemn public assembly. The judges 
in that trial were so just and bold, as to adjudge 
the reward to Lucan, which was Fame and a Wroatk 
of Laurel, but in return he lost for ever the favor 
of his competitor. He soon felt the effects of the 
Emperor’s resentment, for die next day be had an 
order sent him, never mote to plead at the bar, 
nor repeat any of his performances in public, as 
all the eminent orators ^and poets went used to do. 
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It is no wondeT that a young man, an admirable 
poet, and one conscious enough of a superior genius, 
should be stung to the quick by this barbarous 
treatment. In revenge, he omitted no occasion to 
treat Nero's verses with the utmos«*contempt, and 
expose them and their author to ridicule. 

In this behaviour towards Nero, he was second* 
cd by his friend Fcrsius j and no doubt, they di* 
verted themselves often alone, at the Emperor's 
expence. Persius Went so far, that he dared to 
attack, openly some of Nero's verses in his first 
Satire, where be brings in bis friend and himself 
repealing them. I believe a sample of them may 
not be unacceptable to the reader, as translated thus 
by Mr. Dryden. 


rniEND. 

But to raw numbers and unfinish’d verse. 

Sweet sound is added uow, to make it terse.* 
*Tis tagg'd with rhime like Berecynthian A tvs. 
The mid part chimes with art that never flat is. 
w *The Dolphin brave, 

" That cat the liquid wave, 

“ Or he who in his line. 

Can chime the long-rib’d Apennine. 

FIUSITJS* 

All this is doggerel stuff. 

1BXBWD. 

What if I bring 

A nobler verse : Anns and the Man I sing. 
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FERSIUS. 

Why name you Virgil with such Fop* as these f 
He's truly great, and must for ever please. 

Not fierce, but awful in his manly page, 

Bold in hu strength, but sober m Ins rage. 

FirEKD. 

What Poems think yon soft J and to be read 
With languishing regurds, anrl bending head ! 

PEBSIUS, 

" Their crooked Horns the Munallonian Crew 
“ With blasts inspir'd ; and Bassaris who slew 
•* The Scornlul Calf, with sword advanc'd on high, 

M Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 

" And Mien as when with ivy bridles bound, 

" She led the spotted L^iix, then Evion rung} 
ft around, > 

“ Evion from woods and floods repairing echoes \ 

sound. * 

The verses marked with the commas are Nero\ 
and it is no wonder that men of so delicate a 
taste as Lucan and Persius could not digest them, 
though made by an Emperor. 

About this time the world was grown weary of 
Nero, for a thousand monstrous cruelties of hit life* 
and the continued .abuse of the imperial power*. 
Rome had groaned long under the weight of them* 
till at length several of the first rank, headed by Piso, 
formed a conspiracy to rid itis world of that aban- 
doned wretch. Lucan huiad htm upou a double 
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score, as his country's enemy, and his own, and 
went heartily into the design. When it was just 
ripe for 'execution, it came to be discovered by 
some of the accomplices, and Lucan was found 
among the first of the conspirators. They were 
condemned to die, and Lucan had the choice of 
the manner of his death. Upon this occasion some 
authors have taxed him with an action, which, if 
true, had been an eternal stain upon his name, that 
to save his life, he informed against his mother. 
This story seems to me to be a mcer calumny, and 
invented only to detract from his fame. It is cer- 
tainly the most unlikely thing in the world, con- 
sidering the whole conduct of his life, and that 
noble scheme of philosophy, and morals, he had 
imbibed from his infancy, and which shines in 
every page of his Pharsalia . It is probable, Nero 
himself, or some of his flatterers, might invent 
the story to blacken his rival to posterity, and 
some unwary authors have afterwardis taken it up 
on trust, without examining into the truth of it. 
We have several fragments of his life, where this 
particular is not to be found ; and, which makes it 
trill the more improbsble to me, the writers that 
mention it, have tacked to it another calumny yet 
more improbable — that be accused her unjustly. 
As this accusation contradicts the whole tenor of 
his life, so it does the manner of his death. It is 
universally agreed,, that having chose to have the 
arteries ot his Anns and Legs opened in a hot bath, 
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he supped cheerfully with his friends, and then 
taking leave of them with the greatest tranquillity 
of mind, and the highest contempt of death, went 
into the bath, and submitted to the operation. 
When he found the extremities of hit body grow- 
ing cold, and death's last alarm in every part, he 
called to mind a passage of his own in the ninth 
Book of the Pkarsalia , which he repeated to the 
•tanders-by, with the same grace and accent, with 
which he used to declaim in public, and immediate- 
ly expired, in the 27th year of his age, and tenth 
of Nero. The passage was that, where he describes 
a soldier of Cato's dying much after the same 
manner, being bit by a serpent, and is thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Rowe. 

“ So the warm blood at once from every part 
Ran purple poison down, and drain’d the fainting 
heart. 

Blood falls for tears, and o'er his moamfut face 
The ruddy drops their tainted passage trace. 
Where-e’er the liquid juices find a way. 

There streams of blood, there crimson rivers stray. 
His mouth and gushing nostrils pour a flood. 

And ev’n the pores otxse out the trickling blood ; 

In the red deluge, all the parts lie drown’d. 

And the whole body seems one bleeding wound.** 

He was buried in his garden at Rome, and them 
was lately to be seen in the church of S to Paulo, 
an ancient marble With the following iqaciipuon. 

a 
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MARCO A1TNJE0 LOCANO, CORDUBENSI POET M, 

RENEflCIO NKRONIS, ,FAMA SERVATA. 

This inscription, if done by Nero’s order, show, 
that even in spite of himself, he paid a secret 
homage to Lucan’s genius and Virtue, and would 
have atoned in some measure for the injuries and 
the death he gave him. But he needed no marble 
or inscription to perpetuate his memory. His 
Phaksalia will outlive all these. 

Lucan wrote several books that have perished by 
the injury of time, and of which nothing remains but 
the titles. The first we are told, he wrote, was a 
i Poem on the combat bdwten Achilles and Hector , 
and Priam' 1 & redeeming his son's body, which, it is 
said, he wrote before he had attained eleven years 
of age. The rest were, The descent of Orpheus , 
into Hell i The burning of Rome , in which he is 
laid not to have spared Nero that set it on fire ; 
and a Poem in praise of his wife Polla Argent ci- 
lia. He wrote likewise several books of Saturna- 
lia , ten books of Silver, an imperfect Tragedy of 
Medea, a Poem upon the burning of Troy, and 
The fate of Priam ; to which some have added 
the Panegyric to Calpkumius Piso, yet extant, 
which I can hardly believe is his, but of a later 
age. But the book he staked his fame on, was 
his Pharsalia, the only one that now remains, 
and which Nero's cruelty has left us imperfect, in 
respect of what it would have been, if he had 
lived to Elfish it. 
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Statius in his Sylva gives us the catalogue of 
Lucan’s works in an elegant manner, introducing 
the muse Calliope accosting him to this purpose. 
“ When thou art scarce past the age of child- 
hood,” says Calliope to Lucfen, “ thou shalt play 
with the valour of Achilles, and Hector’s skill in 
driving of a chariot. Thou shalt draw Priam at 
the feet of his unrelenting conqueror, begging the 
dead body of his darling son. Thou shalt set 
open the gates of Hell for Eurydice, and thy Or- 
pheus shall have the preference in a full theatre; 
in spite of Nero’s envy ;” alluding to the dispute 
for the prize between him and Nero, where the 
piece exhibited by Lucan, was Orpheus’s descent 
into Hell. ** Thou shalt relate” {continues Cal- 
liope) “ that flame which the execrable tyrant 
kindled, to lay in ashes the mistress of the world ; 
nor shalt thou be silent in the praises that arc 
justly due to thy beloved wife,; and when thou 
hast attained to riper years, thou shalt sing in t 
lofty strain, the fatal fields of Philippi, white witR 
Roman bones, the dreadful battle of Pharsalia* 
and the thundering wars of that great Captain* 
who by the renown of his arms merited to be in- 
rolled among the Gods.” “ In that work” (con- 
tinues Calliope) “ thou shalt paint in never-fad- 
ing colours, the austere virtues of Cato, who 
scorned to outlive the liberties of his country, and 
the fate of Pompry, once the darling of Rome* 
Thou shalt, like a tijie Rox^an, weep over the 
a $ 
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crime of the young tyrant Ptolemy ; and shalt 
raise to Pompey, by the power of thy eloquence, 
a higher monument than the Egyptian pyramids.'* 
" The poetry of Ennius/’ (adds Calliope) “ and 
die learned Ere of Eucretius, ^he one that con- 
ducted the Argonauts through such vast seas to the 
conquest of the golden fleece, the other that could 
strike an infinite number of forms from the frit 
atoms of matter, both of them shall give place to 
thee, without the least envy, and even the divine 
Aneid shall pay thee a just respect.' 1 

Thus far Statius, concerning Lucan’s work; 
and even Lucan, in two places of the Pharsalia 
has promised himself immortality to his poem. 
The firat is in the seventh Book, which I beg leave 
to give in prose, though Mr. Rowe has done it a 
thousand rime* better in verse. “ One day/’ says 
he, 14 when these wars shall be spoken of in ages 
yet to come, and among nations far remote from 
Him clime, whether from the voice of fame alone, 
or the real value 1 have given them by this my 
history, those that read it shall alternately hope 
and fear for the great events therein contained. In 
vain, shall they offer up their vows for the righ- 
teous cause, and stand thunder-struck at so many 
various turns of fortune j nor shall they read them 
as things that are already past, but with that con- 
cern as if they were yet to come, and shall range 
themselves, O Pompey, on thy aide." 

The other pass^c, which is the ninth Book, 
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may be translated thus : “ Oh ! Caejar, profane 
thou not through envy the funeral monuments of 
these great patriots, that fell here sacrifices to 
thy ambition. If there may be allowed any re- 
siovn to a Roman rouse, while Homer’s versa* 
shall be thought worthy of praise, they that shall 
live after us, shall read his and mine together; 
My Pharsalia shall live, and no time nor age shall 
consign it to oblivion.” 

This is all that I can trace from the ancients* 
or himself concerning Lucan's life and writings; 
and indeed there is scarce any one author, cither 
ancient or modern, that mentions him but with the 
greatest respect and the highest encomiums, of 
which it would be tedious to give more in* 
stances. 

I design not to enter into any criticism on the 
Phaisalia, though I had ever so much leisure or 
ability for it. I hate to oblige a certain set of 
men that read the ancients only to find fault with 
them, and seem to live only on the excrement* '-of 
authors. I beg leave to tell these Gentlemen , that 
Lucan is not to be tried by those rules of an Ejkifi 
poem, which they have drawn from thg Ilud or 
vEneid ; for if they allow him not the honor *0 
be on the mine foot wjth Homer or Virgil,, they 
must do him the justice at least, a* not to tty hi# 
by laws founded on their model * The /Morsoho is 
properly an historical heroic pocnif because tbt 
subject is a known true story. ¥ Now wdvh.oor UtC 
m 3 
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critics, troth it an unnecessary trifle for an tpk 
poem, and' ought to be thrown aside as a curb to 
invention. To have every part a mere web of 
<4heir own brain, is with them A distinguishing 
ISP? 10 ? a m%hty genius in th%epic way. Hence 
If is these critics observe, that their favourite 
poems of that' kind do always produce in the 
mind of the leader the highest wonder and surprise, 
and the more improbable the story is, still the 
more wonderful and surprising. Much good may 
this notion iMShrirs do them ; but to my taste, a 
fact very exfcrMMmry in its kind, that is attended 
with mrprising^&ihttmstances, big with the highest 
events, and conducted with all the arts of the most 
consummate wisdom, does not strike the less 
strong, but leaves a more lasting impression on my 
mind, for being true. 

If Lucan therefore wants these ornaments, he 
might have borrowed from Helicon , or his own in- 
vention ; he has made us more than ample amends 
by the great and true events that fall within the 
compass of his story. I am of opinion, that in 
his first design of writing this poem of the Civil 
Wars, he resolved to treat the subject fairly and 
plainly, and that fable and invention were to have 
had no share in the work : but the force of cus- 
tom, and the design he had to induce the generali- 
ty of readers to fall in love with Liberty and abhor 
Slavery, the principal design of the poem, induced 
him to embellish it with some fables, that without 
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them his books would not be so universally read : 
so much was fable the delight of the Roman 
people. 

If any shall object to his privilege of being ex- 
amined and tried as an historian, that he has given 
in to the poetical province of invention, and fic- 
tion in the Sijcth Book, where Sixtus enquires of 
the Thessalian Witch Erictho the event of the 
civil war, and the fate of Rome ; it may be an- 
swered, that perhaps the story was true, or at least 
it was commonly believed to be so, m his time, 
which is a sufficient excuse for Lucan to have in- 
serted it. It is true, no other author mentions it. 
But it is usual to find some one passage in one 
historian, that is not mentioned in any other, 
though they treat of tha same subject. For 
though I am fully persuaded that all these Oracles 
and Responses, so famous in the pagan world, were 
the mere cheats of Priests, yet the belief of them, 
and of magic and witchcraft, was universally re- 
ceived at that time. Therefore Lucan may very 
well be excused for felling in with a popular error, 
whether he himself believed it or no, especially 
when it served to enliven and embellish his story. 
If it be an error, it is an error all the ancients have 
fallen into, both Greek and Roman: and Livy, 
the prince of the Latin Historians, abounds* in 
such relations. That it is not below the dignity 
and veracity of an historian to mention such 
things, we have a late instance in a noble author of 
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tuc time, who has likewise wrote the civil ware of 
h£s, country, and intermixed in it the story of the 
ghost of the Duke of Buckingham’s father. 

In general, all the actions that Lucan relates in 
the, course of' his history are qpe ; nor is it any 
impeachment of his veracity, that sometimes he 
differs iu place, manner, or circumstances of ac- 
tions, from other writers, any more, than it is an 
imputation on them, that they differ from him. 
We ourselves have seen in the course of the late 
two famous wars^how differently almost every bat- 
tle and siege haspppen represented, and sometimes 
by those of the Same side, when at the same time 
there be a thousand living witnesses, ready to con. 
tradict any falsehood, that partiality should im- 
pose upon the yorld. This I may affirm ; the 
most important events, and the whole thread of 
action in Lucan are agreeable to the universal con- 
sent of all authors, that have treated of the civil 
wars of Rome. If now and then he differs from 
them in lesser incidents or circumstances, let tbecri- 
tics in history decide the question j for my part, I 
am willing to take them for anecdotes first discovered 
and published by Lucan, which may at least con- 
ciliate to him the favor of our late admirers of <*» 
crct history. , 

After all I have said on this head, I cannot hut 
in some measure call in question some parti of 
Caesar’* character, as drawn by Lucan ; which seem 
to ine not altogether agreeable to truth, nor to thfc 
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universal consent of history. I wish I could vin- 
dicate him in some of his personal representations 
of men, and Caesar in particular, as I can do in the 
narration of the principal events and series of his 
atory. He is not content only to deliver him 
down to posterity, as the subverter of the laws and 
liberties of his country, which he truly was, and 
than which, no greater infamy can possibly be cast 
upon any name ; hut he describes him as pursuing 
lhat abominable end, by the most execrable me- 
thods, and some that were not in Cesar’s nature 
to be guilty of. Caesar was certainly a man far 
from revenge, or delight in blood, and he made 
appear in the exercise of the supreme power, a 
noble and generous inclination to clemency upon 
all occasions : Even Lucan, though never to much 
his enemy, has not omitted his generous usage of 
Domitius at Corfinium, or of Afranius and Pe- 
trous, when they were his prisoners in Spain. 
What can be then said in excuse for Lucan, when 
he represents him riding In triumph over the field 
of Pharsalia, the day after the battle, taking de- 
light in that horrid landscape of slaughter and 
blood, and forbidding the bodies of so many brave 
Romans to be either buried or burnt ? Not any 
one passage of Cesar** life gives countenance to a 
atory like this : and how commendable soever the 
seal of a writer may ,be, against Ac oppressor of 
bis country, it ought not to have transported him 
«o such a degree of malevolence, as to paint the 
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|y>tt merciful conqueror that ever was, in colow 
proper only for the most savage natures. But tl>e 
effects of prejudice and partiality are unaccountable; 
and there is not a day of life, in which even the 
best of men, are not guilty of them in some degree 
or other. How many instances have we in history, 
of the best princes, treated as the worst of men, 
by the pens of authors that were highly prejudice! 
against them ? 

Shall we wonder then, that the Roman people, 
smarting under the lashes of Nero's tyranny, should 
exclaim in the bitterest terms against the memorjr 
of Julius C<esar, since it was from him that Nero 
derived that power to use mankind as be did? 
Those that lived in Lucan’s time, did not consider 
so much what Czesar was in his own person, or 
temper, as what he was the occasion of, to them. 
It is very probable, there were a great many dread- 
ful stories of him handed about by tradition amoig 
the multitude, and even men of sense might give 
credit to them so far as to forget his clemency, 
and remember his ambition, to which they im- 
puted all the cruelties and devastations committed 
by his successors. Resentments of this kind in the 
soul of a man, fond of the antient constitution of 
the Commonwealth, such as Lucan was, might be- 
tray him to believe,' upon too slight grounds, what- 
ever was to the disadvantage of one, he looked 
upon as the subverterof that constitution. It was 
so that quality, and for that crime aleqc, that 
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Brutus afterwards stabbed him ; for personal pre- 
judice against him lie had none, and had been 
highly obliged by him : and it was upon that ac- 
count alone, that Cato scorned to owe his life to 
him, though he well knew, Czsar would have es- 
teemed it one of the greatest felicities of his, to 
have had it in his power to pardon him. I would 
not be thought to make an apology for Lucan's 
thus traducing the memory of Czsar ; but would 
only beg the same indulgence to his partiality, that 
we are willing to allow to most other authors ; for 
I cannot help believing all historians are more or 
less guilty of it. 

I beg leave to observe one thing further on this 
head, that it is odd, Lucan should thus mistake this 
part of Caesar’s character, and yet do him so much 
justice in the rest. His greatness of mind, his in- 
trepid courage, his indefatigable activity, his mag- 
nanimity, his generosity, his consummate know- 
ledge in the art of war, and the power and grace 
of bis eloquence, are all set forth in the best light, 
upon every proper occasion. He never makes him 
speak, but it is with all the strength of argument, 
and all the flower* of rhetoric. It were tedious 
to enumerate every instance of this, and I shall 
only mention the speech to bh Army before the 
battle of Pharsalia, which in thy" opinion surpasses 
all 1 ever read, for the easy nobleness of expres- 
sion, the proper topics to animate his soldiers, and' 
the force of an inimitable eloquence. 
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Among Lucan's few mistakes ^matters of fact, 
taay be added those of geography and astronomy - 
but finding Mr. Rowe has taken some notice of 
them in his Notes, I shall say nothing of them. 
Lucan had neither time, nor opportunity to visit 
the scenes where the actions he describes were done, 
as some other historians both Greek and Romans 
had, and therefore it was no wonder he might com- 
mit some minute errors in these matters. As to 
astronomy, the schemes of that noble science were 
but very conjectural in his time, and not reduced 
to that mathematical certainty they have been since. 

The method and disposition of a work of this 
kind, must be much the same with those observed 
by other historians, with one difference only, which 
I submit to better judgments ; an historian who 
like Lucan has chosen to write in verse, though 
he is obliged to have strict regard to truth in every 
thing he relates, yet perhaps he is not obliged to 
mention all facts, as other historians are. Hq is 
not tied down to relate every minute passage, or 
circumstance, if they be not absolutely necessary 
to the main story ; especially, if they are such as 
would appear heavy and fiat, and consequently in- 
cumber fals genius, or his verse. All these trifling 
parts of action would take off from the pleasure 
and entertainment,* which is the main scope of that 
manner of writing. Thus the particulars of an 
army*i march, the journal of a siege, or the situa- 
tion of a camp, where they are not subservient to 
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the relation of some great and important event, had 
better be spared than inserted in a work ofVthat 
kind. In a prose writer, these perhaps ought, or 
at least may be properly and agreeably enough 
mentioned; of which we have innumerable in- 
stances in most ancient historians, and particularly 
in Thucydides and Livy. 

There is a fault in Lucan against this rule, and 
that is his long and unnecessary enumeration of the 
several parts of Gaul, whence Caesar’s army was 
drawn together, in the First Book. It is enlivened, 
it is true, with some beautiful verses he throws in, 
about the ancient Bards and Druids ; but still in 
the main it is dry, and but of little consequence to 
the story itself. The many different people and 
cities there mentioned were not Caesar’s confede- 
rates, as those in the Third Book were Pompey’s, 
and these last arc particularly named, to express 
how many nations espoused the side of Pompcy. 
Those reckoned up in Gaul were only the places 
where Caesar’s troops had been quartered, and Lucan 
might with as great propriety have mentioned the 
different r.«.its by which they marched, as the gar- 
risons from which they were dfawn. This there- 
fore, in my opinion, had been better left out ; and 
J cannot but likewise think, that the digression of 
Thessaly, and an account of tut first in h a b ita n ts, is 
too prolix, and not of any great co& sequence to his 
purpose 1 am sure it signifies bnt little to the 
Civil War in general, or the battle of Ph ar sa h a. in 
c 
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particular, to know how manyUcivers there are in 
Thessaly, or which of its mountains lies East or 
West. 

But if these be faults in Lucan, they are such as 
will be found in the most admired poets, nay, and 
thought excellencies in them ; and besides, he has 
made us most ample amends in the many extra- 
ordinary beauties of his Poem. The story itself 
is noble and great ; for what can there be in His- 
tory more worthy of our knowledge and attention, 
than a war of the highest importance to mankind, 
carried on between the two greatest Leaders that 
ever were, and by a people the most renowned for 
arts and arms, and who were at that time Masters 
of the World f What a poor subject is that of the 
JEneid, when compared with this of the Pkarsalia 9 
and what a despicable figure does Agamemnon, 
(Homer s King of King's) make, when compared 
with Chiefs, who by saying only, Be thou a King , 
made far greater Kings than him ? The scene of 
the Iliad contained but Greece, some Islands in 
the Aegean and Ionian Seas, with a very little part 
of the leiser Asia ; this of the Civil War of Romo 
drew after it, almost all the nations of the theft 
known world. Troy "fcras hut a little town, of 
little kingdom of Phrygia ; whereas Rome w» then 
Mistress of an Empire, that reached from the Striits 
of Hercules, and the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
Euphrates, and from th e bottom of the Euxuneand 
Ike Caspian seas, to ^Ethiopia and Mount Atlas. 
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The inimitable Virgil is yet more straitened in his 
subject. ./Eneas, a poor fugitive from Troy, with 
a handful of followers, settles at last in Italy, and 
all the Empire that immortal pen could give him, 
is but a few miles upon the banks of the Tiber. 
So vast a disproportion there is between the impor- 
tance of the subject of the j£neid, and that of 
the Pkarsalia , that we End one single Roman, 
Crassus, master of more slaves on his estate, than 
Virgil’s hero had subjects. In fine, it may be said, 
nothing can excuse him for his choice, but that he 
designed his hero for the Ancestor of Rome, and 
the Julian Race. 

I cannot leave this parallel, without taking no- 
tice, to what a height of power the Roman Empire 
was then arrived, in an instance of Caesar himself, 
when but Pro-Consul of Gaul, and before it is 
thought he ever dreamed of being what he after- 
wards. attained to : it is in one of Cicero's letters to 
hiiji, wherein he repeats the words of Csesar's let- 
ters to him some time before. The words are 
these; “ As to what concerns Marcus Furitts, 
whom you recommended to me, I will, if you 
please, rffeke him King of Gaul ; but if you would 
have me advance ^ay other friend of yours* sead 
him to me.*’ ft was no new thing for citizens of 
Rome, such as Cesar was, to dispose of kingdoms 
as they pleased, and Cesar hsmsatf had taken away 
Pcigttruf’s kingdom- from him, and. given it to a 
private gentleman of Perganmm. But there *is one 
c 2 
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surprising instance more, of thg^prodigions great- 
ness of the Roman power, in th£ affair of king 
Antiochus, and that long before the height it ar- 
rived to, at the breaking forth of the Civil War. 
That prince was master of all Egypt, and march- 
ing to the conquest of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and the 
other appendixes of that Empire, Popilius overtakes 
him in his fuH march, with letters from the senate, 
and refuses to give him his hand, till he had read 
them. Antiochus, startled at the command that 
was contained in them, to stop the prbgiess of hit 
victories, asked a short time to consider of it. 
Popilius makes a circle about him with a stick bffc 
he had in hit hand, “ Return me an answer,’ ' said 
he, •• before thou stirrest out of this circle, tor the 
Roman people are no more thy friends.’* Anti- 
ochus, after a short pause, told him with the lowest 
submission, he would obey the Senate’s commands. 
Upon which Popilius gives him his hand and salutes 
him a friend of Rome. After Antiochus had given 
up so great a monarchy, and such a torrent of suc- 
cess, upon receiving only a few words in writing, 
he had indeed remon to send word to the senate, as 
he did by his ambassadors, that he had obeyed 
their commands, with the same submission, as if 
they had been sent him from the immortal Gods. 

To leave this digression. It were the height of 
arrogance to detract over so little from Homer or 
Viigil, who have kept posaesrionof the first places, 
— song, the poets of Greece and Rome, for s* 
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many ages ; yet I hope I may be forgiven, if I say 
there are several passages in both, that appear to 
me trivial, and below the dignity, that shines al- 
most in every page of Lucan. It were to take 
both the Iliad and Sntid in pieces, to prove this ; 
but I shall only take notice of one instance, and 
that is, the different coloring of Virgil's Hero , and 
Lucan's Casar , in a storm. >ELneas is drawn weep- 
ing, and in the greatest confusion and despair, 
though he had assurance from the Gods that lie 
should one day settle and raise a new Empire in 
Italy. Caesar, on the contrary, is represented per- 
fectly sedate, and free from fear. His courage and 
magnanimity brighten up as much upon this occa- 
sion, as afterwards they did at the battles of Phar- 
salia and Munda. Courage would have cost 
Virgil nothing, to have bestowed it on his Hero, 
and he might as easily have thrown him upon the 
Coakt of Carthage in a calm temper of mind, as in 


«*** fc*r- 


Stf Evremont is very severe upon Virgil on this 
account, and has criticised upon his character of 
iEwas in chis manner. When Virgil tells us. 


Extemjrtd y£ne*» solmntur frigore membra, 

I n genii t, & dnpliee* tendens ad sidera p almas, Ike. 

Seized as be it,” says St. Evremont, “ with this 
“ ahillneis through all his limbs, the £m sign of 
“ lifc wo $n d in him* is hijfgr<ti)Biog * ** !***• 

4 ‘ up his hands to lichen, and in aU appearance, 

t 3 
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“ would implore its succour, the condition 
41 wherein the good Hero finds himself, would 
44 afford him strength enough to raise his mind to 
44 the Gods, and pray with attention. His soul, 
44 which could not apply itself to any thing else, 
44 abandons itself to lamentations ; and like those 
44 desolate widows, who upon the first trouble they 
41 meet with, wish they were in the grave with 
41 their dear husbands, the poor .AHneas bewails hit 
11 not having perished before Troy with Hector, 
41 and esteems them very happy who left their bones iu 
the bosom of so sweet and dear a country. Some 
44 people, " adds he, 44 may perhaps believe he says 
“ so, because he envies their happiness; but 1 am 
44 persuaded,” says St. Evremont, 41 it is for 
44 fear of the danger that threatens him.” The 
same author, after he has exposed his want of 
courage, adds, 44 The good iEueas hardly ever con- 
44 cents himself in any important or glorious de- 
41 sign : it is enough for him that he dischargdldtia 
44 conscience in the office of a pious, tended and 
44 compassionate man. He carries his father on 
44 his shoulders, he conjugally laments his dear 
fl Creiisa, he causes hi? nurse to he interred, and 
44 makes a funeral pile for his trusty pilot Palinurus, 
44 for whom he sheds a thousand tears.'* Here is 
(«)»**) 44 a sorry hero in paganism, who would 
44 have mode a* admirable saint among tome 
44 Christians.* In short* it i* St. Evratnont’sopmion, 
M he was fitter to make a founder of go Older than 
44 a state.” 
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Thus far, and perhaps too fir, St. Evremont : 
I beg leave to take notice, that the storm in Lucan 
is drawn in stronger colors, and strikes the mind 
with greater horror, than that in Virgil • notwith- 
standing the first has no supernatural cause assigned 
for it; and the latter is raised by a God, at the in* 
stigation of a Goddess, that was both wife and sif- 
ter of Jupiter. 

In the Ph'arsalia, most of the transactions and 
events, that compose the relation, are wonderful 
and surprising, though true, as well as instructive, 
and entertaining. To enumerate them all, were to 
transcribe the work itself, and therefore I shall only 
hint at some of the most remarkable. With what 
dignity, and justness of character, are the two great 
.rivals, Pompey and Cssar, introduced in the Jtnt 
book i and how beautifully, and with what a mas- 
terly 1 art, are they opposed to one another? add to 
this, the justest similitudes by which their Afferent 
characters are illustrated in the second and nintA 
book . Who can but admire the figure that Cato's 
virtue makes, in more places than one ? and I per- 
suade myself, if Lucan had lived to finish his de- 
sign, the death of that illustrious Rotna had mode 
one of the most moving, as well as one of the 
most sublime episodes Of his Poem. In the third 
boob, Pompey”! dream, Cesar’s breaking open the 
temple of Saturn, the siege of Marseilles, the are 
fight, and the reeved grove, have each of them their 
particular eaceHcnee, that in my opinioo comevcry 
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little short of any thing we ftad in Homer or 
Virgil. 

In the fourth hook, there are a great many 
charming incidents, and among the rest, that of the 
soldiers running out of their camp to meet and 
embrace one another, and the deplorable stpry of 
Vultcius. The fifth book affords us a fine account 
of the oracle of Delphos, its origin, the manner of 
its delivering answers, and the reason of its then 
silence. Then upon the occasion of a mutiny in 
Cesar's camp near Placentia, in his manner of 
passing the Adriatic in a small boat, amidst the 
storm I hinted at, he has given us the noblest and 
the best image of that great man. But what affects 
me above all, is the parting of Pompey and Cor- 
nelia, in the end of the hook. It has something 
in it as moving and tender, as ever was felt, or 
perhaps imagined. 

In the description of the witch Erictho, in the 
sixth book , wc have a beautiful picture of horror ; 
for even works of that kind have their beauties in 
poetry, as well as in printing; The seventh booh 
is most taken up with what relates to the famous 
battle of ^har salsa, which decided the fate of Rome . 
It is so related, that the reader may rather think 
himself a spectator ofj or even engaged in, the 
battle, than m remote from the age in which it 
was fouglta JVhere is, towards the. end of this 
book, a nolle, majestic description of the general 
conflagration, and of that last cnMopbe, winch 
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must put an end to this frame of heaven and earth. 
To this is added, in the most elevated stile, his sen- 
timents of the Immortality of the Soul, and of re- 
wards and punishments after this life. All these 
are touched with the nicest delicacy of expression 
and thought, especially that about the universal 
conflagration ; and agrees with what we find of it 
in Holy Writ. In so much that I am willing 
to believe Lucan might h*re conversed with St. 
Peter at Rome, if it be true he was ever there; 
or he might have seen that Epistle of his, wherein 
he gives us the very spine idea of it. 

In the eighth book our passions are again touche^ 
with the misfortunes of Cornelia and Fompey ; but 
especially with the death, and unworthy funeral, of 
the latter. In this book is likewise drawn, with 
the greatest art, the character of young Ptolemy and 
his ministers ; particularly that of the villain Pbo- 
tinus is exquisitely exposed in his own speech in 
council. 

In the ninth book, after the Apotheosis of Fom- 
pey, Cato is introduced as the fittest man after him 
to head the cause of liberty and Rome, This hook 
is the longest, and, in my opinion, the most en- 
tertaining in the whole poem. The march of Cato 
through the deserts of Lybia, affords a noble and 
agreeable variety of matter; and the virtue of hit 
hero, kmidSt these distressesthroagh which he leads 
hies, seems every where to deserve these raptures 
of peaiu he bestows upon him. Add to this, /be 
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artful descriptions of the variogl-poisons with which 
these deserts abounded, and their different effects 
upon human bodies, than which nothing can be 
more moving or poetical. 

But Cato’s answer to Labienus in this book, 
upon his desiring him to consult the oracle of Jupiter 
gammon about the event of the Civil War, and 
the fortune of Rome, is a master-piece not ,to be 
equalled. All the attributes of God, such as his 
omnipotence, his prescience, his justice, his goodr 
ness, and his unsearchable decrees, are painted in 
the most awful, and the strongest colors, and such 
as may make Christians themselves blush, for not 
coming up to them in most of their writings upon 
that subject. I know not but., St. Evremont has 
carried the matter too far, when in mentioning this 
passage, he concludes, “ If all the ancient poets 
had spoke as worthily of. the oracles of their 
** Gods, he should make no scruple to prefer them 
4 * to the divines and philosophers of our time. 
** We may see,” says he, “ in the concourse of so 
many people, that came to consult the oracle of 
41 Hammon, what effect a public opinion can pror 
41 duce, where zeal and superstition mingle togc- 
“ ther. We may see in Labienus, a pious sen- 
41 sible man, who to his respect Cor the Gods, 
41 joins that consideration and esteem we ought to 
41 preserve fqr virtue in good men. Cato ik a re- 
41 ligious Severe philosopher, weaned from all vul- 
41 gar opinions, who entertains those laftytho^hu 
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“ of the Gods, which pure undebauched reason, 
44 and a true elevated knowledge can give us of 
44 them ; every thing, here,” says St. Evremont, 
14 is poetical, everything is consonant to truth and 
l( reason. It is not poetical upon the score of any 
41 ridiculous fiction, or for some extravagant hyper- 
44 bole, but for the daring greatness and majesty of 
44 the language, and for the noble elevation of the 
44 discourse. It is thus,” adds he, 44 that poetry 
44 is the language of the Gods, and that poets are 
44 wise ; and it is so much the greater wonder to 
44 find it in Lucan,” says he, 44 because it is neither 
44 to be met with in Homernor Virgil.** I remem- 
ber Montaigne, who is allowed by all to have been 
an admirable judge in these matters, prefers Lucan** 
character of Cato to Virgil, or any other of the 
ancient poets. He thinks all of them flat and lan- 
guishing, but Lucan’s much more strong, though 
overthrown by the extravagancy of his own force. 

The tenth hook , imperfect as it is, gives ‘us, 
among other things, a view of the ./Egyptian mag- 
nificence, with a curious account of the then re- 
ceived opinions of the increase and decrease of the 
river Nile. From the variety of the story, and 
many other particulars I need not mention in this 
abort account, it may easily appear, that a tme his- 
toty may ^e a romance of fiction, when the author 
suite* choice of a subject thataffotds co^paay, and 
to surprising incidents. 

Among the faults that have been laid to Luoan # a 
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change, the most justly impute!" are those of his 
fffie ; and indeed how could it be otherwise ? Let 
A fat remember the imperfect cute, in which his 
faddeti and immature death left the Pharsalia , the 
Mgfejbelf being probably but half finished, and 
was writ of it, but slightly, if at all, revised. 
We are told, it is true, he either corrected the 
ikret, first tools himself, or his wife did it for him, in 
KisoWn life-time. Be k so : but what are the correc- 


tkttu of a lady, or a young man of six and twenty, 
to those he might have made at forty, or a more 
advanced age ? Virgil, the most correct and judi- 
dftis pc* t th jti ever was, continued correcting his 
<£n*td for neat as long a series of years together, 
VS Lucan lived, and yet died with a strong opinion, 
that it was imperfect still. If Lucan had lived to 
his age, the Pharsalia without doubt would have 
made another kind of figure, than it now does, not- 
witifamding the difference to be found in the Ro- 
man language, between the times of Nero and 
Augustus. 

via must be owned he is in many places obscure, 
and hard, sad therefore not soagtfteahle, and comes 


•fart of the parity* sweetnees and delicate pro* 
prietyof Virgil. Yet it is soil universally agreed 
wpfagfatb mmm and modems, th« hb getdus 
0m* fat at the came tfafc 


tvs* like Iris groin., Ifamlbd, faMi 
• faU withal tab tragical 
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1 am by no means willing to compare the Phar* 
saha to the jEneid, but I must say with St. Evrtr 
mont, that for what purely regards the elevation of 
thought, Pompey, Caesar, Cato , and Labienus shine 
much more in Lucan , than Jupiter , Mercury , Juno, 
oi Venus do in Virgil. The ideas which Lucan 
has given us of these great men are truly greater ( 
and affect us more sensibly, than those which 
Virgil has given us of his deities : the latter has 
clothed his Gods with human infirmities, to adapt 
them to the capacity of men ; the other, has raised 
his heroes so, as to bring them into competition 
with the Gods themselves. In a word, the God* 
are not so valuable in Virgil, as the Heroes : In 
Lucan, the Heroes equal the Gods. After all) ic 
must be allowed, that most things throughout the 
whole Pharsalia are greatly and justly said* with 
regard even to the language and cxpressioi\.|tobut 
the sentiments are every where so beautifi4"epd 
elevated, that they appear, as he desnbes CsefjUr it 
Amyclus’s cottage in the fifth, book , noble and mg* 
nificent in any dress. It 19 m this elevation of 
thought that Lucan justly excels ; this is his fort, 
and what raises him up to an equality with the 
greatest of the ancient poets. 

I cannot' omit here the delicate Of 

Lucan's genius, as mentioned by Stank 111 i 
emblematic way. It is commonly ksg^^hit pope 
Leo the Tenth was not only be* 

• great patron bf learning, and uieA lWi s hraal 

RO\V£’s LUCAN. VO L. I. 9 
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■^the conversations and performances of all the 
jfelite writers of his time. The wits of Rome en- 
tertained him one day at his villa on the banks of 
the Tiber, with an interlude in the nature of a 
Poetical Maskarade. They had their Parnassus , 
their Pegasus , their Helicon , and every one of the 
ancient Poets in their several characters, where each 
acted the part that was suitable to his manner of 
writing, and among the rest one that acted Lucan. 
•* There was none,” says he, ** that was placed in 
“ a higher station, or had a greatet prosjggcfpnder 
“ him than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus with 
41 all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and seemed 
44 desirous of mounting into the clouds upon the 
** back of him. But as the hinder feet of the 
44 horse stuck to the mountain, while the body 
44 reared up in the air, the poet with great diffi- 
41 £}ty kept himself from sliding oif, insomuch 
the spectators often gave him for gone, and 
•feryed out now and then, he was tumbling.” 
Thj*Wda. 

1 shall cum up all I have time to say of Lucan, 
dti#t,j*0ether character, as it is given by one of the 
*Mst> petit* men of the age he lived in, and who 
protection of the same pope Leo X. 
first restorers of learning in the lat- 
j&em fifteenth and the beginning of the 

^teendH^ry I mean Johannes Sulpitius Ve. 
vulantl^mpfllli the assistance of Bcroaldus, 
Radius, others of the first form in the 
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republic of letters, published Lucan with notes at 
Rome in the year 1514, being the first impression, 
if 1 mistake not, that ever was made of him* 
Poetry and Painting, with the knowledge Of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, rose about that time to 
a prodigious height in a small compass of years; 
and whatever we may think to the contrary, they 
have declined ever since. Verulanus in his dedi- 
cation to Cardinal Palavicini, prefixed to that edi- 
tion, has not only given us a delicate sententious 
criticism on his Pharsalia , but a beautiful judicious 
comparison between him and Virgil, and that in a 
stile which in my opinion comes but little short of 
Sallust, or the writers of the Augustan Age. It 
is to the following purpose in English, and it may 
not be unacceptable to the reader, that I have put 
the Latin in the margin. * 


* Nunc ad vatera quem enarraviraus me converttm : qualii- 
que sit, fc m quo i Virgilio poeta Guoitno differ at expli«abo. 
Lucanus non minus oratoribus quam poetis Fabn judicto imi- 
tandus, cum puram historic fidem sequatur, etiam historic! 
austmere personam videtur: singulorum enim pariter officio 
fungitur. Quippe ardent concitatua, sententiis clsriaaimua, 
modesta figments k concinnas habet evagationest estquc in 
conciombus artificiosus, abnndans, virilis, k cultus. lit ceteris 
rero gravis, copiosua, am plus, tersus, mira eruditione Br reruns 
vanetate perfusua. Tantsque carminis m*j estate, osnailia, 
r a nones, gestsque erpheat; ut bee ipsa non lege re sCdeernere 
videaris. Bella vero k conflictu* non narran sedjteri t tribes 
trepidare : acies concurrent : k militum ardorem, terroremque 
putes aspicere. Cunque fit in deacnptioeibtt* ffmqpQm k 
locuqles. id rerum perscrutanda natura, experimsr J 
tibus perspicax : in moribus judicandis arf»u*s c 4 

octentanda docirina versatile: quem C ' ^ 

Astro logum, aut Mathematician, aut Phi 
legintua, desideraraua f Quit enim de rebs* « 
mu affectai: subnlius k accumius diaesritf 
D 2 
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I come now to the author '/"have commented 
Upon, says Sulpitius Verulanus, and shall endeavor 
to describe him, as well as observe in what he dif« 
ffers from that great poet Virgil. Lucan, in the 
opinion of Fabius, is no less a pattern for orators 
than for poets; and always adhering strictly to 
truth, he seems to have as fair a pretence to the 
character of an historian ; for he equally performs 
each of these offices. His expression is bold and 
lively ; his sentiments are clear, his fictions within 
compass of probability, and his digressions proper. 
His orations artful, correct, manly, and fall of 
matter. In the other parts of his woik, he is grave, 
fluent, copious, and elegant : abounding with great 
Variety, and wonderful erudition. And in unrid- 
dling the intricacy of contrivances, designs and ac- 
tions, his stile is so masterVy, that you rather seem 
to see, than read of those transactions. But as for 
enterprises and battles, you imagine them not re- 

JaetOetlMaro, magnus Lucanus : ideoque prope par: ut uter 
major possis ambigere, Summis emm marque cat liudibus 
eloquent iC cumulatua Dives & raagnificus Maro- hie sump- 
toutua & splendtrius. Itle maturus aubluma abundans: Juc 
vehemeos cunorue effusua. li|e venerabiliua ponttficio more 
quadam cum rellgione vtdetur mcedere : hie cum terrore con- 
citatius unperatorio Ille curt ft diligentia rultus : hie nature 
Ac studio perpolitus. Ills auavitate ft dulcrdine animos capit : 
hie ardore it spiritu complet. Virgilius nitidna, beams, com- 
poainia. Lucaooa vanua Tlondua aptua. ills fortionbus triia 
pufflare videmn hie plunbus. Ille plus roboni habere : Me 
pJuaterrorfB Jp acrimfms. plum grandi tuba uti tc borriaona 
«i*CTfiu bunc free pari acd clarion. Taft* denique eat huic 
cap MO tankas » to diverekatc prsttantia : ut cum ad lllam 
Mtgjois divaitatem accemcnt netno.r tamen mat ille pnorem 
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lated but acted ; towns alarmed, armies engaged 3 
the eagerness and terror of the several soldiers, 
seem present to your view. As our author is fre- 
quent and fertile in descriptions, and none more 
skilful in discovering the secret springs of action, 
and their rise in human passions : as he is an acute 
searcher into the manners of men, and most dex* 
trous in applying all sorts of learning to his subject : 
what other cosmographer, astrologer, philosopher 
or mathematican do we stand in need of, while we 
read of him ? who has more judiciously handled, 
or treated with more delicacy, whatever topics his 
fancy has led him to, or have casually fallen in hit 
Way : Maro is without doubt, a great Poet ; so is 
Lucan. In so apparent an equality, it is hard to 
decide which excels, for both have justly obtained 
the highest commendations. Maro is rich and sAag^ 
nificeni ; Lucan sumptuous and splendid ; the first, 
is discreet, inventive, and sublime ; the l atte yA|g» 
harmonious and full of spirit. Virgil seems 
with the devout solemnity of a reverend i§relg|e t' 
Lucan to march with the noble haughtiros Hi 
victorious general. One owes most to 
application ; the other to nature and practice j one, 
lulls the soul with the sweetnes and music of hit 
verse, the other raises it by hh fire and rapture. 
Virgil is sedate, happy in his conception*, free from 
faults ; Lucan quick, various and florid ; he sdbms 
to fight with stronger weapons, this with rsijbtu 
The first, surpasses all in solid strength ; the hattf 
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excels in vigour and poignancy. oti would think 
that the one sounds rather a larger and deeper 
toned trumpet ; the other, is less indeed, but clearer. 
In short, so great is the affinity, and the struggle 
for precedence between them, that though no body 
bfe allowed to come up to that Divinity rn Maro ; 
yet had He not been possessed of the chief seat on 
Parnassus , our author’s claim to it had been in* 
disputable. 

Thus much for Lucan ; and it may be expected 
I should give some account of Mr. Rowe, who 
has obliged the world with the following transla- 
tion of him in English verse. Never man had it 
more in bis nature than he, to love and oblige his 
friends living, or celebrate their memory when 
dead ; what pity is it then, that for want of infor* 
mation, there cannot he paid to his name that just 
encomium he every way deserved ? a 

was born at Little- Ber /ff or d in Bedfordshire , 
iwWHtjftlouse of Jasper Edwards, Esq. his mother’s 
fadtfrJlln tBe year 167 3, of an ancient family in 
^P£ton&ire, that for many ages had made a hand- 
^pme figure in their country, and was known by 
tlfe name of Rowes of Lamhertoun. He could 
tffeee his ancestors, in a direct line, up to the times 
of the Holy War, where one of them so distin- 
guished himself in the Holy Land, that at his re- 
turn, he had the coat of arms given him, which 
they bore ever since, that being in those days all 
the reward of military virtue, or of blood upilt in 
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those expeditions. From that time downward to 
Mr. Rowe's father, the family kept themselves to 
the frugal management of a private fortune, and the 
innocent pleasures of a country life. Having a 
handsome seat, and a competent estate, they lived 
beyond the fear of want, or reach of envy. In all 
the changes of governments, they are said to have 
ever leaned towards the side of public liberty, and 
in that retired situation of life to have beheld with 
grief and concern the many incroachments that have 
been made upon it from time to time. 

His father was John Rowe, and the first of the 
family, as his son has told me, that changed a 
country life for a liberal profession. After he had 
past the schools at home, he was brought up to 
London, and entered a student of the law in the 
Middle-Temple, where some time after he was 
called to the bar, and at length made a Serjeant at 
Law. He was a gentleman in great esteem,, for 
many engaging qualities, of very considerable fftaer 
tice at the bar, and stood fair for the first vad utcy 
on the bpnch, when he died the 30th of $ pfU,. 
1692, and was buried in the Temple Church dp 
1th of May following. Let it be mentioned to 
the honor of this gentleman, that when he pub- 
lished Seijeant Benioe and Judge Dalison’s Reports, 
he had the honesty and boldness to observe in the 
preface, how moderate these two great lawyers bad 
been in their opinions, concerning the extent of 
the “ Royal Prerogative i” and that he durst do 
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tTic late king James’s reign, at a time when 
■Hp ispcnsing Power” was set uji, as inherent in 
H$pown. From such worthy ancestors Nicholas 
Wj’we was descended, who, together with the 
anient paternal seat of the family, inherited their 
probity and good-nature, contentment of mind, and 
*n unbiassed love to their country. 

His father took all the care possible of his edu- 
cation, and when he. was fit for it, sent him to 
Westminster School, under the famous Dr. Busby. 
He made an extraordinary progress in all the parts 
of learning taught in that school, and about the 
age of twelve years was chosen one of the king’s 
scholars. He became in a little time master to a 
great perfection of all the classical authors, both 
Greek and Latin, and made a tolerable proficiency 
in the Hebrew; fajit poetry was his early bent, 
and his darling study. 'He composed at that tiirte 
several copies of vc«*es upop different subjects, 
both in Greek and Latin, and some in English, 
which were much admired, and the more that they 
cost him very litrlfe pains, and seemed to flow from 
bis imagination, almost as fast as his pen. 

His father designing him for his own profession, 
took him from that school when he was about 
sixteen years of age, and entered him a student in 
the Middle Temple, whereof he himself was a 
member, that' he might have him under his imme- 
diate-care and instruction. Being capable of any 
part of knowledge be applied bis mind to, he made 
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very remarkable advances in the study of the law; 
and was not content, as he told me, to know it as 
a collection of Statutes or Customs only, but as 
a system founded upon right reason, and calculated 
for the good of mankind. Being afterwards called 
to the Bar, he appeared in as promising a way to 
make a figure m that profession, as any of his con- 
temporanes, if the love of the Belles Lettres , andt* *t 
of poetry in particular, had not stopped him in his 
career. He had the advantage of the friendship and 
protection of one of the finest gentlemen, as well as 
one of the greatest lawyers of that lime, Sir George 
Trcby, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who was fond of him to a great degree, and had 
it both in his power and inclination to promote 
his interest. 

But the Muses had stolen away his heart from 
his infancy, and his passion for them rendered the 
study of the law dry and tasteless to his palate* 
He struggled for some time against the natural bent 
of his mind, but in vain ; for Homer and Virgil, So- 
phocles and Euripides, had infinitely more charms 
with him, than the best authors that had writ of 
the law of England. He now* and then could not 
refrain from making some copies of verses on sub- 
jects that fell in his way, which being approved 
of by t hi$ intimate friends, to whom only he show- 
ed them* that approbation proved his snare, so that 
from that time he began to give way to the natural 
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bias of his mind, and woulcT needs tiytohat he 
could do in tragedy. 

The first he wrote was The Ambitious Step- 
mother ; which meeting with universal applause, 
as it well deserved, he laid aside all thoughts of 
rising in the law, and turned them ever after, in 
their main channel, towards poetry. This his 
first Tragedy he writ when twenty-five years of 
age, and as a trial only of his genius that way. 
The purity of the English language, the justness 
of his characters, the noble elevation of the senti- 
ments, weie all of them admirably adapted to the 
plan of the play. His talent lay in the Heroic 
Poetry , and consequently in Tragedy, for come- 
dy, he once tryed it, but found his genius 
lean that way. He writ several tragedies after- 
wards, which are in every body’s hands, and all of 
them highly approved by men of taste, upon 
the account of the loftiness of thought, and the 
delicate propriety of the language ; in which last 
I may venture to say, no one has ever outdone 
him, few equalled him. 

The tragedy he valued himself most upon, and 
which was most valued, was his Tamerlane ; and 
never author, in my opinion, did more justice to 
his hero, than he to that excellent prince ; for 
Tamerlane was the very man that Mr. Rowe has 
painted him. In that play he aimed at a parallel 
between the late king William of immortal me- 
mory and Tamerlane ; as also between Bajazet and 
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a moriUth who is since dead. That glorious am- 
bition and noble ardor in Tamerlane, to break the 
chains of enslaved nations, and set mankind free 
from the encroachments of lawless power, arc 
painted in the most lively, as well as the most 
amiable colors; on,. the other side, his manner of 


introducing on the stage, a prince that thinks man- 

» im, and whose chief aim is 
to posterity, by that havoc 
through the world, are all 
of horror and detestation 
actions do deserve. And 
more calculated for raising 
audience, a true passion for 
horreuce for slavery; how 
discouraged, next to a pro- 
hibition, in the latter end of a late reign, I leave 
it to others to give a reason. 

1 shall say nothing of any of the rest of Mr. 
Rowe's plays in particular ; but it may be justly 
said of them all, that never poet painted virtue or 
religion in a more charming dress on the stage* 
nor were ever vice and impiety better exposed to 
contempt and hatred. There runs through every 
one of them an air of religion and virtue, at- 
tended with all the social duties of life, and a 


constant untainted love to his country. The 
same principles of liberty he had early imbibed 
■himself, and seemed a part of his constitution, ap- 
peared in every thing be wrote, and be took dl 
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occasions that fell in his way, to make stage 
subservient to them. His muse was so religiously 
chaste, that I do not remember one word in any 
of his plays or writings that might admit but of a 
double entendre in point of decency or morals. 
There is nothing to be found in them to humor 
the depraved taste of the age, by nibbling at scrip- 
ture, or depreciating things in 
and it was the less wonder, 
rule in his dramatic 
dinary conversation, and 
mor enlivened the whole 
press his dissatisfaction, in 
with any thing that looked 
conversant in the Holy 
that to raise the highest ideas 
with great art in several of his tragedies; made use 
of those expressions, and metaphors in them, that 
taste most of the sublime. 

Besides his plays, Mr. Rowe wrote a great many 
copies of verses on different subjects, which it is 
hoped his friends may some time or other publish 
together, and whereof many have already been prim- 
ed apart. Being a great admirer of Shakspeare, he 
obliged the public with a new edition of his works, 
and prefixed to it a short account of his life. In 
that account he lay under the same misfortune that 
I hove done in this account of Mr. Rowe j he 
wanted information to do justice to Shakspeare. He 
look all occasions to express the vast esteem he 
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had lb# that endeavored in 

some of his piece^wjEThii manner of writ- 
ing, particularly in the tragedy of Jant Shore . He 
has given him the character he well deserved in 
the prologue to that play in the following verses, 
which I am the more willing to insert here, becaue 
I believe there is no man of taste but pays to 
Shakspeare’s memory the homage that is due to 
one of the greatest genius’s that ever appeared in 
dramatic poetry. The lines are these, 


In such an age, immortal Shakspeare wrote. 

By no quaint rqles, nor hampering critics taught ; 
With rough, majestic force, he moved the heart. 
And strength atid nature made amends for art. 
Our humble author does his steps pursue. 

He owns he had the mighty bard in view ; 

And in these scenes has made it more his care 
To rouse the Passions, than to charm the Ear. 


But Mr. Rowe’s last, and perhaps his best poem, 
is this his Translation of Lucan which he just 
lived to finish. He had entertained an early in- 
clination for that author, and 1 believe it was the 
darling passion he had for the liberty and consti- 
tution of his country, that first inclined him to 
think of translating him. He thought it was a 
pity^ that a work in which the cause of liberty was 
set in auch a shining light, should be preserved 
only in the dead language wherein it was written ; 
and therefore thought it well worth his print to 
a 
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put it to « Engi^^ejs^Jp^iiefit of his 
countrymen. As t h iM9M t happiest nation of 
tht world in its constitution, and happy even in 
spite of ourselves, he judged that all who are in 
love with it, must needs be fond of an author, who 
OOt only wrote for the ancient constitution of his 
own country, but fell a sacrifice for endeavoring to 
support it. 

As to the translation itself, I persude myself it 
it will meet with a kind reception in the world. 
I dare be bold to say the language is pure, and 
the versification both musical and adapted to the 
subject. I have no reason to doubt but the true 
meaning of the original is faithfully preserved 
through the whole work, and if I may venture to 
judge, the translation comes up to the spirit of the 
original, as far as the difference between the Ro- 
man and English languages will allow of. 

I am afraid I have gone out of my depth, in 
giving my opinion of a piece of this kind, being 
no poet myself ; so I leave this translation of Lu- 
can to make its way by its own merit. I know 
May has translated it near an age ago, and I con- 
fess it is many years since 1 read it. But it must 
be owned, that it is but a lame performance, and 
does not reach the spirit or seuae of Liman. The 
language and versification are yet worse, and fall 
infinitely short of the lofty notpbers and propriety 
Of expression in which Mr. Rowe excels, I know 
tof no other translation of Lucan in any of the lir- 
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mg languages, in verse, except that of Brebeuf in 
French. I have a very great value for it, and 
the author, if it were for no other reason, but that 
he had the honest boldness to publish such a work 
in his native language, that was diametrically op* 
posite to the maxims of government pursued by 
the prince then reigning. His courage in this 
matter deserves yet the more -to be applauded, that 
vhen all the other Classics were published for the 
use of the Dauphin, Lucan alone was prohibited* 
It is observable, he has carried in some places ill 
the French language the heat of Lucan, farther 
than Lucan himself in the Latin, and that by at- 
tempting the fire of his author, he has* if I may 
be allowed the expression, fired himself much 
more. This is what happens to him frequently i 
but again, at other times he flags, and when Lticai 
happily hits on the true beauty of a thought, Bre* 
heuf falls infinitely below him, through an affeh* 
tation of appearing easy and natural, when he 
ought to exert all his force. I might give m 
great many instances of this last, but shall confine 
myself to one, which will set in a true light tb* 
difference between the two translations of Luctn 
by Brebeuf and Mr. Rowe. That strong cele- 
brated line in Lucan, 

Yictrix causa Du» placuit, sed victa Catoni, 

is with the whole period, thus done by Mr. Rowe,- 
though none of the brightest lines in his translation. 
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Co none the better cause were hard. 

While greatest names for either side declar'd. 
Victorious Cesar by the Gods was crown'd. 

The vanquish'd party was by Cato own’d. 

When Brcbeuf comes to translate this passage, he 
does it after this manner, 

Be si hauta partisans a* ament pour chacun d’eut, 
Qu’on ne s^ait qui dcfendre, ou qui blamer des deux, 
Qui des deux a tir£ plusjuatement I'cpttj 
Lea die ux servant Cesar , $ Cato a suit Pomp£e. 

What can he poorer than this last ? It does not 
answer the nobleness of the Latin, and besides it 
maims the sense of the author. For Lucan, who 
had his imagination full of the virtue of Cato, 
itteriBed to raise him above, or at least equal him 
tO, the Gods, as to the merit of the cause, that 
f&asioned the opposition ; but Brebeuf, instead 
of raising him to a competition with the Gods, 
makes him only a retainer of Pompey’s. This 
puts me in mind of an observation I have frequent- 
ly made upon most of our English translations. 
Whenever there happens an expression or period 
of a distinguished beauty, there they fall often not 
only short of the original, but mistake entirely the 
sense. 1 shall give but one instance in Dryden*s 
Virgil. These is not in all the inimitable jEneid 
g more beautiful period than that in the sixth hook 
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concerning Marccllus, which Virgil sums up in 
(his Hcnusticon, 

Tu Marcellus eris : 

Dryden turns it thus, 

O ! eould'st thou break through Fate's severe Decree , 

A new Mdrcellub shall arise in thee. 

which is altogether wide from the meaning of Vir- 
gil , and sinks infinitely below the dignity of his 
Terse. 

I might take notice here of several passages of 
Lucan left out in Brebeuf, which well deserved 
a place m his translation. I shall only qaemion 
one in the ssxtk booh concerning the Witch Erictfeo, 
which in my opinion is a very beautiful picture of 
horror. Brebeuf cuts it short, and in its p)s?e 
gives us a love-story of his own invention between 
Burrhus and Octavia, v hicb is nothing co the pur- 
pose, and falls infinitely short of the spirit of, Lu- 
can. Yet after all it cannot be denied, but Bi;e- 
beuf’s performance is in the main admirably well 
done, and in many places he appears animated 
with the same fire we find in Lucan. 1 cannot 
epait one instance of this in the passage of the 
third hek concerning the origin of letters, which 
is one of the finest in Lucan, and excellently done 
into French by Brebeuf* Lucan has it thus, 
e 3 
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Pheantces primi, fa rose si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris. 

Brcbcuf tarns it after this manner, 

CVrt de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux , 
Depaindre la parole & de parler aux ycux , 

Etpar les traits divers des figures tracecs, 

Donncr de la Couteur, <£ du Corps aux pens€e t. 

The translation of this passage by Brebeuf is cx* 
Mfllently imitated in English by a young lady * 
th«t I had the honor to be acquainted with, which 
if I mistake not transcends Brebeuf, or even Lucan 
himself. It is thus, 

poble art from Cadmus took its rise 
(If painting words, and speaking to the eyes, 
lie first in woud'rous magic fetters bound 
1 be airy voice, and slopp’d the flying sound. 

TJie various figures by Uis pencil wrought, 

Cave color ,%nd a body to the thought. 

'To return to Mr. Rowe ; he just lived to put 
mi* end to this translation of Lucan's Pharsana , 
if he had but lived a little longer, it it 
j>rohable he had prefixed to it another kind of 
preface than this, with a thorough criticism on the 
whole work. I shall say nothing further of him 
in the quality of a poet, since this translation, find 


• A Daofkter of the Viscount Moteswortfe* 



his other works, will sufficiently justify his title to 
it. As to his person, it was graceful and well 
made, his face regular and of a manly beauty. A s 
his soul was well lodged, so its rational and animal 
faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
and a large compass of thought, with a singular 
dexterity, and easiness in making his thoughts to 
be understood. He was master of most parti 6 T 
polite learning, especially the classical authors 
both Greek and Latin, understood the French*’ 
Italian, and Spanish languages, and spoke the first 
fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
Roman histories in their . original languages, and 
most that are writ in English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy, and 
and having a firm impression of religion upon hxh 
mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
siastical history, in both which he made great ad- 
vances in the times he retired into the country, 
which were frequent. He expressed on all oc- 
casions his full persuasion of the truth of veveafcd 
religion, and beii^g- a sincere member of the dir 
tablished church himself, he pitied, but condemned 
not, those that dissented from it. He abhorred 
the, principle of persecuting men upon the aceount 
of their opinions in religion j and being strict in 
hit own, he took it not upon him to censure those 
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aant, witty, and learned, without the least tincture 
of affectation or pedantry, and his inimitable man- 
ner of diverting' and enlivening the company, made 
It impossible for any one to be out of humour 
faptwas in it. Envy and detraction scem- 
e^go^he entirely foreign to his constitution 3 
apf whatever provocations he met with at any 
tone, he passed them over without the least thought 

i ||l(Sotment or revenge. As Homer had a Zo- 
to Mr. Rove had sometimes his ; for there 
not waning malevolent people, and pretend- 
CSS to poetry too, that would now and then bark 
at his best performances ; but he was so much 
conscious' of his own genius, and had so much 
good-nature as to forgive them, nor could he ever 
hfhftenipted to return them an answer. 

VT be' love of learning and poetry made him not 
tfee less (it for business, and no body applied him- 
§pf£ closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
The late duke of Queensbury, when he was Se- 
cretary of State, made him his Secretary for public 
affairs ; and when that truly great man came to 
fe&QW him well, he was never so pleased as when 
ffc. .Rowe was in his company. After the duk^fla 
death, all avenues were stopped to his preferment! 
«md during the rest of that reign, he past his tinje 
with the muses and his book, and sometimes the 
fOBvergation of his friends. 

HJpon the king's accession to the throne^lns 
merit was taken notice of. The king gave him a 
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lucrative place in the Customs, and made him 
Poet Iavrrat ; the Ptince of Wales conferred ofnT 
him the place of Clerk of his Council ; and the 
Loid Paiker, Lord Chancellor, 
cretary for the Presentations , the uaife day he re- 
ceived the Seals, and without hi 
was much loved and cherished by£i< 
it is no wonder that one of his eroWfena .w* 
in favor with that noble person, 
with a profound knowledge in the law, (KhttHH 
his high station, has adorned his raiqd with almjjjB 
other more polite parts of learning* ~Yhe^f|| 
had just got to he easy in his fortune, and was in a 
fair way to make it better, death swept hup away, 
and in him deprived the world of one of the 
men, as well as one or the best geniuses of tW 
age. He died like a Christian and a Philosopher* 
in chanty with all mankind, and with an absolute 
resignation to the will of God. He kept up hia 
good humour to the last, and took leave of his 
wife and friends, immediately before his last agony, 
w'ith the same tranquillity of mind, and the same in- 
difference for life, as though he had been upon ttkv 
ing but a short journey. He was twice married, first 
to a daughter of the deceased Mr. Persons, one of 
the Auditors of the Revenue , and afterwards to a 
daughter of Mr. Devenish of a good family in 
Dorsetshire ; by the first, he had a son, and by the 
second a daughter, both yet living. He died the 
6th of December, 1718, in the 45th year of hit 
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Cge, and was buried the 19 th of The same ntontb 
in Westminster-Abbey, in the isle where many of 
O Or English poets are interred, over against Chau« 


being attended by a select number of 


Md the Dean and Choir officiating at 


iMUbmiL 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



ikthe Tint^Bo&k, after a proposition of his subject , 
t tiett> of the nuns occasioned by Stic ctvif * 
, v , Jn Italy, and a compliment to Netty JLucati 
tes^the principal causes of the civil (Mr, to* 
ither with the characters of Cotsar and Pirn* 

: after that , the story properly begins with 
ar's passing the Rubicon, which mas the 
J bound of » hif * province towards Romt^andUhs 
Thither the Tnbtomjkd 
W jBp jpnTbeen driven out of the 'city 
*^lhe op jmfae party, coni to him, and demand his 
\teclion. Then foft(uus his speech to kistfmy, 

\ a particular mention of the several of 
hi / from which his troops xp^re drawn together 
Ip. his assistance. From Catmrgtke poet turns 

r describe the general consternation at Rome , 

" and the fight of gfedt part of the senate mi 
people at the news ttfosygzch. J hence he 
Jtahes occasion to rflpfC^A* forgoing prodigies, 
fpk tick were partly A \ 'occasion of those fame 
*i likewise the ceremonies that were 
e pries tf for purifying the city , and 
aoerMty the 40 g§Mf the Gods ; and then emj? 

. this Booh w mi m f psrdHon and prophecy if 
Rotnaj* matron, in tbhich she tnvnermwjhe 
which were to hafpesHwths 
ivtt mar* 


Romm- matron 

lyb *mp4bms 

WBusiamR ** 
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EmatHian plains with slaughter 
And rage unknown to Civil Wars before. 
Establish'd violence, and lawless night* 
Avowed and hallow’d by the nany of right ; 

A race renovm’d, the world's ^tor^tt lords, i 
Tun'd on themselves with their 
Piles against piles oppofd ip imp^^^H 
And eagles- against eagles Tiding ^ 

Of hlood by friends, by kindred, parents, spik^ 
One common honor and promiscuous guilt, ™ 
A shatter'd world inwdld d»*or%r t6st, 

Leagues, laws, and empire in eonfafafe lost) 

1. Enutban Plain*, 
of the whole Wttrk, 

V* once for all, that aa 
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t)f all the woes which civil discords bring, 

And Rome o'ercome by Roman arms, 1 sing. 

WhatJblind, detested madoMfc£oaid afford Id 
Such horrid licence to the murd v rmg sword ? 

Say, Romans, whence so dire a fury rose, 

*To glut with Latian blood your barb’rous foes ? 
Could you in wars like these provoke your fate ? 
Wars, where no triumphs on the victor wait ! 20 
While Babylon's proud spires yet rise so high, 
And rich in Roman spoils invade the sky ; 

While yet no vengeance is to Crassus paid, 

’ Rut unaton’d repines the wand’ring shade 1 
What* tracts of land, what realms unknown before, 
What seas wide-stretching to the distant shore, 26 
What crowns, what empires might that blood have 
gain’d, 

With which Emathia's fatal fields were stain’d! 
Where Seres in their silken woods reside, 

’W’here swift Araxes rolls his rapid tide s 80 
Where-e'er (if such a nation can be found) 

Kile's secret fountain tinging cleaves the ground; 


Ven«l. While Babylon*! proud spires.} Lucan here tfBtpi 
both the Persian and Parthian Lmpire, which he very often jowl 
And copfbunda together, takmg very often one name ft* both, 
raddeatb of Cranot, and hi* defeat by the Parthians, is a story 
Wo wdlknown to Med a note, bee it at large in Plutarch. 

tfVer. m, Where Sente] In ancient Geographers we find two 
nation* of thia name, oM-to Ethiopia, and the other between 
India and Scythia: die tetter, which are here meant, according 
TO the learned Ccuariua, answer to the northern parte of Cbma 


7^Sr.3&.i§r*r«0 Of this name were sP ier al riven in Arias 
tehe dtuef, a*d that which ia hew mentioned, seems to be that in 
Armenia, it runs into the Jgttptas sea. 
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Where southern suns with double ardosA^i 
Flame o'er the land, andecorch the a||ipiy skies) 
Where winterJiJpd the Scy thian seas '(Constrains, 
And binds theJSSn floods in crystal chains ; 36 
Where-e'er the shady-night and day-spring come. 
All had submitted to the yoke of Rome. 

Oh Rome 1 if slaughter be thy only cate, 

If such thy fond desire of impious war : AQ 

Turn, from thyself, at least, the destin'd wound, 'k 
'Till thou art mistress of the world around, *Sr 
And none to conquer but thyself be found. * j 

Thy foes as yet a juster war jaRM* 

And barb'rous blood remains to glut thy strord* 
But see ! her hands on her own vitals seize, 46 
And no destruction but her own can please. 
Behold her fields unknowing of the plow I 
Behold her palaces and tow’rs laid low 1 
See where overthrown the massy column lies, £0 
While weeds obscene above the comish rise* 


Here gaping wide, half-ruin’d walls remain, 

There mould’ring pi^an nodding roots sustain. 
1£he land skip once in various beauty spread. 

With yellow harvests'and the flow’ry mead, jWj 
D isplays a wild Uncultivated face, 

Which bushy brakes and brambles vile disgrafetyf 
No human footstep prints t(d .Untrodden green. 

No chearful maid nor 

Ev’n in her citjes 'famous once and gnat, 60 
Where thnntifes crowded in the noisy street, 
ft 
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heard of human voices now, 

But whistling winds through empty dwellings blow ; 
While passing strangers wondeiwif #iey spy 
One single melancholy face g» 65 

Nor Pyrrhus’ sword, nor Cannae’s fatal field, 

Such universal desolation yield : 

Her impious sons have her worst foes surpass’d, 
And Roman bands have laid Hesperia waste. 

But if our fates severely have decreed 70 
No way but this for Nero to succeed; 

If only thus our heroes can be Gods, 

And earth must pay for their divine abodes ; 

If Heaven could not the thunderer obtain, 1 
(TiH Giants’ wars made room for Jove to reign, > 
Tis just, ye Gods, nor Ought we to complain : J 
Opprest with- death though dire Pharsalia groan. 
Though Latian blood the Punic ghosts atone ; 
Though Pompey’s hapless sons renew the war, 
*Aod Munda view the slaughter'd heaps from far ; 


Vcr.54. Nor Pyrrhus.] Pyrrhus, Jh»I of Fpirus, a terrible and 
famous enemy of the Romans. See his life in Plutarch. Han- 
nibal's victory at Cannae is well known. ' » 

' Ter. 69. Hetpma.] the ancient name of Italy \ and likewise 
Of Spam. 

Ver.77. Oppren'd with Death."] Upon this occasion Lucan 
eUMneratos the principal actions not only m this civil war be- 
tween Cesar and Pompey, but the others between the sons of 
Pompey, Octavius, Cosaar, and Antony. PhanaUa were fields 
so called from Phartalut , a town in Thessaly, were the famous 
battle between Ccaaraod Pompey was fought. 

Ver. HO. Munda.] a town k Spam, where Pompey’s sens 
fbufht s battle with Cesar after their father’s- death, and whers 
Cnetua the eldest was killed. It is suppoedtf not so have been 
Shew 4ii leagues from the present Malaga. 
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Though* meagre famine in Ferusia reign, 61 
Though MuEna, with battles fill the plain ; 

Though EqpctfLwJe* and wide Arnfartcia’s bay. 
Record &e.rfipw*Actram’s fatal day ; 

Th'oqgh servile .hands are arm’d to man the fleer, 
AAd on Sicilian seas the navies meet : 

An crimes; all horrors, we with joy regard, 

Since ‘thou ^-O Caesar, art the great reward. 

Vast are the thanks thy grateful Rome should pay 
To wars, winch usher in thy sacred sway. 99 
When |he great business of the world atchiev’d. 
Late by th« willing stars thou art receiv’d. 
Through all the blissful seats the ^ newt shaft foil, 
And Heaven resound with joy from pole to pedal ^ 
Whether great Jove resign supreme command, S3 
And trust his scepter to thy abler hand ; 

Or if thou choose the empire of the day. 

And make the sun’s unwilling steeds obey ; 
Auspicious if thou^lrive the flaming team, 

While earth rejoices m thy gentler beam ; 1 QO 

Where-c’er thou reign, /with one consenting voice, 
The Gods and nature shall approve thy choice. 
Biu oh 1 whatever be thy godhead great, 

Fix not in regions too remote thy scat j 

Ver. 81. Perugia ] A Town in Umbria in Italy, where L. dlfr* 
tonius arts besieged by Oct Caear, and reduced try J%mrn*> 
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Nor deign thou near the frozen Bear to shine, 

Nor where the sultry southern stars decline ; 106 
Less kindly thence thy influence il^^come, 

And thy blest rays obliquely visit Rtsfee. 

Press not too much on any part the sphere': 

Hard were the task thy weight divine to bear ; 
Soon would the Axis feel the unusual load, 111 
And groaning bend beneath the incumbent God : 
O’er the mid orb more equal shalt thou rise, 

And with a juster balance flx the skies. 114 
Serene for ever be that azure space, } 

No black'ning clouds the purer heaven disgrace, > 
Nor hide from Rome her Caesar's radiant face. ) 
Then shall mankind consent in sweet accord, 

And warring nations sheath the wrathful sword ; 
Peace shall the world in friendly leagues compose. 
And Janus' dreadful gates for ever close. 

To me thy present godhead stands confest. 

Oh let thy sacred fury fire my breast ; 

So, thou vouchsafe to hear, let Phoebus dwell 
Still uninvok'd in Cyrrha’s mystic cell ; 125 

By me uncall'd, let sprightly Bacchus reign, 

And lead the dance on Indian Nysa's plain. 
TOythee, O Caesar 1 all my vows belong, 
im thou, alone inspire the Roman song. 

\vAmnf the mighty task demands our care. 
The fAtvi of discord to declare ; 131 
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What cause accurst produc'd the dire event, 

Why rage so dire the madding nations rent, 

And peace wasririv'n away by one consent. 

But thus the rallied of our fate commands, 1 
And nothing great to long duration stands ; 
Aspiring Rome had ris'n too much in height. 

And sunk beneath her own unwieldy weight* 

So shall one hour at last this globe control, } 
Break up the vast machine, dissolve the whole, > 
And time no more through measur'd ages roll, j 
Then Chaos hoar shall seize his former right, 

And reign with anarchy and eldest night; 

The starry lamps shall combat in the Mfyir 
And lost and blended in each other die ; 14J 

Quench'd in the deep the heavenly fires shall fall. 
And ocean cast abroad o’er-spread the ball : 

The moon no more her well known course dull 
run, 

But rise from western waves, and meet the sun; 
Ungovern'd shall ahe^quit her ancient way, 150 
Herself ambitious to supply the day : 

Confusion wild shall all around be hurl'd. 

And discord and disorder tear the worlds A 
Thus power and greatness to destruction haste, 
Thus bounds to htradui I 


And Jove forbids prosperity to 
Yet fortune, when she 
From foreign foes preacj 
Nor suffer'd barifrou*} 

That, laid the queen of 


n she meant 

: la 8 
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To Rome herself for enemies she sought, 

And Rome herself her own destruction wrought ; 
Rome, that ne'er knew three fordlv heads before j 
First fell by fatal partnership of pow’r. 

What blind ambition bids your force combine ? 
What means this frantic league in which you join? 
Mutiaken men ! who hope to share the spoil, 167 
And hold the world within one common toil 1 
While earth the seas shall in her bosom bear, 
While earth herself shall hang in ambient air, 170 
While Phoebus shall his constant task renew ; 
While through the Zodiac night shall day pursue} 
No faith, no, trust, no friendship, shall be known } 
Among the jealous partners of a throne ; > 

But he who reigns, shall strive to reign alone. } 
Nor seek for foreign tales to make this good, 176 
Were not our wall* first built in brother's blood ? 
Nor did the Feud for wide dominion rise. 

Nor was the world their impious fury’s prize ; 
piyided pow’r contention still affords, 

And for a village strove the petty lords. 

The fierce triumvirate combin'd in peace, 
Preserved (he bond but for a little space, 
mil with w aukward disagreeing grace. 
ft*was|aot fiJeague by inclination made, 
jg^a girW y nt, such as friends persuade. 


’The first trhimvi 
and Crattus to 


\ 
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Desire of war in either chief was seen* 

Through interposing Crassus stood between* 

Such in the midst the parting Isthmus lies, 

While swelliug seas on either side arise j 190 
The solid boundaries of earth restrain 
The fierce Ionian and JE gean main ; 

But if the mound gives way, straight roaring loud 
In at the breach the rushing torrents croud, 

Raging they meet, the dashing waves run high. 

And work their foamy waters to the sky. 

Sp when unhappy Crassus sadly slain, 

Dy’d with his blood Assyrian Carre's plain ; 

Sudden the seeming friends in arms engage, 

The Parthian sword let loose the Latian rage. 200 
Ye fierce Arsacidas I ye foes of Rome, 

Now triumph, you have more than overcome l 
The vanquish'd felt your victory from far, 

And from that field receiv’d their civil war. 

The sword is now the umpire to decide, 201 
And part what friendship knew not to divide. 

'Twas hard, an empire of so vast a size, 

Could not for two amoitious minds suffice ; 

The peopled earth, and wide extended main. 

Could furnish room for only one to reign^ till 
When dying Julia first forsook the light* mli 
And Hymen's tapers sunk in endless 


Ver. 189. htk/rma.] Bv Corinth. 

Ver. SOI. AtMCirfa.] The kings of 
Attires, a great pfiaee, or perhaps the 
familr. * 

Ver. SI 1 When dying JoH*.] Julia 
Crasr, gnd married to Mtnpey. T 
gatd to have been thusi a servant of 
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The tender ties of kindred-love were torn, 

Forgotten all, and bury’d in her um. 

Oh ! if her death had haply been delay'd, 215 
How might the daughter and. th^'Wife persuade! 
Like the fam’d Sabine dames she had been seeit 
To stay the meeting war, and stand between : 

On either hand had woo’d them to accord, 1 
Sooth’d her fierce father and her furious lord, > 
To join in peace, and sheath the ruthless sword, y 
But this the fatal sisters doom deny’d ; 229 

The friends were sever’d, when the matron dy’d, 
The rival leaders mortal war proclaim, ) 

Rage fires tljeir souls with jealousy of fame, > 
And emulation Ians the rising flame. 3 

Thee Pompcy thy past deeds by turns infest, 
And jealous glory burns within thy breast ; 
Thy/am’d piratic laurel seems to fade, 
atejieatb successful Cesar’s rising shade : 230 

wreaths thou view'st with anxious eyes 
Above thy naval crowns triumphant rise. 

Wiled la a tuqxult at Rome. Pompey, who was near him. b j 
accident ‘v$u dawbed with his blood ; and thereupon sending 
ilia gowahooie, his wife, who was then with child, saw if* and 
InubMK Mr husband to be killed, fell into lrbor with the 
jMg tjByOTied, and died of the illness she had contracted on 

jfa/Var.1H*L Dames.'] The Sabine virgins, who were taken 

and married to Romulus and the first Romans, 
made between their husbands and their fathers. 


Yen 227. Thee Pompey.] Pompey bad triumphed over 
ttverai nations, especially over the pilidan pirates, whom 
Ihegb they tod great fleets, sod were masters of theaeas, he 
mfl aed thecp’lo surrender themselves and their shipe wiihifc 

Gallic wreathe.] Cesar had subdued Gaul, 
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Thee Cxsaf thy long labors past incite, 

Thy use of war, and custom of the fight i 
While bold ambition prompts thee in the race^ 
And bids thy courage scorn a second place. 
Superior pow*r, fierce faction’s dearest care, 

One could not brook, and one disdain’d to share. 
Justly to name the better cause were hard, 

While greatest names for either side declar’d : 240 
Victorious Czsar by the Gods was crown’d, 

The vanquished party was by Cato own'd. 

Nor came the rivals equal to the field ; 

One to increasing years began to yield, 

Old age came creeping in the peaceful gown, 245 
And civil functions weigh’d the soldier down ; 
Disus’d to arms, he turn’d him to the laws, 


And pleas’d himself with popular applaus e x 
With gifts, and lib’ral bounty sought for mrSt, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar shout his name ; 
In his own theatre rejoic’d to sit, £5 

Amidst the noisy praises bf the pit* 

Careless of future ills that might betide*, 

No aid he sought to prop his failing sidA- 
it on his former fortune nrn£h rely'd. 

$%11 seem’d he to possess, and ftU his J0H 
But stood the shadow of what^jtag Be 
So in the field with Ceres’ boqnty%rccjfc * 
Uprears some ancient oak his revaJ^iH|Mi 
Chaplets and sacred gifta his bough* dtaS, m 
And spoils of war by mighty heroes 
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Bat the first vigor of his root now gone, 

He stands dependent on bis weight alone ; 

AH bare his naked branches are ^jsplay'd, 

An! with his leafless trunk he formf a shade: 260 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 

As ev*ry blast would heave him from his seat : 
Though thousand fairer trees the field supplies. 
That rich in youthful verdure round him rise ; 
Fix'd in his ancient state he yields to none, 270 
And wears the honors of the grove alone. 

But Caesar’s greatness, and his strength wbS more 
Than past renown and antiquated pow'r j 
'T was not the fame of what he once had been. 

Or tales in old records and annals seen j 270 
But 'twas a valor, restless, unconfin'd, 


Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; 
SfWflNh ame, a soldier’s shame untaught to yield. 
That blush'd for nothing but an ill-fought field ; 


fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to stay, 280 
Vyfc rc vengeance or ambition led the way ) 
■HAbdigal of war whene'er withstood, 

W spar'd to stain the guilty sword withstood} 
Rmliwntage h* improv'd all odds, 
AjdjHPthc most of fortune and the Gods ; 285 
|piaa k jRBupS|etttrn whatever withheld his prize, 
Aid imm jMftwith rejoicing eyes. 

Such ^y|j^pwth trembles, and Heav’n thunders 

3L. the swift lightning from the rending cloud ; 
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Fierce through the day it break*, and in its flight 
The dreadful blast confounds the gazer’s sight; 991 
Resistless in its course delights to rove, 

And cleaves the temples of its master Jove : 

Alike where-e’er it passes or returns, 

With equal rage the fell destroyer burns; 295 
Then with a whirl full in its strength retires, 

And recollects the force of all its scatter’d fires. 

Motives like these the leading chiefs inspir'd ; ■ 
But other thoughts the meaner vulgar fir’d. 

Those fatal seeds luxurious vices sow, 300 

Which ever lay a mighty people low. 

To Rome the vanquish’d earth her tribute paid. 
And deadly treasures to her view display’d : 

Then truth and simple manners left the place, 
While riot rear’d her lewd dishonest face ; 305 

Virtue to full prosperity gave way, 

And fled from rapine and the lust of pity. 

On ev'ry side proud palaces arise, 

And lavish gold each common use supplies. 

Their fathers frugal tables stand abborr’d, 9 IQ 
And Asia now and Afric are explor'd, 

For higb*pric'd dainties, and the citron 


Ver. SIS. Citron Board.]] This is not bbret 

lemon-tree, but for t tree sc — 

press, and growing chiefly \ 

the Homan authprs, and waa met 
and tables at enteftaiqnriua. 1 
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Id silken robe* the minion men appear, 

Which maids and youthful brides should blush to 
wear* 

That age by honest poverty adorri% 315 

Which brought the manly Romans forth, is scorn'd; 
Where-ever ought pernicious does abound, 

For luxury all lands are ransack'd round, 

And dear-bought deaths the sinking state con- 
found. 

The Curii’s and Camillas little field, 320 

To vast extended territories yield ; 

And foreign tenants reap the harvest now, 

Where once the great Dictator held the plow. 

Rome, ever fond of war, was tir'd with ease ; 
Ev’n liberty had lost thejjow’r to please: 325 
Hence rage and wrath their ready minds invade. 
And want could ev’ry wickedness persuade : 

Hence impious pow'r was first esteem'd a good, 
Worth being sought with arms, and bought with 
With glory, tyrants did their country awe, [blood : 
And violence prescrib’d the rule to law. 331 
Hence pliant servile voices were constrain’d, 

And force in popular assemblies reign'd ; 

Consuls and tribunes, with opposing might, 

£ fd to confound and overturn the right: 335 
cc shameful magistrates were made for gold, 
And a hue people by themselves were sold : 

Ycr.ML nu Cterift and CawttiU'*.] Old frugal Ronnpp 
Who SbMgfetscvea tens aa estats liage ta^h ter say hpa«st 
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Hence slaughter in the venal hel^ returns, 

And Rome her yearly competitions mourns: 
Hence debt unthrifty, careless to repay, 340 
And usury still watching for its day : 

Hence perjuries in ev'ry wrangling court ; 

And war, the needy bankrupt's last resort. 

Now Caesar, marching swift with winged haste. 
The summits of the frozen Alps had past; 345 
The vast events and enterprizes fraught. 

And future wars revolving in his thought. 

Now near the banks of Rubicon he stood ; 

When lo! as he survey'd the narrow flood, 
Amidst the dusky horrors of the night, 350 
A wondrous vision stood confiest to sight. 

Her awful head Rome’s rev'rend image rear’d^ 
Trembling and sad the matron form appear'd : 

A tow'ry crown her hoary temples bound. 

And her tom tresses rudely hung around : 355 

Her naked arms uplifted e'er she spoke, 

Then groaning, thus the mournful silence broke. 

14 Presumptuous men 1 oh whither do you run? 

44 Oh whither bear you these my ensigns on ? 

Ver. 338. The venal field."] The Camput Martiut, or field 
of Men, where the yearly magistrate* were chuoea. 

Ver. 34B. The fctnfet qfMulnam.] Thia river divided dm 
Cisalpine Gaul from Italy, and was the umnarfco<asd»ofCataa«ife 
pwrace that war. It is said, that on the banks towards I tale a 
pillar was placed by decree of the Senate, with an bucrtottoa 
importing, that whatever general officer or -soldier should tir* 
aume so paw aver thia river armed, (it muar be understood 
from Oaul) should be deemed a rebel, and an enemy to Ida 
country. 



“ If friend* to right, if citizens of Rone, 360 
41 Hoc to yonr utmost barrier are you come." 

$he said t and sunk within the closing shade : 
Astonishment and dread the chiertnvade ; 

Stiff rose his starting hair, he stood dismay'd. 

And on the bank his slack’ning steps were stay’d. 

1 O thou (at length he cry’d) whose hand controls 
4 The forky fire, and rattling thunder rolls; 367 
fl Who from thy capitol f s exalted height, 

4 Dost o'er the wide-spread city cast thy sight I 
1 Ye Phrygian Gods who guard the Julian line 1 

• Ye mysteries of Romulus divine 1 371 

4 Thou Jove ! to whom from young Ascanius came 

• Thy Alban temple, and thy Latial name : 

9 And thou immortal sacred vestal fiame 1 
9 But chiefs oh 1 chiefly, thou majestic Rome ! 

1 My first, my great divinity, to whom 376 

* Thy still successful Caesar am I come ; 

9 Nor do thou fear the sword's destructive rage, 

9 With thee my arms no impious war shall wage. 

* On him thy hate, on him thy curse bestow, 380 
4 Who would persuade thee Cesar is thy foe ; 

9 And since to thee I consecrate my toil, 

9 Oh favor thou my cause, and on thy soldier smile. 9 

Ver. 370. Tt Phrygian Gods.] Cesar pretended to be de- 
scended from lulus or Ascanius, the son of Mdcmmi sad the 
Gods be invokes here are the Houshold-Gods of AEneas, which 
he brought from Troy. Jupiter had a temple built on the moun- 
tain of Alba so him by Ascanius, by the name of Jupiter Luidis - t 
tad the holy ire, sacred to Vests, was first preserved there by 
vizvina, till it was translated from Alba to tome by Mums. 

. That Romulus was worshipped a • Ood, under the name of 
tedrlnus, it very well known. 
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He said ; and straight w impatient of delay, 

Across the swelling flood, pursu’d his way. 9t5 
So when on sultry Libya's desart sand 
The lion spies the hunter hard at hand, 

Couch'd on the earth the doubtful savage lies. 

And waits awhile 'till all his fury rise; 

His lashing tail provokes his swelling sides, 890 
And high upon his neck, his mane with horror rides. 
Then if at length the flying dart infest, 

Or the broad spear invade his ample breast, 
Scorning the wound he yawns a dreadful roar. 

And flies like lightning on the hostile Moor. 395 
While with hot skies the fervent summer glows, 
The Rubicon an humble river flows ; 

Through lowly vales he cuts his winding way. 

And rolls his ruddy waters to the sea. 

His bank on either side a limit stands, 400 

Between the Gallic and Ausonian lauds. 

But stronger now the wintry torrent grows, 

The wetting winds had thaw'd the Alpine snows. 
And Cynthia rising with a blunted beam J 
In the third circle, drove her wat’ry team, V 
A signal sure to raise the swelling steam. \ 
For this, to stem the rapid waters course, 407 

First plung'd amidst the flood the bolder horse* ' 
With strength oppos'd against the stream they lead, 
While to the smoother ford, the foot with eiie *4c- 
The leader now had pass'd the torrent o'er, £eaed. 
And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden shore ; 
c 3 
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Then staring on the hostile bank his head, 4 IS 
Hese farewel peace, and injur'd laws, (he said.) 
Since faith is broke, and leagues fee set aside, ) 
Henceforth thou Goddess Fortune art my guide ; > 
Let fate and war the great event decide. J 

He spoke ; and on the dreadful task intent, 

Speedy to near Ariminum he bent ; 

To him the Balearic sling is slow, 420 

And the shaft loiters from the Parthian bow. 
With eager marches swift he reach’d the town, } 
As the shades fled, the sinking stars were gone, > 
And Lucifer the last was left alone. } 

At length the mom, the dreadful mom arose, 425 
Whose beams the first tumultuous rage disclose : 
Whether the stormy south prolong'd the night, ) 
Or the good Gods abhorr'd the impious sight, > 
The clouds awhile withheld the mournful light. J 
To the mid Forum on the soldier pass’d, 430 
There halted, and his victor ensigns plac'd : 

With dire alarms from band to band around. 

The fife, hoarse horn, and rattling trumpets sound. 
J*hc starting citizens uprear their heads ; 

The lustier youth at once forsake their beds ; 435 
Hasty they snatch the weapons, which among 
Their household-gods is peace had rested long ; 


Yen 419 . Arimimm.'] A city near the Rubicon. Jt now 
wiM Bimini, sod lies not ftr from Ancons la the rope’s terri- 

Ver.490. Bmlmric.} The inhabitants of the Baleare»,at pre- 
•eat Major** and Minorca, were fimotu for their slinfS. 
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Old bucklers of the cov’ring hides bereft, 

The moulding frames disjoin’d and barely left ; 
Swords with foul rust indented deep they take, 
And useless spears with points inverted shake. 441 
Soon as their crests the Roman eagles rear'd, 

And Caesar high above the rest appear'd ; 

Each trembling heart with secret horror shook, 
And silent thus within themselves they spoke. 445 
Oh hapless city ! oh ill-fated walls ! 

Rear'd for a curse so near the neighbouring Gaul* I 
By us destruction ever takes its way, 

We first become each bold invader’s prey ; 

Oh that by fate we rather had been plac'd 450 
Upon the confines of the utmost east I 
The frozen north much better might we know. 
Mountains of ice, and everlasting snow. 

Better with wand'ring Scythians choose to roam, } 
Than fix in fruitful Italy our home, > 

And guard these dreadful passages to Rome. J 
Through these the Cimbrians laid Hesperia watte ; 
Through these the swarthy Carthaginian past'd ; 
Whenever fortune threats the Latian states, 

War, death, and ruin enter at these gates. 460 
In secret murmurs thus they sought relief. 
While no bold voice proclaim'd aloud their grief* 

Ver. 457. OimbriamJ] A barbarous people about the northern 
parts of Germany (new Denmark) who about 612 yean after 
the building of Rome overran and ravaged Italy, and mast at 
length vanquished bp C. Marius. 
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O'er ell, one deep, one horrid silence reigns ; 

At When the rigor of the winter's chains, 

All nature, heav'n, and earth at on§£ constrains ; 
The tuneful feather'd kind forget their lays, 466 
And sharing tremble on the naked sprays ; 

Ev'n the Tude seas compos’d forget to roar, 

And freezing billows stiffen on the shore. 

The colder shades of night forsook the sky, 470 
When, lo ! Bellona lifts her torch on high : 

And if the chief, by doubt or shame detain'd. 
Awhile from battle and from blood abstain'd ; 
Fortune and fate, impatient of delay, 

Force ev'ry soft relenting thought away. 475 
A lucky chance a fair pretence supplies, 

And justice in his favor seems to rise. 

New accidents new stings to rage suggest, 

And fiercer fires inflame the warrior's breast. 479 
The senate threat'ning high, and haughty grown, 
Had driv'n the wrangling tribunes from the town ; 
In scorn of law, had chas'd 'em through the gate, 
And urged them with the factious Gracchi's fate. 

Ver. 480. Tlu Senate threatnina.'] Cesar had on this occa- 
sion very fr vorable appearances of reason and equity on his 
aide t he proffered to lay down his command, if Fompey would 
do the aame ; but die violence of the Consuls and Pompey’s 
party wag so great against him, that they would hear of no pro- 
poult for an accommodation, though never ao reasonable : and 
forced the Tribunes who appeared for him, to fly out of the city 
disguised like slaves, for the immediate safety of their lives j 
w that when these came for protection to Csesar’a camp, it 
Memed aa if he had marched towards Rome for no other reason 
than the preservation of the privileges of so sacred a magistracy 
aa the Tribunes were, sod the support uf the laws of his coun- 
try. 
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With these, as for redress their course they sped 
To Cesar's camp, the busy Curio fled ; 4B5 

Curio, a speaker, turbulent and bold, k 

Of venal eloquence, that served for gold, >. 

And principles that might be bought and cold. J 
A tribune once himself, in loud debate, 

He strove for public freedom and the state ; 49Q 
Essay'd to make the warring nobles bow, 

And bring the potent party-leaders low. 

To Caesar thus, while thousand cares infest, 1 
Revolving round, the warrior’s anxious breast, > 
His speech the ready orator addrest. j 

While yet my voice was useful to my friend ; 
While ’twas allow’d me, Cesar to defend, 

While yet the pleading bar was left me free. 
While I could draw uncertain Rome to thee ; 

In vam their force the moody fathers join'd,’ 500 
In vain to rob thee of thy pow’r combin'd : 

I lengthen'd out the date of thy command, 

And fix'd thy conqu'ring sword within thy hand. 
But since the vanquish’d laws in war are dumb, 

To thee, behold, an exil'd band we come j 505 
For thee, with joy our banishment we take. 

For thee our houshold hearths and Gods forsake ; 
Nor hope to see our native city more, 

Till victory and thou the loss restore. 

Ver. 485. Gairfo.] Curio formerly had been a bitter enefr* 
ef Cesar, but was afterward* bought off by him, and died In ms 
quarrel in Afnc. The Gracchi, whose fate the Senate now threat* 
etvad him with, were two factious leaders, who w ere killed in 
popular tumults. Sec their lives is Plutarch. 
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Th* unready faction, yet confus'd with fear, £10 
Defenceless, weak, and unresolv'd appear ; 

Haste then thy tow'ring eagles oqktheir way : 
When fair occasion calls, 'tis fatal to delay. 

If twice five years the stubburn Gaul withheld. 
And set thee hard in many a well-fought field ; 

A nobler labor now before thee lies, 516 

The hazard less, yet greater far the prize : 

A province that, and portion of the whole ; 

This the vast head that does mankind control. 
Success shall sure attend thee, boldly go 520 
And win the world at one successful blow. 

No triumph now attends thee at the gate ; 

No temples for thy sacred laurel wait : 

But blasting envy hangs upon thy name, 

Denies thee right, and robs thee of thy fame ; 525 
Imputes as crimes, the nations overcome, 

And makes it treason to have fought for Rome S 
Ev'n he who took thy Julia's plighted hand. 
Waits to deprive thee of thy just command. 

Since Pompey then, and those upon his side, £30 
Forbid thee, the world's empire to divide ; 

Assume that sway which best mankind may bear, 
And rule alone what they disdain to share. 

He said ; hi* words the list'ning chief engage, 
And fire his breast, already prone to rage. ' 535 
h|ot peals of loud applause with greater force. 

At Grecian Elis , rouse the fiery horse ; 

When eager for the course each nerve he strain. 
Hangs on the bit, and tugs the stubborn reins. 
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At ev’ry shout erects his quiv’ring ears, 540 
And his broad breast upon the barrier bears. 
Sudden he bids the troops draw out, and strait 
The thronging legions round their ensigns wait : 
Then thus, the croud composing with a look, 

And with his hand commanding silence, spoke. 545 
Fellows in arms, who chose with me to bear} 
The toils and dangers of a tedious war, > 

And conquer to this tenth revolving year ; ) 

See what reward the grateful senate yield, 

For the lost blood which stains yon northern field ; 
For wounds, for winter camps, for Alpine snow. 
And all the deaths the brave can undergo. 

See ! the tumultuous city is alarm’d, 

As if another Hannibal were arm’d : 

The lusty youth are cull'd to fill the bands, 5 55 
And each tall grove falls by the shipwright’s hands ; 
Fleets are equipp’d, the field with armies spread. 
And all demand devoted Cesar’s head. 

If thus, while fortune fields us her applause. 
Whiles the Gods call us on and own our cause, 56Q 
If thus returning conquerors they treat. 

How had they us’d us flying from defeat ; 

If fickle chance of war bad prov’d unkind, 

, And the fierce Gauls pursu’d us from behind ? 

But let their boasted hero leave his home, 565} 
Let him, dissolv'd with lazy leisure, come, >. 
With ev'ry noisy talking tongue in Rome : J 

Let loud Marcellus troops of gown-men head. 
And their great Cato peaceful burghers lead. 
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Shall his base followers, a venal train, 5 70 
For ages, bid their idol Pompey reign ? 

Shall his ambition still be thought no crime, 

His breach of laws, and triumph e’er the time ? 
Still shall he gather honors and command, 

And grasp all rule in his rapacious hand ? 575 

What need I name the violated laws, 

And famine made the servant of his cause ? 

Who knows not, how the trembling judge beheld 
The peaceful court with armed legions fill'd ? 
When the bold soldier, justice to defy, 580 
In the mid Forum rear'd his ensigns high : 

When glitt’ring swords the pale assembly scar'd, 1 
When all for death and slaughter stood prepar'd, > 
And Pompey's arms were guilty Milo's guard ?) 
And now, disdaining peace and needful ease, 585 
Nothing but rule and government can please. 


Ver. 570. Shall Mm base.] Pompey had for a long while 
almost monopolized and engrossed all power in Rome. By the 
laws, no man could pretend to a triumph till he was thirty 
m tart old, and Pompey had triumphed over Hiarbas and the 
Stumidiana at twenty-fbur. 

Ver. 577. And famine mode.] Cicero in his epistles to Atti- 
CM,and Plutarch in the life of Pompey, informs us, that by • law 
the whole power of importing corn was intrusted with Pompey 
forjtve years ; and Plutarch particularly mentions it as a mali- 
cious charge of Clodiui, That the lam mat not made become 

E the deart h or scarcity of com ; but the dearth or ccarctty 
com mat mode, that they might make a lam to incut 
mpey with to great a power at that necettttrily would be. 
Ver. 978. Who Jniom pot how the trembling judge.] Milo 
was accused of the death of Clodius, and defended by that 
famous oration of Cicero’s pro Milam. Pompey was' then 
•Ole Consul, and to prevent the tumults that were threatened 
by the friend* of Clodius, drew a strong guard Into the^bnem ; 
but Cesar insinuates here, that it was to overawe the Judge* 
and witnesses in favor of Milo. 
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Aspiring still, as ever, to be great, 

He robs his age of rest to vex the state : 

On war intent, to that he bends his carei, 

And for the field for battle now prepares. 690 
He copies from his master Sylla well, 

And would the dire example for excel. 

Hircanian tigers fierceness thus retain, ^ 

Whom in the woods their horrid mothers train, > 
To chace the herds, and surfeit on the slain. \ 
Such, Pompey, still has been thy greedy thirst,-! 96 
In early love of impious slaughter nurst j 
Since first thy infans cruelty essay’d 
To lick the curst Dictator’s reeking blade. 

None ever give the savage nature o'er, 600 
Whose Jaws have once been drench’d in floods of 
gore. 

But whither would a pow*r so wide extend ? 
Where will thy long ambition find an end ? 
Remember him who taught thee to be great ; 1 
Let him who chose to quit the sovereign seat, » 
Let thy own Sylla warn thee to retreat. y 

Perhaps, for that too boldly I withstand. 

Nor yield my conqu'ring eagles on command ; 
Since the Citician pirate strikes his sail. 

Since o'er the Pettit king thy arms prevail ; 610 


Ver. 591. 
pie of 


591. BU Matter Ml*.] Pompey was a Mad of diast* 
SfUa, end like M* espoused the Pstrician party \ tad 
— i dosen senes lower Cesar advises turn to imitate htf ex- 
ample, la ftesttigaatioaef his power. 
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S hrtfc flK poor prince, t weary life o'er-pait, 

By' thee* «nd poison is subdu’d at last ; 

Perhaps, 4 one latest province yefi^p mains, 

And vanquish'd Cesar must receive thy chains* 

But though my labors lose their just reward, 615 
Yet let the senate these my friends regard ; 
Whate'er my lot, my brave victorious bands 
Deserve to triumph, whosoe’er commands. 

Where shall my weary Veteran rest ? Oh where 
Shall virtue worn with years and arms repair ? 620 
What town is for his late repose assign’d ? 

Where are the promis'd lands he hop’d to find, 
Fields for his plow, a country village seat, 

Some little comfortable safe retreat; 

Where failing age at length from toil may cease, 625 
And waste the poor remains of life in peace ? 

But March ! Your long victorious ensigns rear. 

Let valor in its own just cause appear. 

When for redress intreating armies call, 

They who deny just things, permit them all. 630 
The righteous Gods shall surely own the cause, 
Which seeks not spoil, nor empire, but the laws. 
Proud lords and tyrants to depose we come, 

And save from slavery submissive Rome. 

Ver. 611. Since the poor prince.] Mithndrates after about 
forty yeare war with the Romans, being abut up m a caatle bjr 
hit aon Fharnaces, would hare poisoned himself, but had taken 
a? many antidotes formerly, that it was said the poiaon could not 
take place, so that he was forced to have recourse to bis sword 
to make an end of himself. 

Ver. 614* And vanquioh’d demur.] This is a strong Irony, 
a figure which the satirical genius of this author makes frequent 
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He nut ; a doubtful sullen murm'ring sound ; 
Ran through the unresolving vulgar round ; 636 

The seeds of piety their rage restrain'd, 

And somewhat of their country's love remain'd ; 
These the rude passions of their soul withstood, 
Elate to conquest, and inur'd to blood : 646 

But soon the momentary virtue fail'd, 

And war and dread of Cesar's frown prevail'd. 
Straight Lelius from amidst the rest stood forth, 

An old Centurion of distinguish 7 d worth $ 

The oaken wreath his hardy temples wore, 646 
Mark of a citizen Reserv’d he bore. 

If against thee (ne cry'd) I may exclaim. 

Thou greatest leader of the Roman name ; 

If truth for injur’d honor may be bold, 649 
What ling’ring patience does thy arms withhold ? 
Canst thou distrust our faith so often try'd. 

In thy long wars not shrinking from thy side ? 
While in my veins this vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my bosom blows, 
While yet these arms sufficient vigor yield 665 
To dart the javelin, and to lift the shield; 

While these remain, my Gen'ml, wo't thou own 
The vile dominion of the lazy gown ? 

Ver. 643. Strait LtUut.'i This officer seems to have bee* 
of that degree which the Romans called PrUmgritut, Primlfv 
iartus, or Primus Centuno, which answers to our lieutenant 
Colonel, or it may be to a Colonel, since he wet the supreme 
officer m the legion, except the Tribune. The Pitts, 01 rod 
made of a Vine-tree, which he bore, waa a badge not only of 
hia, but of every other Centurion's office. 

The Oaken crown wacan honorary reward given to him who 
had saved the life of a citizen. • 
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Wo’t thou die lordly Senate choose to bear, 
Rather than conquer in a Civil War ? 660 

With thee the Scythian wilds we'll wander o'er, ) 
With thee the burning Libyan saAds explore, > 
And tread the Syrt’s inhospitable shore. ) 

Behold ! this Hand, to nobler labors train'd. 

For thee the servile oar has not disdain'd, 66 6 
For thee the swelling seas was taught to plow, \ 
Through the Rhine’s whirling stream to force thyf 
prow, £ 

That all the vanquish'd world to thee might bow* ) 
Each faculty, each pow'r thy will obey. 

And inclination ever leads the way. 670 

No friend, no fellow citizen I know, 

Whom Caesar’s trumpet once proclaims a foe. 

By the long labors of thy sword, I swear. 

By all thy fame acquir'd in ten years war. 

By thy past triumphs, and by those to come, 675 
(No matter where the vanquish'd be, nor whom) 
Bid me to strike my dearest brother dead. 

To bring my aged father's hoary head* 

Or stab the pregnant partner of my bed ; 

Though nature plead, and stop my trembling hand, 
I swear to execute thy dread command. 681 
Dost thou delight to spoil the wealthy gods, 

And scatter flames through all their proud abodes ? 
See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 
Moneta soon her sinking fane shall mourn. 685 

Ver. §65. Moneta wow.] There wss a temple in Home dedi- 
cated to Juno under the uses ot Monets, orthe Mentor, « 
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Would* st thou yon haughty factious senate biave, 
And awe the Tuscan river’s yellow wave ? 

On Tiber’s bank thy ensigns shall be plac’d. 

And thy bold soldier lay Hesperia waste. 

Dost thou devote some hostile pity’s walls ? 690 
Beneath our thund’ring rams the ruin falls ; 

She falls, ev’n though thy wrathful sentence doom 
1 he world’s imperial mistress, mighty Rome. 

He said : the ready legions vow to join 
Their chief belov’d, in ev’ry bold design ; 695 

All lift their well-approving hands on high. 

And rend with pe?Js of loud applause the sky. 
Such is the sound when Thracian Boreas spreads 
His weighty wing o’er Ossa’s piney heads i 
At once the noisy groves are all inclin’d, 700 
And bending, roar beneath the sweeping wind ; 

At once their rattling branches all they rear. 

And drive the leafy clamor through the air. 

Caesar with joy the ready bands beheld, 

Urg’d on by Fate, and eager for the field : 705 

Swift orders straight the scatter'd warriors call. 
From ev’ry part of wide-extended Gaul; 

And lest his fortune languish by delay, 

To Rome the moving ensigns speed their way. 

Some, at the bidding of the chief, forsake 710 
Their fix’d encampment near the Uman lake : 

w»icc having been beard outer one of her temple*, directing the 
Romans how they should pacify the eager of the Gods after an 
earthquake, 

ver. 7U. £mm» Ms] The lake tf Geneva. 
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Seme from Vogesus' lofty rocks withdrew, 

Plac’d on those heights the Lingonei to awe : 

The Lingones still frequent in alarms, 

And rich in many-color’d painted arms. 715 
Others from Isara's low torrent came, 

Who winding keeps thro’ many a mead his name ; 
But seeks the sea with waters not his own. 

Lost and confounded in the nobler Rhone. 

Their garrison the Ruthen city send, 720 

Whose youth’s long locks in yellow rings depends 
No more the Varus and the Atax feel 
The lordly burden of the Latian keel. 

Alcides’ fane the troops commanded leave, 

Where winding rocks the peaceful flood receive i 
Nor Corns there, nor Zephyrus resort, 726 

Nor roll rude surges in the sacred port ; 

Circius* loud blast alone is heard to roar, 

And vex the safety of Monoechus' shore. 

The legions move from Gallia’s farthest ride, 730 
Wash’d by the restless ocean's various tide ; 

Ver. 712. Fogfma.) A mountain la Lomin, from whence 
the Moaa or Masse takes its anginal 

Ver. 713. Idngonet.'} A people of the Belfic Gaul, the Pais 
de Langres in Champagne. 

Yer. 7 16. leara. J L’Isere in France : It falls into the Rhone. 

Ver. 720. Ruthen City 0 A town in the Psis de Rouvergne. 

Ver. 722. Fame and At as.] The riven Var in Provence, 
and Aude in Languedoc. 

Ver. 7SL A^emet* Monaco. 

Ver. 728. Circku.] This wind is general!? reckoned a na- 
tional one, and ascribed b? the indents to Gallia Narbonenaia. 
8o»e call It a Southern, though in a Scheme of Winds in the 
learned Celiarius, it is placed rather as a N ore- west, or Noie- 
aore-west According to the same Author, Corns is wesunore- 
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Now o'er the land flows in the pouring main, ) 
Now rears the land its rising head agaiir, > 

And seas and earth alternate rule maintain. y 

If driv’n by winds from the far distant pole, 735 
This way and that, the floods revolving roll; 

Or if compell'd by Cynthia’s silver beam. 

Obedient Tethys heaves the swelling stream ; 

Or if by heat attracted to the sky, } 

Old Oceau lifts his heavy waves on high, > 
And briny deeps the wasting sun supply ; ) 

What cause soever the wondrous motion guide, 

And press the ebb, or raise the flowing tide ; 

Be that your task/ye sages, to explore, 

Who search the secret springs of nature's pow'r; 745 
To me, for so the wiser Gods ordain, 

Untrac’d the mystery shall still remain. 

From fair Nemossus moves a warlike band. 

From Atur’s banks, and the Tarbcllian strand. 
Where winding round the coast pursues its way, 
And folds the sea within a gentle bay. 751 
The Santones are now with joy releast 
From hostile inmates, and their Roman guest. 

writ. At the same time his Maps U 7 down the port of Mo— - 
chus as opening to the South-west, and according to that situ- 
ation cannot be eiposed to any Northerly wind. , 

Ver. 748. Ftemjmir N c m e mu '] Nemossus, the mctropolia 
of the Arverm, in the Eastern part of Gallia AquHUica. 

Ver. 749.] From At*r>s Atur, at meat Mr or 

A dor, ran through the country of the Tarbelti, at the foot of the 
Pyrenean mountains, into the Gulph of Bayonne. 

Ver. 758. Tko d- sowa s.] People of Xantoign. 
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Now the Bituriges forget their fears, 

And Suessons nimble with unwieldy spears ; 7 55 
Exult the Leuei, and the Remi now, 

Expert in javelins, and the bending bow. 

The Belgae taught on cover’d wains to ride. 

The Sequani the' wheeling horse ta guide; 

The bold Averni who from Ilium come, 760 
And boast an ancient brotherhood with Rome ; 
The Nervii oft rebelling, oft subdu'd, 

Whose hands in Gotta’s slaughter wereembru'd; 
Vangiones, like loose Sarmatians drest. 

Who with rough hides their brawny thighs invest ; 
Batavians fierce, whom brazen trumps delight, 766 
And with hoarse rattlings animate to fight ; 

The nations where the Cinga’s waters flow, 

And Pyrenaean mountains stand in snow ; 

Those where slow Arar meets the rapid Rhone, 
And with his stronger stream is hurry'd down ; 
Those o’er the mortmains lofty summit spread, 
Where high Gebenna lifts her hoary head; 773 

Ver. 754. Miturigts.J People near Bourdeaux* 

Ver. 755. Smomoiis.] People of Soissons. 

Ver 75b l*uct and Rm* ] The former near Toul , the 
Inter near Kheuns. 

Ver. 759. <S ryuont.] Inhabitants of Burgundy. 

Ver. 760. Aoemi.] It abould be Arverni, people of Auvergne. 
Ver. 768 JVsrrw.j A very barbarous «id fierce people, who 
inhabited whereabouts Tourney now uanda. They surprised 
Tetutlue Sabinws and Cotta in. their winter-quarters, and cut 
them off, with five cohorts under their command, at the tune 
that Ccmr sms in' Mtain. 

Ver. 764. Fo%<oi«e«.] A people of Germany about Worses. 
Ver. 768. Crn#*.] A river rising out of the Pyrenees. 

Ver 770. ArerJ The river Saone. 

Ver. 773. Oakuma.] This is by some taken fby the city of 
Geneva, but feisty. Cellanus places it more truly between the 
Arverm and the Helvii : pqrhaps the Seventies. 
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With these the Trevir, and Ligurian shorn, 
Whose brow no more long falling locks adorn ; 
Though chief amongst the Gauls he wont to deck* 
With ringlets comely spread, his graceful neck ; 
And you where Hesus’ horrid altar stands, 

Where dire Teutates human blood demands ; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obey'd, 780 

And vies in slaughter with the Scythian maid : 

All see with joy the wars departing rage 
Seek distant lands, and other foes engage. 

You too, ye bards 1 whom sacred raptures fire, 
Tochaunt your heroes to your country’s lyre; 7&f 
Who consecrate, in your immortal strain. 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain ; 
Securely now the tuneful task renew, 

And noblest themes in dea th less songs pursue. 


In this place, in all the modem editions of Lucan, are five 
more verses j but, as the learned Orotius observes, they an 
wanting in moat of the ancient manuscripts, and from thence ht 
conjectures they are spurious. 1 have omitted them in the 
translation, especially since I think this dry recapitulation of •• 
many places is not the moat useful nor entertaining part of 
Lucan, if it be It all of him, 

Ver. 774. Trewe.J People near Triers. Ligurian*. Those 
near Genoa. 

Ver, 778. AmSyeuwhtr* Hem*."] 'These three ancient Gods 
of the Gauls were thought, Hesus to be the same with MSS8, 
Teutates with mercury, and Taranis with Jupiter. The pool 
very justly put* a mark of honor upon them, aloes they went 
all three wonhipped with human sac ri fic es , as the Diana Taurida 
was. 

Ver. 784. You too* Bard*.] These were the ancient pods 
nifiong the Gauls: and the Commentators upon this p i a a e ohi 
serve, that the word ia the old Gaulish language signifies « 
singer. Of the Druids, their religion, their worshipping unone 
trees, dec. an much has been said by so many ythera, that an 
explanatory note would not be very aectatfry note. 



The Druids now, while arms are heard no more t 
flu mysteries and barb’rous rites restore : 

A tribe who singular Religion love, 

And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 

To these, and these of all mankind alone, 

The Gods are sure reveal'd, or sure unknown. 795 
If dying mortals dooms they sing aright, 

No ghosts descend to dwell in dreadful night s 
No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

Nor seek the dreary silent shades below : 

But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 800 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 

Thus life for ever runs its endless race, 

And like a line, death but divides the space, 

A stop which can but for a moment last, 

A point between the future and the past. 805 
Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies. 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But rush Undaunted on the pointed steel ; 

Provoke approaching fete, and bravely scorn 810 
To spare that life which must so toon return. 

You too, tow'rds Rome advance, yc Warlike band, 
That wont the shaggy Cauci to withstand ; 

Whom once a better order did assign. 

To guard the passes of the German Rhine ; 815 
*Nfcw from the fenceless banks you march away, 
'And leam the world the fierce barbarians prey. 

\ Ver. 813. the *h*ggy OouctfO Chaud, or Csljoi, for they 
ire written Opto step w#jr», were • feoflo of Oereuoj, new 
Sbr Rhu»r. 
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While thus the numerous troops, from ev’ry (m* 
Assembling, raise their daring leader’s heart \ 8 19 
O’er Italy he takes his warlike way, \ 

The neighb'ring towns his summons strait obey, » 
And on their walls his ensigns high display. \ 
Mean-while the busy messenger of ill, 

Officious Fame, supplies new terror still : 

A thousand slaughters, and ten thousand fears, 825 
She whispers in the trembling vulga^s ears. 

Now comes a frighted messenger, to tell 
Of ruins which the country round befel ; 

The foe to fair Mevania’s walls is past, 

And lays Clitumnus* fruitful pastures waste ; 8 30 
Where Nar’s white waves with Tiber mingling fall, 
Range the rough German and the rapid Gaul. 

But when himself, when Caesar they would paint, 
The stronger image makes description faint ; 

No tongue can speak with what amazing dread 885 
Wild thought presents him at bis army’s head ; 
Unlike the man familiar to their eyes, 

.Horrid he seems, and of gigantic sine : 
Unnumber'd eagles rite amidst his train, 

And millions seem to hide the crowded plain. 840 
Around him all the various nations join, 

Between the snowy Alps and distant Rhine. 

Vcr. B». JfewmteO This Was a city In that part of UWfete 
nearest u> Rome t the nver£litumnusran by it, andutflMiHMa 
were famous for their fruUf«Une*». 

Ver. 831. Where Nmr’t white Meet.) Virgil jiv« the xwmm 
jot ibis epithet, , when be calls it 

SulphureU Nar mlkuM Aq*U. 
hut wnb sulphureous waters white. 
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He draws the fierce barbarians from their home, ) 
With rage surpassing theirs he seems to come, > 
And urge them on to spoil devoted Rome. } 
Thus fear does half the work of lying fame 846 
And cowards thus their own misfortunes frame; 

By their own feigning fancies are betray’d, 

And groan beneath those ills themselves have made. 
Nor these alarms the crowd alone infest, 850 
But ran alike thiough ev'ry beating breast ; 

With equal dread the grave Patricians shook. 
Their seats abandon’d, and the court forsook. 

The scatt’ring fathers quit the public care. 

And bid the consuls for the war prepare. '555 
Resolv'd on flight, yet still unknowing where 
To fly fnom danger, or for aid repair. 

Hasty and headlong diff ’ring paths they tread, ) 
As blind impulse and wild distraction lead ; > 

The crowd, a hurrying, heartless train, succeed. \ 
Who that the lamentable sight beheld, 861 
The wretched fugitives that hid the field, 

Would not have thought the flames, with rapid 
haste 

Destroying wide, had laid their city waste ; 

Or groaning earth had shook beneath their feet. 
While threatening fabrics nodded o’er the street^ 
By such unthinking rashness were they led ; 
Suehwas the madness which their fean had. bred. 
As if, of ev’ry other hope hereft, 

To fly fr5m Rome were all itettfarJA *T0 
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So when the stormy South is heard to roar. 

And rolls huge billows from the Libyan shore ; 
When rending sails slit with the driving blast, 

And with a crash down comes the lofty mast ; 
Some coward master leaps from off the deck, 875 
And hasty to despair prevents the wreck ; 

And though the bark unbroken hold her way, 

His trembling crew all plunge into the sea. 

From doubtful thus they run to certain harms. 
And flying from the city rush to arms. 880 
Then sons forsook their sires un-nerv'd and old. 
Nor weeping wives their husbands could withhold ; 
Each left his guardian lares unador'd, 

Nor with one parting pray'r their aid implor'd | 
None stopp'd, or sighing turn'd for one last view. 
Or bid the city of his birth, adieu. 886 

The headlong crowd regardless urge their way, 1 
Though ev'n their gods and country ask their stay, > 
And pleading nature beg them to delay. \ 

What means, ye Gods 1 this changing in your 
doom ? 890 

freely you grant, but quickly you resume. 

Vain is the short-liv'd sov'reignty you lend ; 

The pile you raise you deign not to defend. 

Ver. 883. Guardian £erar] The Laics were the domastto 
or family-coda, placed on or oear the hearth. They were said 
So be children at Mercury and the nymph Lara. The reverence 
the Romans had lor them was very great, and the hearth far their 
aakca was fetid sacred. There were two aosts «f these Oefe 
the bobmsoci and Compiuleat the Corner had the cartel to 
totoMtoOe toto efhfch-ways. 

1 
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See where, forsaken by her native bands, 

All desolate the once great city stands! 895 
She whom her swarming citizens made proud, 
Where once the vanquish’d nations wont to crowd. 
Within the circuit of whose ample space 
Mankind might meet at once, and find a place ; 

A wide defenceless desert now she lies, 900 
And yield herself the victor’s easy prize. 

The camp intrench’d securest slumbers yields, 
Though hostile arms beset the neighb'ring fields; 
Rude banks of earth the hasty soldier rears, 

And in the turfy wall forgets his fears : 905 

While, Rome, thy sons all tremble from afar, 
And scatter at the very name of war; 

Nor on thy tow’rs depend, nor rampart’s height. 
Nor trust their safety with thee for a night. 

Yet one excuse absolv'd the panic dread ; 910 
The vulgar justly fear'd when Pompey fled. 

And lest sweet hope might mitigate their woes. 
And expectation better times disclose, 

On ev*ry breast presaging terror sate, 914 

And threaten'd plain some yet more dismal Cite. 
The Gods declare their menaces around. 

Earth, air, and seas in prodigies abound ; 

Then stars, unknown before, appear’d to burn, 
And foreign flames about the pole to turn ; 
Unusual files by night were seen to fly, 928 
And dfert obliquely through the gloomy sky. 


Ver. 905. The 
•saps consisted 
tho dorth d«| eat 


tvrfy wulL] The fortifications of the Boats 
only of ■ ditch, s bank raised MhindthStjof 
l of it, ood pdlisadoed • 
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Then horrid comet* shook their fatal hair, 

And bade proud royalty for change prepare; 

Jfow dart swift lightnings through the azure 
dear, 

And meteors now in various forms appear : 925 

Some like the javelin shoot extended long, 

While some like spreading lamps in heav’n are 
hung. 

And though no gathering clouds the day control. 
Through skies serene portentous thunders roll ; 
Fierce blasting bolts from Northern regions come. 
And aim their vengeance at imperial Rome. 931 
The stars that twinkled in the lonely night. 

Now lift their bolder head in day's broad light. 
The moon, in all her brother's beams array'd. 
Was blotted by the earth's approaching shade : 985 
The sun himself, in his meridian race, 

In sable darkness viel’d his brighter face ; 

The trembling world beheld his fading ray. 

And mourn'd despairing for the loss of day. 

Such was he seen, when backward to the east 940 
He fled, abhorring dire Thyestes* feast. 

Sicilian ALtna then was heard to roer, 

While Mulciber let loose his fiery store; 

Nor rose the flames, hut with a downward tide 
Tow*rds Italy their burning torrent guide. 945 
Chaxybdis* dogs bowl doleful o'er the flood, 

And all her whirling waves run red with blood ; 
The Vestal fire upon the altar dy'd. 

And o'er the sacrifice the flames divide ; 
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The parting points with double streams ascend, 950 
To shew the Latian festivals must end : 

Such from the Theban brethren's pile arose, 

Signal of impious and immortal foes. 

With op’nings vast the gaping earth gave way, 

And in her inmost womb receiv'd the day. 955 
The swelling seas o'er lofty mountains flow. 

And nodding Alps shook off their ancient snow. 
Then wept the Demi-Gods of mortal birth. 

And sweating Lares trembled on the hearth. 

In temples then, recording stories tell, 960 
Untouch'd the sacred gifts and garlands fell. 

Then birds obscene with inauspicious flight, 

And screamings dire, prophau r d the hallow'd light. 
The savage kind forsook the desert wood, 

And in the streets disclos'd their horrid brood. 965 
Then speaking beasts with human sounds were heard. 
And monstrous births the teeming mothers scar'd. 
Among the crowd, religious fears disperse 
The saws of Sibyls, and foreboding verse. 

Betlona's priests, a barb'rous frantic train, 97 0 

Whose mangled arms a thousand wounds distaiq. 
Toss their wild leeks, and with a dismal yell. 

The wrathful Gods, and coming woes foretel. 

Vet. 950. The parting point*, ] These feris Latins, or Latin 
festivals wire performed by night to Jupiter at Alba. As 1 
shall be always very ready to acknowledge any mistake, ao I 
believe jn^this place 1 ought rather to has a translated these ‘ 

The parting points with double streams ■■*—>**, 

And Alba’s Latian ntea portentous end. 

But I was led into the error by not considering enough the trne 
meaning of the Latin expression, c onfttiat L a tinm t. 
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Lamenting ghoitt amidst their ashes mourn, 

And groamngs echo from the marble urn* 975 
The rattling clank of arms is heard around* 

And voices loud in lonely woods resound. 

Grim spectres ev'ry where affright the eye* 
Approaching glare, and pass with horror by* 

A fury fierce about the city walks, 980 

Hell>bom, and horrible of size, she stalks : 

A flaming pine she brandishes in air. 

And hissing loud up rise her snaky hair : 

Where -e’er her round accurst the monster takes. 
The pale inhabitant his house forsakes. '985 
Such to Lycuigus was the phantom seen, 

Such the dire visions of the Theban Queen ; 

Such, at his cruel step-mother’s command, 

Before Alcides, did Megsera stand : 

With dread, 'till then unknown, the hero shook 990 
Though he had dar’d on Hell’s grim king to look. 
Amid the deepest silence of the night, 

Shrill sounding clarions animate the fight ; 

The shouts of meeting armies seems to rise. 

And the loud battle shakes the gloomy skies. 995 
Dead Sylla in the Martian field ascends. 

And mischiefs mighty as his own portends. 

Near Anio's stream old Marius rears his bead ; 
The hinds beheld his grisly form and fled. 

Ter. M, tuck to Z4/eurg%u ] Lre urges line of Threw, 
Sad Agave Queen of TfiebesT were both purenedhy forte* tor 
their eomemptef Bacchus. 

Ver.fK. Mich m htocma? Ky e ssSher .] Bcreaks at his 
dcseeut imto hell iqr Rato first, sad the fade* sAenrevdh. 

i 3 
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The state thus threaten'd, by old custom taught. 
For counsel to the Tuscan prophets sought : 1001 
Of these the chief for learning fam’d, and age, 
Aruns by name, a venerable sage, 

At Luna liv’d ; none better could descry 
What bodes the lightning’s journey through the 
sky; 1006 

Presaging veins and fibres well he knew, 

And omens read aright, from ev'ry wing that flew. 
First he commands to bum the monstrous breed. 
Sprung from mix’d species', and discordant seed; 
Foibidden and accursed births, which come 1010 
Where Nature’s laws design’d a barren womb. 
Next, the remaining trembling tribes he calls. 

To pass with solemn rites about their walls, 

In holy march to visit all around, 

And with lustrations purge the utmost bound. 1015 
The sovereign Priests the long procession lead, } 
Inferior orders in the train succeed, > 

Array’d all duly in the Gabine weed. j 

Ver. 1001. The Tuscan Prophets '] The Romans received 
their augurs end aruspicea, with the arts of divining by the 
flight of birds and by sacrifice*, from Hetruria, or Tuscanv ; 
and upon gny remarkable occasion, Such as this might well be 
supposed, they aent for soothsayers from that country, as not 
depending, in the last and greatest emergencies, upon their 
own. 

Ver. 1018. The Gabine Weed.] This Was not so mneh the 
habit itself as the manner of wearing it, tucked up and short. 
1 do not remember it as used by the priests in any other ancient 
author. It mi proper only to the Consuls or General* upon 
some extraordinary occasions, as the denouncing war, burning 
the spoils of the enemy, devoting themselves » death for the 
safety of ihmr army, or the like. 
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There the chaste head of Vesta's choir ngjjfflflb 
A sacred fillet binds her rev* rend hairs 
To her, in sole pre-eminence, is due,* 

Phrygian Minerva's awful shrine to tfe$* 

Next the fifteen in order pass along, 

Who guard the fatal Sibyls secret song ; 

To AlmonV stream Cybele’s form they bear. 

And wash the goddess each returning year. 1026 
The Titian brotherhood, the Augurs band, 
Observing flight on the left lucky hand ; 

The Sev'n ordain’d Jove’s holy feast to deck ; 

The Salu blithe, with bucklers on the neck , 1030 

Ver 1019 Vuta't choir ] The business of these maids was 
chietty to attend upon and preserve a holy fire By Vcsu som* 
meant the element or principle of fire, others thst of earth | 
and Polydore Virgil that natural beat inclosed in the earth, bp 
which all things are produced They had the custody likewise 
of the Palladium, or image of Pallaa, brought from Trop bp 
Aaeai 

Ver 1023 The Fifteen 1 These religious men were disc 
two, then ten, and by Sylla increased to fifteen 

Ver 102o Almond Stream ] A little river that falls into the 
Tiber 

Ver 1027 The Titian Bi otherhood ] There were several 
of these sodalities in Rome These particularly were instituted 
to supervise the solemnities in metnorp of Tati us the Sabine 
king 

Ver 1029 The Seven ] These were called likewise Epulones, 
as weU as Septemvin At their first creation they were bus 
three, but soon increased to seven It is thought they wdre .fit 
last increased to ttn, though ttar still kept their name of Sep 
temvm They had tbeir name Epulones from a cpstom among 
the Romans in timfis of public danger, of malting a sumptuana 
feast in tbeir templet, to which they aid, as it were, invite the 
Gods themselves, tor their Statues were brought on rich bfcds 
and pillows, and placed at the honourable pari of the CatHRas 
the principal guests. These solemnities were called L b Cttn %r - 

*%tr 1030 TfteMff*,] these were priests of Mart. «ho 
made a sort of dancing processions along the tune* With th* 
sacred aacfba or buekkrs about tbeir necks. 
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gbing is their order just appear ; 

Jfcthe generous Flameni close the rear. 

trough ways uncouth, and tiresome 
<grouhd, 

Patient perform their long laborious round, 1034 
Aruns collects the marks of Heav'n’s dread flame \ 
In earth he hides them with religious hand, f 
Murmurs a pray'r. then gives the place a name, f 
And bids the fix'd Bidcntal hallow’d stand. J 


Next from the herd a chosen male is sought, 

And soon before the ready altar brought. 1040 
And now the seer the sacrifice began, 

The pouring wine upon the victim ran ; 

The mingled meal upon his brow was plac'd ; 

The crooked knife the destin’d line had trac'd ; 
When with reluctant rage th’ ipipatient beast 
The rites unpleasing to the god confest. 1046 
At length compell’d his stubborn head to bow. 
Vanquish’d he yields him to the fatal blow, ; 

The gushing veins no cheerful crimson pour. 

But stain with pois'nous black the sacred floor. 


Ver. 1093. The gtnerout fiamcnt.] Of these there were 
ree principal, appropriated to Jupiter, Mars, sod Quirinus, 
Whtf welt always chosen out of the nobility. 

Ver. 1038. Th* fix'd. bldcntaL'} What person, thing, or 
place soever had been struck by lightning, the Romans looked 
upon as peculiarly sacred to the ftxls. Whatever tt was, U was 

““ — •** — ' compassed in by a wall, palisadoes, or at least 

climes it was covered up in the earth, aid ac- 

- It was cafled Bldeetal from bidens, a sheep 

about two years old, with two teeth longer than the ram, that 
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The paler prophet stood with horror struck ; , 
Then with a hasty hand the entrails took, 1059 
And sought the angry gods again ; but there 
Prognostics worse, and sadder signs appear ; 

The pallid guts with spots were marbled o'er. 
With thin cold serum stain'd, and livid gore 1056 
The liver wet with putrid streams he spy'd, 

And veins that threaten'd on the hostile side ; 

Part of the heaving lungs is no where found. 

And thinner films the sever’d entrails bound ; 

No usual motion stirs the panting heart ; 1061 

The chinky vessels ouze on ev'ry part ; 

The cawl, where wrapt the close intestines lie. 
Betrays its dark recesses to the eye. 

One prodigy superior threaten’d still, 1066 
The never-failing harbinger of ill : 

JLo I by the fibrous liver's rising head, 

A second rival prominence is spread ; 

All sunk and poor the friendly part appears. 

And a pale sickly, withering visage wears ; 107*0 
While high and full the adverse vessels ride, 

And drive, impetuous, on their purple tide* 
Amaz'd, the sage foresaw th* impending Fate » 1 
Ye Gods 1 (he cry'd) forbid me to relate / 
What woes on .this devoted people wait. J 

Ver. 1058. The hmtiU tide.] In divining by the eatmOt* 
especially the liver, the priest wdte wont to divide them into 
two pare, one to prognosticate for themselves, and the other 
for foeir enemies. And of all had omen* nothing tad n sea 
rigniicatkxi than a duplicate. <rt any snperflaoos part. AlUr 
candMons and appea mno s a In d e ed sfgtmtthWitd As 
worn kind ibis coaid be. 
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INfeWbtt thou, love, in theae our rites partake, 
Nor smile propitious on the pray'r we make ; 

The dreadful Stygian gods this victim claim. 

And to our sacrifice the furies came. 

The ills we fear command us to be dumb ; 1080 
Vet somewhat worse than what we fear shall come. 
But may the gods be gracious from on high, 

Some better prosperous event supply, 

Fibres may err, and augury may lye ; 

Aits may be false, by whieh our sires divin'd. 
And Tages taught them, to abuse mankind. 

Thus darkly he the prophecy exprest, 

And riddling sung the double-dealing priest. 

But Figulus exclaims (to Science bred, 

And in the gods' mysterious secrets read ; 1090 

Whom nor /Egyptian Memphis' sons excel l*d, 
Nor with more skill the rolling orbs beheld : 
Well could he judge the labours of the sphere. 
And calculate the just revolving year.) 1094 
The stars he (he cries) are in confusion hurl’d. 
And wand' ring error quite misguides the world. 
Or if the laws of Nature yet remain, 

Some swift destruction now the Fates ordain. 

Shall earth's wide op'ning jaws for ruin call, 

And sinking dies to the center t^l ? flOO 


Vat. ' 1016 . Jffut ftgvO This wu a miraculous prophet, 
who sose out of the crouod ia Etruria or Tuscmj, tad tm 
tauftat the rites of divTaadon. 

Ver. 108 #. Mvt Flcu&w ] Cicero aad Aulas GeUius win 

-SSM * 
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Shall raging drought infest the sultry sky ? 

Shall faithless earth the promis’d crop deny ? 

Shall pois*nous vapours o’er the waters brood. 

And taint the limpid spring and silver flood ? 

Ye gods ! What ruin does your wrath prepare ? 
Comes it from heav’n, from earth, from seas, or 
air 3 110$ 

The lives of many to a period haste, 

And thousandi shall together breathe their last. 

If Saturn’s sullen beams were lifted high, 

And baneful reign’d ascendant o'er the sky, 1110 
Then moist Aquarius deluges might rain, 

And earth once more lie sunk beneath the main : 
Or did thy glowing beams, O Phcebus, shine 
Malignant in the lion's scorching sign, 1114 
Wide o'er the world consuming fires might roll. 
And hcav’n be seen to flame from pole to pole : 
Through peaceful orbits these unangry glide. ) 
But, God ofBattles ! what dost thou provide ? > 
Who in the threat’ ning scorpion dost preside ? ) 
With potent wrath around thy influence streams. 
And the ’whole monster kindles at tby beams ; 
While Jupiter’s more gentle rays decline. 

And Mercury with Venus faintly shine ; 

T|H wand'ringjights are darken’d, all and gone. 
And Mars nowlords it o'er the heav'ns alone. 
Orion's starry falchion biasing wide, 1186 

Refulgent glitters by his dreadful side. 

War comes, and savage slaughter most abound, 
The swotdwf Violence shall Right miHbnn^r 
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The blackest crimes fair virtue’s name shall wear, 
And impious fury rage for many a year. 1131 
Yet ask not thou an end of arms, O Rome, 

Thy peace must with a lordly master come. 
Protract destruction, and defer thy chain, 

The sword alone prevents the tyrant's reign, 

And civil wars thy liberty maintain. 

The heartless vulgar to the sage gave heed. 
New rising fears his words foreboding breed. 
When lo« more dreadful wonders strike their 
ey«, 

Forth through the streets a Roman matron flies. 
Mad as the Thracian Dames that bound along, 
And chant Lyoeus in their frantic song : 1 Iff 

Enthusiastic heaving* swell’d her breast, 

And thus .her voice the Delphic God confest. 
Where dost thou snatch me, Pecan I wherefore 
bear 1145 

Through cloudy heights and tracts of pathless air ? 
1 see Pangs an mountains white with snow, 
iEmus and wide Philippi's fields below. 


Ver. 1147. I tee. Pangman."] Pangcus was a mounts!* In 
Thrice, and, as it plain trotn a puu|f ia Dion Camus, at the 
foot of it stood Philippi, the city near which the battle betwe e n 
Antony and Octavius bn one side, and Brutus and Csaataton 
the other, was fought. jEtnuaor Humus was likewise a wSnm* 
tain m Thrace to the north of Pangcus. 
if if pretty Mrs one that 10 stay crest names of antiquity, as 
Virgil, OvM, retroniu*, and Lucan should be guilty af 
such a blunder in geographft aa m e onfee n d the Aeidef 
battle by tween J. Ccaar and Poapcy with that between 
Oct Citafcr and Brutus, when It wai very pUrin one waa lu 
lb* middle efTbasalj, a»d the sibsris nm, a gnat 
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Say, Phabus, wherefore does this fury risfe ? 

What mean these spears and shields before my 
eyes? 1160 

I see the Roman battles croud the plain ) 

I see the war, but seek the foe in vain. 

Again I fly, 1 seek the rising day, 

Where Nile’s ./Egyptian waters take their way : 

1 see, I knovVupon the guilty shore, 1155 

The hero's headless trunk besmear'd with gore. 
The Syrts and Libyan sands beneath me lie. 
Thither Emathia's scatter’d relics fly. 

Now o'er the cloudy Alps I stretch my flight. 
And soar above Pyrene's airy height : 1160 

Xb Rome, my native Rome, I turn again, 

And see the senate reeking with the slain. 

Again the moving chiefs their arms prepare ( 
Again, I follow through the world the war. 1164 


part of Macedonia lying between. Solptdus | 

of the commentator* upon Lucan, saya, there was a town 
called Philippi, In whose neighbourhood the battle b et w een 
Cesar and rompey waa fought ; but upon what authority J 
know not: but supposing that, it is undeniable that these 
two hettlna w^re foo^ttia two (fafferent countries. I most 
own, it neemn to me to be the fault originally of Vbgil 
<upa n w h ste c c ariows ocamact » writer could commit an 
aantan error $■ not easy to fcMiae)*ad that the veto took 
sBKy easily Amo Mm, without snakin' any tertber in. 

Vcr! ilifc /am SbcaJiv 6att aosfc the fat to mM SMtotof 
they wenrnll W sm a nt g ogfeeiraub^ectoand cwito ds toini i and 
tbomlA inwtoMilflttteiflMMBt 
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give J me, Phoebus ! give me to explore, 
Some region new, some undiscover’d shore ; 
I saw Philippi’s fatal fields before. 

She said : the weary rage began to cease, 
And left the fainting prophetess in peace. 



THE 

SECOND BOOK 

or 


LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

Amidst the general consternation that fore-ran the 
Civil War, the Poet introduces an old man 
giving an account of the miseries that attended 
on that of Marius and Syl/a ; and comparing 
their present circumstances to those in which the 
Commonwealth was when that former war broke 
$ut. Brutus consults with Cato, whether it 
were the duty of a private man to concern him- 
self <n eke public troubles ; to which Cato re- 
plies in the affirmative * then follows his receiv- 
ing Marcia again from the tomb of Hortensius . 
While Pompey goes to Capua, Cmsar makes kun- 
sef master of the greatest part of Italy , and 
among the rest of Corjinium , where Domitius, 
the governor for Pompey , is seized by his garri- 
son, and delivered to Cmsar, who pardons and 
dismisses him . 

Pompey in an oration to his army makes a trial of 
their disposition to a general battle, but not find- 
ing it to answer his expectation, he sends his 
son to solicit the assistance of his friends and 
allies i then marches himself to Bmndusium, 
where he A like to be shut up by Cmsar, and es- 
top# Oh length with much difficulty. 
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NOW manifest the wrath divine appear’d, 

And Nature through the world die war declar’d ; 
Teeming with monsters, sacred law she broke, 
And dire events in all her works bespoke, 4 
Thou Jove, who dost in Heav'n supremely reign, ) 
Why does tby providence these signs ordain, > 
And give us prescience to increase our pain P ) 
Doubly we bear thy dread inflicting doom. 

And feel our miseries before they come.' 

Whether the great creating Parent Soul, 10 

When first from chaos ,rude he form’d the whole. 
Dispos'd futurity with certain hand. 

And bad the neOe&ary causes stand ; 

Made one decree for ever to remain. 

And bound himself in Fate's eternal chain j If 
£>r whether fickle fortune leads the dance, 
Notfefrg is fix'd, but all things come by chance ; 

Ver.tf. TOrffertfaftoO That la, whether amitef m 
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Whatc’er thou shah ordain, thou ruling pow’r. 
Unknown and sudden be the dreadful hour : 

Let mqytals to their future fate be blind, SO 
And hope relieve the miserable mind. 

While thus the wretched citizens behold 
What certain ills the gods foretold ; 

Justice suspends her course in mournful Rome, 
And all the noisy courts at once are dumb *, 25 

No honours shine in the distinguished weed, 

Nor rods the purple magistrate precede : 

A dismal silent sorrow spreads around, 

No groan is heard, nor ona complaining sound. 

So when 80me gen’rous youth resigns his breath, 
And paruM links in the last pangs of death s 31 
With ghaillly eyes, and many a lift-up hand, 
Around his bed the still attendants stand ; 

No tongue as yet presumes has Sate to tell. 

Nor speaks aloud the solemn last farewel j 35 


Ver. 19. tfn*noa».1 Thw prayer of the poet’s, that we may 
nqt foreknow our mwfottancs before they happen, it a very 
natural consequent from the distractions under which the 
Romans laboured, by reason of the prodigies related in the last 
Book i which they looked upon as so many certain demmeis- 
Hons of some terrible affliction that was suddenly to fill upon 
then fryn the Gods. ” 

Ver. % JuaMa mapmd* .'} This terrible kind of mhoa in 
the coarts of justice was never observed at Rome hut in tlm 
mamma mbit? cmmntties. 

1 VarlaS/T he aoUnm la* JhreweL] A valeffletlou to dm 
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As yet the mother by her darling lies, 

Nor breaks lamenting into frantic cries ) 

And though he stiffens in her fond embrace, 

His eyes are set, and Uvid pale his face ; 

Horror a while prevents the swelling tear, 40 
Nor is her ptssion grief, as yet, but fear } 

In one fix'd posture motionless she keeps, 

And wonders at her woe before she weeps. 

The matrons sad their rich attire lay by. 

And to the temples madly crowding fly : 45 

Some on the shrines their gushing sorrows pour. 
Some dash their breasts against the marble floor. 
Some on the sacred thresholds rend their hair, 

And howling seek the gods with horrid pray'r. 

Nor Jove receiv’d the wailing suppliants all, 50 
In various fanes on various pow'rs they call. 

No altar then, no God was left alone, 

Unvex'd by some impatient parent's moan. 

Of these, one wretch her grief, above the rest, 
With visage tom, and mangled arms, confest. 55 
Yc mothers ! beat (she cry'd) your bosoms npw, 
Now tear the curling honours from your brow ; 
The present hour cv’n all your tea n demands. 
While doubtful fortune yet suspended stands. 
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jf'tpc shall conquer, then for joy prepare, 60 
rtW r chief, at least, shall end the war. 
Thus fifoni renew’d complaints they seek relief, 
Andtorify find fresh causes out for grief. 

'The men too, as to diif’rent camps they go, 
Join their said voices to ihe public woe ; 65 

Impatient to the gods they raise their cry. 

And thus expostulate with those on high. 

Oh hapless times 1 oh that we had been bom, 
When Carthage made our vanquish'd country 
mourn i 

Well had we then been_ number’d with the slain 
On Trebia’s banks, or Canns’s fatal plain. 71 
Nor ask we peace, ye pow’rs, nor soft repose ; 
Give us new wars, and multitudes of foes ; 

Let cv'ry potent city arm for fight. 

And all the neighbour nations round unite ; 75 

From Median Susa let the Parthians come. 

And Masssgetei beyond their Ister roam : 

Let Elbe and Rhine’s upconquer’d springs send 
forth 

The yellow Suevi from the farthest North : 


Ver. 71. TVeftia.] A river in Italy that falls into the P* a 
Placentia, where Luc. Sompromua was muted by Hann iba l a 
i very great slaughter. 

Ver. 77 4 Mcmagetc* beymd their JMar.1 The 

. Altaic Scythians (or Tartars) wnswerc 

_ Caspian, aca, near the head of the rrver 
_ of cdttequeace very far from the latex or Deaahe < 
je ot ra pbkal libptht ago e ftca tak en by aar earners 
W^mMa.fahe them tor the I ma iyae « ad»* riao c - 

— atiawwaaero. 
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Let the conspiring world in arms engage, 80 
And save us only from domestic rage. 

Here let the hostile Dacian inroads make* 

And there his way the Gete invader take* 

Let Caesar in Iberia tame thd foe j ) 

Let Pompey break the deadly eastern bow, > 
And Rome no hand unarm’d for battle know. } 
But if Hesperia stand condemn’d by Fate, 

And ruin on our name and nation wait j 
Now dart thy thunder, dread Almighty Sire, 

Let all thy flaming heav'ru descend in fire ; 90 

On chiefs and parties hurl thy bolts alike, 

And, ere their crimes have made ’em guilty, 
strike. 

Is it a cause so worthy of our care, 

That Pow’r may fall to this, or that man’s share F 
Do we for this the gods and conscience brave, 9 5 
That one may rule, and make the rest a slave ? 
When thus, ev’n Liberty we scarce should buy. 
But think a Civil war a price too high. 

Thus groan they at approaching dire events, 
And thus expiring piety laments. 100 

Meanwhile the hoary sire his yean deplores, 

And age that former miseries restores : 

He hates his weary life prolong’d for woe, 

\Vbrse days to see, move impious rage to know, 

Ver. U OstaO Kvropata Tartars. 

Ver. 8*. Berta.] Ms 

V«r. soi. HmrrmMte mme kemty The poet here, to 
■g pf iss thecaUmfttff tU eato nf oaa Civil was. intmduoeeaoam 
pagtajl w a^^recspUmetfat tte aUsetfestf fhllM* 
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Then fetching old examples from aFar 105 

’Twas thus (he cries) Fate usher*d in the war : 
When Cimbrians fierce, and Libya’s swarthy Lord, 
Had fall’ll before triumphant Marius’ sword : 

Xet to Mimurns’s mlnh the victor fled, 

And hid in oozy flags his exil’d head. 1 10 

'tfbe faithless soil the hunted chief reliev’d, 

And sedgy waters Fortune’s pledge receiv'd. 

Deep in a dungeon plung’d at length he lay, 1 
Where Gyves and rankling fetters eat their > 
And noisome vapours on his vitals prey, [way, ) 
Ordain’d at case to die in wretched Rome, 116 
He suffer’d thea, for wickedness to come. 

In vain his foes had arm’d the Cimbrian’s hand. 
Death will not always wait upon comman^; 

About to strike, the slave with horror shook, 120 
The useless steel his loos'ning gripe forsook ; 
Thick flashing flames a light unusual gave. 

And sudden shone around the gloomy cave ; 


Vet. 107. Libya's swarthy lord,] Jugurtha. 

Vor. 109. M inturtm'i Morth.} Min turn* was a city of 
Latium, now m ruins, near the river Garillaa, in or near the 
territory of Trfjetta. Hither, when Marius was driven out 
Rome by Sylls, and declared a public enemy by the senate, bo 
fled and hid^nmself amongaome reeds and sedges being 

to die, But the slave who was ordered to execute him ($ Cin^ 
brine, according to Lbean) bfctng affrighted at somewhat terrible^ 
that he star in mp, and fancying he heard a voico saying, DHlt 
thou kill Cates Marius > dropped his sword, ran out of the pri- 
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Dreadful the gods of guilt before him stood; 

And Marius terrible m future blood ; 125“ 

When thus a voice began : Rash tnand&ear, 

Nor touch that head which Fate resolves to- spare; 
Thousands are doom’d beneath his arm to bleed. 
And countless deaths before his own decreed ; 

Thy wrath and purpose to destroy is vain : 180 

Would’st thou avenge thee for thy nation slain ? 
Preserve this man ; and in some coming day 
The Cimbrian slaughter well be shall repay* 

No pitying god, no pow’r to mortals good. 

Could save a savage wretch who joy’d in blood i 
But Fate reserv’d him to perform its doom, 186 
And be the minister of wrath to Rome. 

By swelling seas too favourably tost. 

Safely he reach’d Numidia’s hostile coast $ 1 39 

There, driv’n from man, to wilds be took his way. 
And on the earth, where once be conquer'd, lay ; 
There in the lone unpeopled desert field. 

Proud Carthage in her nuns he beheld ; 

Amidst her ashes pleas'd be sat him dawn, 

And joy’d in the destruction of the tawn*„ » 145 
The Genius of the piece, with mutual bate, 
Rear’d its sad head, and smil’d at Marius' fate ; 
Each with delight survey'd their fallen foe, 

And each forgave the gods, that laid the other 
low. 


Ver. 
A trie. 


fisditi 
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The# with new fury was his soul possest, 1 50 
And xlWan rage collected in his breast. 

Soon as returning fortune own’d his cause, 

Troops of revolting bondmen forth he draws ; 
Cut-throats and slaves resort to his command, 

And arms were giv’n to ev’ry baser hand. 1 55 
None worthily' the leader’s standard bore, 

Unstain’d with blood or blackest crimes before : 
Villains of fame, to fill his bands, were sought, 
And to his camp increase of crimes they brought* 
Who caa relate the horrors of that day, 160 
When first these walls became the victor's prey 1 
With what a stride devouring Slaughter past. 

And swept promiscuous Orders in her haste ! 

O’er noble and plebeian rang’d the sword ; 

Nor pity or rexnone One pause afford. 165 

The sliding streets with blood were dotted o'er, 
And sacred temples stood in pools of gore. 

The ruthless steel, impatient of delay. 

Forbad the sire to liftger out his day : 

It struck the betiding father to the earth, 17(1 
And crops the wailing infant at his birth. 

(Can innocents the rage of parties know. 

And they who ne’er offended find a foe I) 

Age is no plea, and childhood no defence, 

To loll is all the murderer's pretence. 175 
fUge stays not to inquire who ought to die, 
Numbers must fall, no matter which, or why » 
Each in his hand a grisly vimgc heart, 

And as the trophy of his virtue wears. 
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Who wants a prize, straight rushes through the 
streets, 180 

And undistinguish’d mows the first he meets ; 

The trembling crowd with fcar officious strive. 
And those who kiss the tyrant's hand survive. 

Oh could you fall so low, degenerate race I 
And purchase safety at a price so base I 188 
What tho' the Sword was master of your doom, 
Though Marius could have giv’n you years to 
come, 

Can Romans live by infamy so mean ? 

But soon your changing fortune shifts the scene f 
Short is your date ; you only live to mount 190 
Your hopes deceiv’d, and Sylla’i swift return. 

The vulgar falls, and none laments his fate, 

Sorrow has hardly leisure for the great. 

What tears could Bcbius 1 hasty death deplore t 
A thousand hand s his mangled carcase tore ; 195 
His scatter’d vmuli round the streets were coat. 
And m a moment all the man was lost. 

Who wept, Antoni us’ murder to behoM, 

Whose moving tongue the mischief oik foretold t 
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Spite of his age and eloquence he bled ; 200 

The barb’rous soldier snatch’d his hoary head ; 
Dropping he bore it to his joyful lord, 

And while he feasted plac'd tt on the board. 

The Cnssi both by Fimbria’s hand were slain, 

And bleeding magistrates the pulpit stain. 205 
Then did the doom of that neglecting handy 
Thy fate, O holy Scaevola, command ; 

In vain for succour to the Gods he flics. 

The priest before the vestal altar dies : 

A feeble stream pour'd forth the exhausted sire, 
And spar'd to quench the everliving fire. 211 
The seventh returning fasces now appear, 

And bring stem Manus' latest destin’d year : 

Thus the long toils of changing life o'erpast, 

Hoary and full of days, he breath'd his last. 215 
While fortune frown’d, her fiercest wrath he bore. 
And while she smil’d enjoy'd her amplest pow*r : 
All various turns of good and bad hf knew, 

And prov’d the most that Chance or Fate cou'd do. 
What heaps of slain the Colline gate did 
yield 1 220 

What bodies strow’d the Sacriportan field, 

ter. S 0*. The CrmtL) father and Bon kiUedtoge**. 

me was the Pondfex Maximus, or chief 

» Ver. 890. OtifeM OaUJ] Porta CoUlna, caBed HkeWiee 
JMt» Sauna, vu one at the gates of Rome. Attacripovtua, 
«ot hr from Protest*, tytfa overthrew the porngte Marius, 
who fled to Pzwaeste, and was there besieged bp LiowtXUU, 
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When Empire wqs ordain’d to change her seat, 

To leave her Rome, and make Praneste great ! 
When the proud Samnites troops the State defy’d, 
In terms beyond their Caudine treaty’s pride. 225 
Nor Sylla with less cruelty returns, 

With equal rage the fierce avenger burns : 

What blood the feeble city yet retain’d, 

With too severe a healing hand he drain’d : 

Too deeply was the searching steel employ’d, 230 
What maladies had hurt the leach destroy’d* 

The guilty only were of life bereft : 

Alas'"! the guilty only then were left. 

Dissembled bate and rancour rang’d at will, 

AH as they pleas’d took liberty to kill ; $35 

And while Revenge no longer fear’d the laws. 
Each private murder was die public cause. 

The leader bad destroy ; and at the word, 

The master fell beneath the servant’s swQrd, 
Brothers on brothers were for gifts bestow’d, 240 
And sons contended for their father’s blood. 

Svlla’* lieutenant. And when Lamponlus and TeleaAmis, twfe 
leaders of |he kaputfe*, came to pure the *«pe, (tef SPW 
likewise beaten b> Sylla, about ten furlong* from the Porta 
Colima. In these two battles he is said to have killed seventy 
thousand men. 

Ver. 225. Caudint Treaty.] The Furc* C attains «m a 
paw with wooc* uamch fide near the town of CmkIMub, Jb pm 
territories of the ancient Saomitet : -where, whop those pedUe 
had the Roman consuls and their army at a very KfCWMMMr 

iStkf iSSttevd the Samnites, Who wneofM^Vft 
ftapiiaSe me seat of the empire from Rome tdtbeinT ^ 

i 2 
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for refuge some to cave* and forests fled ; 

Ipbmc to the lonely mansions of the dead ; 

Some, to prevent the cruel victor, die ; 

These strangled hang from fatal beaipmson high ; 
While those, from tops of lofty turret* thrown, 
Came headlong on the dashing pavement down. 
Some for their funerals the wood prepare, 

And build the sacred pile with hasty care : 249 

Then bleeding to the kindling flames they press, 
And Roman rites, while yet they may, possess^ 
Pale heads of Marian’ chiefs are born on high, 
And heap’d together in the Forum lie ; 

There join the meeting slaughters of the town, 
There each performing villain’s deeds are known. 
No sight like this the Thracian stable* knew, 256 
Anteus* Libyan spoils to these were few : 

Nor Greece beheld so many suitors fall. 

To grace the Pisan tyrant's horrid hall. 

At length, when putrid gore, with foul disgrace. 
Hid the distinguish’d features of the face, 261 
By night the miserable parents came, 

Au4 bore tbeir sons to some forbidden flame* 


Yer. 256. So aidkitffte ffcst.1 Dtomedes, king of Thnce, 
fed his horses win human flesh. Of Antaeus see hereafter m 
the fourth book. Ottoman*, king of llis, reigned at l’bwj 


death. ~TMs Is* m&btShe ! happened to several { at last her 
fade r break ta^hkneefc by the treadwry of Us charioteer, sb* 
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Well I remember m that woeful reign, 

How I my brother sought amongst the slam 1 
Hopeful by stealth his poor remains totlgHVi 
And close his ashes in a peaceful urn'; 

His visage m my trembling handvj^bopl 
And turn'd pacific Sylla’s trophSjptfetflte* 

Full many a mangled trunk 1 try'd, to see 270 
Which carcase \ th the head wou'd best agree. 
Why shpu’d my grief to Catulus return, 

And tell the victim offer’d at his um , 

When struck with horror, the relenting shade 
Beheld his wrongs too cruelly repay’d ? 273 

I s^w w here Manus’ hapless brother stood, 

With limbs all torn, and cover’d o’er with blood j 
A thousand gaping wounds increas’d bis pain. 
While weary life a passage sought in vam f 
That mercy 6till his ruthless foes deny, 280 
And, whom they mean to kill, forbid to die ; 
This from the wrist the suppliant hands divide^ 
That hews his arms from off his naked sides,: 

One crops bis breathing nostrils, one hts ears, 
While from the roots his tongue another tears J 
Panting awhile upon the earth it lies, 286 

And with mute motion trembles ere it dies : 


c MsrSlWrSSto p^m fcdSK, I 

nvepgc tfm, m twwher Cottas <**i 
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' from the sacred caverns where they lay, 

: bleeding orbs of sight are <fcnt away. 289 
» -foaterity believe, whene’d* 

Tljia t£le Marius and his foes they hear, 

They CQuVkkrflarf^o much, or he cou’d bear ? 
Such is thfebrok$t|tbarcase Ken to lie, 

Crush'd by some tumbling turret from on high ; 
Such to the shore the shipwreckt corpse is born. 
By rending rocks and greedy monsters torn. 296 
Mistaken rage ! thus mangling to disgrace, 

And blot the lines of Marius' hated face 1 


What joy can Sylla take ? Unless he know 
And mark the features of his dying foe ; 30 Q 

Fortune beheld, from her Prcnestine-fane, 

Her helpless worshippers around her slain ; 

One hour of fate was common to them all, 

And like one man she saw a people fall. 

Then dy'd the lusty youth in manly bloom, 30& 
Hesperia's flow*r and hope for times to come ; 
Their blood, Rome's only strength distains the 
fold. 

Ordain'd th* assembling centuries to hold. 
Numbers have oft been known on sea and land, 
To sink of old by Death's destructive hand ; 310 


Ver. SOI. Fortum i 


i Fortune had a 


_ . t kokotdJ] The l 

famous temple at Fxsneate. After the town waa token bf Lucs. 
Ofella, aoc many af all ranks dtalo j (Mia camauoded NN^ 

fee eerttoTuidMiftisaa or aaar the Ompm Uwttaa, wb are 


the peopk oaedtt be poUed, and (itc their votes InetactioMOf 

‘tag to the Cantor)* or companies of which 

aed. In tbia place tyfia coamaadcd 
eat to placet at once. 
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Battles with multitudes have strown the plaiofJ 
And many perish on the stormy main : 
Earthquakes destroy, malignant vapours blast, 

And plagues and famines lay whole nations waste : 
But Justice sure, was never seen, till now, 315 
To massacre her thousands at a blow. 

Satiety of death the victors prove, 

And slowly through th* incumb’nng ruin move : 

So many fall, there scarce is room for more, 

The dying nod on those who fell before ; 320 

Crowding in heaps their murderers they aid, 

And, by the dead, the living are o’erlnid. 
Meanwhile the stem Dictator, from on high, 
Beholds the slaughter with a fearless eye ; 

Nor sighs, to think his dread comltaands ordain 
So many thousand wretches to be slain. 326 
Amidst the Tiber's waves the load is thrown. 

The torrent roll# the guilty burden down ; 

Till rising mounds obstruct his wat'ry way, 

And carcases the gliding vessels stay. 330 

But soon another stream to aid him rose, 

Swift o*er the fields a crimson deluge flows t 
The Tuscan river swells above his shores, 

And floating bodies to the land restores : 

Struggling at length he drives his rushing flood, 
And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with blnod« 
Could deeds like these the glorious stile demand 
Of Prosperous, and Saviour of the hod ? 83t 


Ver.m Qf FroqMrsMO These tMesSrlU pweMmeelfi 
■e called hisses Mwiriee Feans, ndStb^hao Faan. 
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A tomb for Sylla in the Martian field ? 340 

Again, behold the circling woes return, 

Again the curse of civil wars we mourn ; 

Battles, and blood, and vengeance shall succeed, 
And Rome once more by Roman hands shall 
bleed. 

Or if, for hourly thus our fears presage, 345 
With wrath more fierce the present chiefs shall rage. 
Mankind shall some unheard-of plagues deplore, 
And gro^n for miseries unknown before. 

Marius an end of exile only sought ; 

Sylla to crush a hated faction fought ; 350 

A larger rccomponce these leaders claim. 

And higher is their vast ambition’s aim : 

Coin'd these be satisfy’d with Sylla’s pow’r ; 

*Nor, all he had possessing, ask for more ; 

Neither had force and impious arms employ’d, 

Or fought for that which guiltless each enjoy'd* 
Thus wept lamenting age o'er hapless Rome, 
Rememb’ring evils past, and dreading those to 
come. 358 

But Brutus’ temper fail'd not with the rest, 1 
Nor with the common weakness was opprest j > 
Safe and in peace he kept his manly bfea&t. ) 
'Twas when the solemn dead c* night came on* ) 
When bright Oalisto with her shinir^ too, > 
Now half tl^ir circle round the pole had run ; ) 

Var. Jrljfkt C«W o 2 The greater best. 
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When Bratus, on the busy times intent, 

To viituous Cato's humble dwelling vent 
Waking he found him, careful for the State, 
Grieving and fearing for his country’s fcte $ 

For Rome and wretched Rome, alone he fear'd ; 
Secure within himself, and for the wont prepar’d. 

To him thus Brutus spoke. O thou, to whom 
Forsaken virtue flies, as to her home, 

Dnv’n out, and by an impious age opprest, 

She finds no room on earth but Cato's breast : 
There, in her one good man, she reigns secure. 
Fearless of Vice, or Fortune’s hostile pow'r. 376 
Thch teach my soul, to doubt and error prone. 
Teach me a resolution like thy own. 

Let partial favor, hopes or int’rest guide, 1 

By various motives, all the world beside, > 

To Pompey's dr ambitious Ca:sar’s side ; y 
Thou Cato art my Leader. Whether peace 38 S 
And calm repose amidst these storms shall please : 
Or whether war thy ardor shall engage, J 

To gratify the madness of this age, f 

Herd with the factious chiefs, and urge the peoples f 
rage. } 

The ruffian, bankrupt, loose adulterer, ) 

All who thfc pow'r of laws and justice fear, > 
From guilt learn speck*** reasons for the war. y 
By starving wfcnt and wickedness prepar'd, 390 
Wisely they drm for safety and reward. 

But oh 1 what cause, what reason canst thou find f 
Aft thou to arms, for love of anna inclin'd ? 
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the manners of this age withstood, 

4b many years 4een%mgjy good, 

To b^'Vepay’d with civil wars and blood ? 

Let tJtose t> vice inur'd for arms prepare,* 

In thee 'twill be impiety to dare, 

Preserve at least, ye gods, these hands from war. 
Nor do thou meanly with the rabble join, 400 
Nor grace their cause with such an arm as thine. 
To thee, the fortune of the fatal field 
Inclining, unausptcious fame shall yield ; 

Each to thy -sword shall press, and wish to be 
Imputed as thy crime, and charg'd on thee. 405 
Happy thou wer’t, if with retirement blest, 
Which noise and faction never should molest, 
Nor break the sacred quiet of thy breast ; 

Where harmony and order ne’er should cease, 

But ev'ry day should take its turn in peace. 410 

So, in eternal steady motion, roll 

The radiant spheres around the starry pole : 

Pierce lightnings, meteors, and the winter's storm, 
Earth and the ‘face of lower heav v n deform, 
Whilst all by nature's laws is calm above ; 415 

No tempest rages in the court of Jove. 

Light particles, and idle atoms fly, 

Toss'd bv the winds, and scatter'd routed the sky ; 
While the more solid parti the force resist, 

And fix'd and stable on the* center rest. 4 2Q 

Cesar shall hear with joy, that thou ait join'd 
With fighting factions, to disturb ipapfrfod } 
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Tho’ sworn HU foe, he shall applaud thy choice^ 
And think his wicked war approv’d by Cato’d 
voice. 

See! how to swell their mighty leader's state, 4 25 
The consuls and the servile senate wait : 

Ev’n Cato’s self to Pompey’s yoke must bow, 

And all mankind are slaves but Caesar now. 

If war, however, be at last our doom, 

If we must arm for Liberty and Rome : 430 

While undecided yet their fate depends, 

Csesat and Pompey are alike my friends ; 

Which party I shall choose is yet to know, 

That let the war decide ; who conquers if my foe. 

Thus spoke the youth. When Cato thus express 
The sacred councils of his inmost breast. 

Brutus ! with thee, I own the crime is great ; ) 
With thee, this impious civil war I hate ; > 

But Virtue blindly follows, led by Ijate. ) 
Answer yourselves, ye gods, and set me free; 440 
If I am guilty, ’tis by your decree. 

If yon fair lamps above should lose tbeir light. 
And leave the wretched world in endless nighf; 

If chaos should in heav’n ahd earth prevail, 

And universal Nature's frame should fail : 445 

What Stoic would not the misfortune share. 

And think that desolation worth his care ? 

Princes and nations whom, wide seas divide, } 
Where other 1 stars £u distant hear 1 as do guide, > 
Hpvc brought their ensign to the Roman side. J 



Bo&d it gods 1 when ba^b’rous Scythians come ) 
'From their cold north, t% pg>p declining Rome, > 
That I should see her fall, and sit secure at home. ) 
As some unhappy sire by death undone, 

Robb'd of his age's joy, his only son, 455 
Attends the funeral with pious care, 

To pay hie last paternal office there ; 

Takes a sad pleasure in the crowd to go, 

And be himself part of the pompous woe; 

Then waits till ev’ry ceremony past, 460 

His own fond hand may light the pile at last. 

So fix'd, so faithful to thy cause, O Rome, 

With such a constancy and love I come, 

Resolv’d for thee and liberty to mourn. 

And never 1 never from your tides be tom J 465 
Resolv’d to fellow still your common fate, 

And on your very names, and last remains to wait. 
Thus let it be, since thus the gods ordain j 
Since hecatombs of Romans must be shift. 

Assist the sacrifice with ev’ry hand, 470 

And give them all the slaughter they demand. 

O L were the gods contented with my fell. 

If Cato’s life could answer for you all, 

Like the devoted Deoiut would I go, 

To force from either side the mortal bluer. 

And for my country's sake, wish to be thought 
her fee. 

To me, ye Romans, all your rage confine. 

To me, ye nutioos from the barb'rous Rhine, 

Let all the wounds this war shall make be mine. 
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Open my vital streams, and let them run, 480 
Oh let the purple sacrifice atone 
For all the ills offending Rome has done. 

If slavery be all the faction's end, 

If chains the prize for which the fools contend, 

To me convert the war, let me be slain: 

Me, only me, who fondly strive, in vain, 

Their useless laws and freedom to maintain ; 

So may the tyrant safely mount his throne, 488 
And rule his slaves in peace, when 1 am gone. 
How-c’er, since free as yet from his command. 

For Poznpey and the commonwealth we stand. 

Nor he, if fortune should attend his arms, 

Is proof against ambitiorfB final charms ; 493 

But urg'd with greatness, and deairo»of sway, 

May dare to make the vanquish'd world his prey. 
Then, least the hopes of empire swell his pride, 
Let him remember I was on bis tide } 

Nor think he dbaquerM for himself alone. 

To make the harvest of the war bis own, 

Where half the toil was ours. So spoke the age. 

His words the iistning eager youth engage 
Too much to love of arms, and heat of civil rage. 

Now 'gan the son to lift his dawning light. 
Before bhMled the colder shades of night; 504* 
When lo 1 the sounding doors are heard to tarn. 
Chute Marta cornea from dead Honenshia’ Urn, 
Once to a better husband’s happier bed. 

With bridal rites, a vk^a was she led : 
sc 
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When cv*ry debt of love and duty paid, 

And thrice a parent by Luttna made ; 510 

T(e teeming matron, at her Lhrd's command, 

To glad Hortemius gave her plighted hand. 

With a fair stock his barren house to grace, 

Aqd mingle by the mother’s side the race. 

At length this husband m his ashes laid^ 515 
Ahd ev'ry rite of due rebgion paid, 

Forth from his monument the'mcrtirnful dame, 
With beaten breasts, and locks diftfcevel'd, came ; 

1 hen with a pale dejected rueful look, 

Thus pleasing, to her former Lord she spoke, 520 

While nature yet with vigor fed my veins, 

And made me equal to a mother’s pains, 

To thee obedient, I thy house forsook, 

And to my arms another husband took : 

My pow’raAt length with genial labors worn, 525 
Weary to thee^ and wasted I return. 

At length a barren wedlock let me prove# 

Give me the name, without the joys of love ; 

No more to be abandon'd, tat me come, 

T^at Cato's wife may live upon my tomb. 530 
So shall my truth to latest times be read, 

And none shall ask if guiltily I fled, 

Or thy command estrang'd me Mm tbjMfied 
Nor ask 1 now thy happiness to share, 

I seek thy days of toil, thy nights of cam : 535 

Ver 990. 2 few As her melaiehqty cfts&han Md 

habit was allt agreeable w that tune of public calamity. See 
this story ULJtateuck 
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Give me, with thee, to meet my country** foe, 
Thy weary marches and thy camps to know } 

Nor let posterity with shame record, 

Cornelia follow’d, Martia left her lord. 

She said. The hero’s manly heart was mov'd, 
And the chaste matron’s virtuous suit approv’d. 
And though the times far difF’ring thoughts de- 
mand, > 54® 

Though war dissents from Hymen's holy band j 
In plain unsolemn wise his faith he plights. 

And calls the gods to view the lonely rites. 545 
No garlands gay, the cheerful portal crown’d, 
hfor woolly fillets wove the posts around ; 

No genigl bed, with rich embroidery grac’d, 

On lv’ry stqps in lofty state was plac'd ; 549 

No Hymeneal torch preceding Shone, 1 

No matron put the tow’iy frontlet on, > 

Nor b*d her feet the sacred threshold shun. \ 


Yer. £39. Cornelia.] This lady was the daughter ofLaufas 
Semin, descended from and allyed to the Coraelji and Mcu?lli, 
and widow of Tub. Craaaus, who wm his father M. CrSaaos W*a 
killed br the Parthian*. Ppmpey married her soon after the 
death of C4nr*f daughter Julu. 

Ver. £46. No Garland*.] The Poet here enumerates most of 
the ceremonies usually o ho trred at die Homan marriages, by 
faring what waawwHkHf at «M»«f Cato and Martian so in the 
eighth bou|h he ***** an account of, the magmflrenee af the 
Homan fn i whla, fey deploring the mtaery and wretchedaeafc of 
Pompej^. A • 

Ver. 651. No Matron pat tkttom'ry Front** tm.] TMa pan- 
sage « diwaly mtemMmu. VI have taken that which I thought 
moat probable i the bride was always crowned with flfsren, 
nnd admonuhod not to touch, the tbreahold bar the ProaoJui or 
5 Matron that attended her, 1», hotter of Vcsqghe Onddtanof 
Chastity, is the thfebboid was HudV* Tb* crow* 

M? 
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No yellow veil was loosely thrown, to hide 
The rising blushes of the trebling bride ; 

No glitt'ring zone her flowing garments bound, 
Nor sparkling gems her neck encompass'd round ; 
No silken scarf, nor decent winding lawn* 55 7 
Was o'er her naked arms and shoulders drawn : 
But, -as she was, in funeral attire, 

.With all the sadness sorrow could inspire, 560 
With eyes dejected, with a joyless face, 

She met her husband's, like a son’s embrace. 

No Sabine mirth provokes the bridegroom's ears. 
Nor sprightly wit the glad assembly chears. 

No friends, nor ev'n their children grace the feast, 
Brutus attends, their only nuptial guests 566 
He stands a witness of the silent rite. 

And sees the melancholy pair unitei 
Nor he, the chief his sacred visage chearth 
Nor smooth'd bis matted locks, or horrid beard ; 
Nor deigns his heart one thought of joy td'.lmow, 
Bq| met his Mania with the same stem brow. 572 
(for when he saw the fatal factions arm, 

The coming war, and Rome's impending harm j 


mentioned here \ 


i to be like that ghrea to the Goddess 


Cybvle; and so U ia interpreted by Sulpfttos npoa this place. 
Perhaps Jt wai worn in honor of tfutgoddeae. <* 

Vet. 597. Decent winding t mwm . T The word tappara here 
likewise has various signifies buns given to It Supports is 
commonly a shift, and smnetfanoa a tort of veil or scarf* In 
which latter sense, m it plainly Mam* ten an upper Garment, 
I have taken it. 

Vex. 969. No aoMm was an sad coasom token 

from the Safakps to repeat wfif verses (the Verses Mte%> 
* ' the awe soX at weddtafS, This was the 
e younger people. 


nisi) am} 
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Regardless quite of ev'ry other care, $7 $ 

Unshorn he left his loose neglected hair ; 

Rude hung the hoary honors of his head, 

And a foul growth his mournful cheeks o'erspread* 
No stings of private hate his peace infest, 

Nor partial favor grew upon his breast ; 580 

But *afe from prejudice, he kept his mind 
Free, and at leisure to lament mankind.) ^ 

Nor could his former love’s returning fire, 

The warmth of one connubial wish inspire, 

But strongly he withstood the just desire. 

These were the stricter manners of the man, 58$ 
And this the stubborn course in which they ran ; 
The golden mean unchanging to pursue. 

Constant to keep the purpos’d end in view ; 
Religiously to follow Nature’s laws, 590 

And die with pleasure in his country's cause, 

To think he was not for himself design’d. 

But bop to be of use to all mankind. 

To hijn/twas feasting, hunger to repress : 

And home-spun garments were his costly dress': 
No marble pillars rear’d his roof on high, 

*Twas v'arra, and kept him from the winter sky 
He sought no end of marriage, but increase. 

Nor wish’d a pleasure, but his country's peace : 
That took up all the tend’ rest pans of life, 600k 
His country w|* bis children And his $ifc. 

From ^justice* righteous fore be never fwerv’d. 

But rigidly his honesty preserv'd. 

m i 
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On universal good his thoughts vert bent, 

Nor knew what gain, or sel^affection meant ; 605 
And while his benefits the public share, 

Cato was always last in Cato's care. 

Mean time, the trembling troops, by Pompey led, 
Hasty to Phrygian Capua were fled. 

Resolving here to fix the moving war, 610 

He calis his scatter'd legions from afar; 

Here he decnees the daring foe to wait. 

And prove at once the great event of fate ; 

Where Apennines delightful shades arise, 

And lift Hesperia lofty to the skies. 615 

Between the higher and inferior sea, 

The long extended mountain takes his way ; 

Pisa and Ancon bound his sloping sides, 

Wash'd by the Tyrrhene and Dalmatic tides ; 619 
Rich in the treasure of his wat'ry stores, } 
A thousand living springs and streams he fours, > 
And seeks the different seas by diff'rent shores. J 
From his left, falls Crustumium's rapid flood, 

And swift Metaurua red with Punic blood « 

There gentle Sapis with I&aurus joins, 625 
And Sena there the Scnones confines ; 

Rough Aufidus the meeting ocean braves, 

And lashes on the lazy Adria's waves ; 

Hence vast &idanus with matchless force, 

Prince of the streams,,di recti his legal course ; 650 
Proud with the spoils of Midi and woods be flows. 
And drains Hesperia's rivers as be gtfes. 
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His sacred banks, in indent tales renown’d, 

First by the spreading poplar's shade were crown'd ; 
When the sun's fiery steeds forsook their way, 635 
And downward drew to earth tbe burning day : 
When every flood and ample lake was dry, 

The Po alone his channel could supply. 

Hither rash Phaeton was headlong driv'n, 

And in these waters quench’d the flames of Heav'n. 
Nor wealthy Nile a fuller stream contains, 641 
Though wide he spreads o’er Egypt’s flatter plains; 
Nor Ister rolls a larger toirent down. 

Sought he the sea with waters all his own ; 

But meeting floods to him their homage pay, 645 
And heave the blended river on his way. 

These from the left; while from the right, there com« 
The Rutuba and Tiber dear to Rome ; 

Thence slides Vulturous swift descending flood, 
And Sarnus hid beneath his misty cloud ; 650 

Theiice Lyris, whom the Vestin fountains aid, 
Winds to the sea through close Marica's shade ; 
Thence Siler through Salernian pastures falls, 

And shallow Macra creeps by Luna's walls. 
Bord’ring on Gatol the tofti'at ridges rite, 655 
And the low Alps from cloudy heights despise ; 
'Thence hit long hack the fruitful mountain bows. 
Beneath tbe Umbrian and the Sabine plows ; 

The nx pritmevdl, Derives all of old, 

His windy racks rikhin their eisetmhold; 660 
Far as Hesperia'S utmort limits pass, 

The hilly hither runs his mighty mass } 
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Where Juno rears her high Lacinian fane, 

And Sylla*s raging dogs molest th^maln. 

Once, farther yet (’tis said) his way he took, 665 
'Till through his side the seas conspiring broke ; 
And still we see on fair Sicilia's sands 
Where, part of Apennine, Pelorus stands. 

But Ciesar for destruction eager burns, 

Free passages and bloodless ways he scorns ; £70 
In fierce conflicting fields his arms delight, 

He joys to be oppos’d, to prove his might, 
Resistless through the widening breach to go, 

To burst the gate, to lay the bulwark low, 

To burn the villages, to waste the plains, 675 
And massacre the poor laborious swains. 
Abhorring law, be chooses to offend, 

And blushes to be thought bis country's friend. 
The Latian cities now, with busy care, 

As various they inclin’d) fqj arms prepare. 680 
Though doom'd before the war's first rage to yield, 
Trenches they dig, and ruin'd walla rebuild; 

Huge stone, and dart* their lofty tow’rs supply, 
And guarded bulwarks menace from on high. 

To Pompey's part the pron^r people lean, 685 
Though Caesar’s stronger terrors stand between. 

So when the blasts of soundir\g Auster blow, 

The waves obedient tp his empire flow; 

And thpogtf the. stormy God fierce &i?us 
And sends him rushing cross the spelling qp; 
Spite of his foree^the billpyrs yet retym 691 
Their former course, and that way roll the main j 
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The lighter clouds with Eurus driving weep, 
While Auster still commands the watry deep. 

Still Fear too sure o’er vulgar minds prevails, 695 
And Faith before successful Fortune fails. 

Etruria vainly trusts in Libo’s aid, 

And Umbria by Thermus is betray’d; 

Sylla, unmindful of his father's fame, 

Fled at the dreadful sound of Caesar's name. 700 
Soon as the horse near Auximon appear, ) 

Retreating Varus owns his abject fear, > 

And with a coward’s haste neglects his rear; ) 
On flight alone intent, without delay, 

Through rocks and devious wo^di he wings his way 1 . 
Th* Esculean fortress Lentuluslforsakes, 706 
A swift pursuit the speedy victor makes ; 

All am of threats and promises apply'd. 

He wins the faithless Cohorts to hit side. 

The leader with his* ensigns fled alone, 710 
To Caesar fell the soldier, and the town. 


Ver. 097 . Ubo'a Aid .] At the fame of C saw's approach the 
governors through Italy all fled, not daring to withstand him, 
or maintain any forts against Urn i many of those ate here 
named, fleribonius Libo leaves his chanre in ilctrena, and 
Thermus forsakes Umbria; Vaustu* Sylla, the son of (he Die* 
tator Sylls, wanting hn tather’a spirit and fortune In dvU war, 
fled at the ver? name of Cesar. Z ' 

Ver. 701. Near Aatrinutfi.] Now Otimoin die Mares d* An* 
cona. Atius Varus, when he pereeived die citizens of 
fanned Caw, withdrew his garrison and fled. 

Vcr.TOfl. The Etatlctm JhrtrewO Lentulus Spinther, with 
ten oobadts, kept the town * Aaculum, now Asoolt, in the Mar- 
ea d* Ancona i bcariag of Ceaart advancing, he fled away, 
^hu^tbkave drawo his troops along withnim,feit wasde- 
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Hit* Sdpio too dost for retreat prepare ; 

Thau .leav’st Luceria, trusted care; 

Though troops well try’d attend oh thy command, 

? rhe Roman pow’r can boast no braver band) 715 
y wily arts of old from Crsar rent, 

Against the hardy Parthians were they sent ; 

But their first chief the legion now obeys, 

And Pompey thus the Gallic loss repays ; 

Aid to his foe too freely he affords, 720 

And lends his hostile father Roman swords. 

But in Corfinium bold pomitius lies, 

And from his walls the advancing pow’r defies ; 
Secure Of freart, |gy $11 events prepar’d, 
pie heads the {fO^s once bloody Milo’s guard, 
Soon as he apes the cloudy dust ariyc, 7 $6 

And ghtt’riDg arms reflect the sunny skies : 

Away, companions of ray arms ! he cry’d, 

And haste tp guard thp river's sedgy side. 


Ver. 712. Thou Bcipio.') L. Bcipio, fathpr-ln.law to Pompey, 
fled trom Luceria, though he had two strong legions. 

JdarccUus, to weaken Cssar, counselled the senate to make 
a decree that Cosar should deliver one legion, and Pompey 
another to Bibulus, whan they pretended to send to the Par- 
thjan war. C assay, according to the Senate’s decree, delivered 
to him one legion for himself, and another which he borrowed 
of Eosxpev for a present supply, aher the great loss he had re- 
cmjtd under his Frriurs TetunuB and Cotta. These legions 
were now both in Scipio’s camp. 

* VerJ722. But tn Cotfnium . J A city now called fropedo in 
the Abruzao. In this place lay L, licmitiOff with twewy co- 
horts. He had with him those soldier* of 'Pompcy Who bw in- 
closed the Forum when Milo wka ayrafeed for thedfathof 
Chxbus. He sent a detachment to tpenk oowb ft tmote. Wee 
miles froto the town ; but they were beaten back br£aeaaf*i 
advanced guard. v 
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Break down the bridge, And thou that 

below, f 

Thou Watry God, let all thy fountains go, C 
And rushing bid thy foamy torrent flow ; / 

SweU W> the utmost brink thy rapid stream, 733 
Bear dovjfahe- planks, and ev’ry floating* beam ; 
Upon S raflhfc the ling’ring war delay, ) 

Hew tyjUK|dtong chief be taught to stay ; > 
Fis vkp^Hf|jwdie victor’s way. J 

■ swiftly cross the plain, 

Drew to the flood in vain. 

For Caesar e^^VOTrthe neighb’ring field, 746 
The purpose to obstruct his xqurch beheld ; 
Kindling to wrath, oh basest flnr ! (he cries) 

To whom nor tow’rs, nor shearing walls suffice. 
Are these your coward stratagems of war ? * 

Hope you with brooks my conqu’riqg arms to bar 
Though Nile and Ister should ihy way control, 745 
Though swelling Ganges should to guard you roll, 
What streams, what floods soe’er athwart me fall. 


Haw ktjfi 

Drew cuSH 
For Caesari 


Who past the RubiCop, shall pass them all. 

Haste to the passage then, my friends- He said ; 
Swift as a storm the nimble horse obey’d ; 7fil 
Across the stream their deadly darts they thnjw 
And from their station d ri»e the yielding foffjflg 
The victors at their ease 'the ford explore, 

And pass the tmdefcndedTiver o’er. 755 

The vtMBqatfh’d to Clrfmium’s strength retreat, 

W hcac warlike d jgjo c s round the rampart* threat. 
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Close lo ift wall the creeping Vinca lies, 

And mighty tow’rs in dread approaches rise. 

But see the stain of war! the soldiei’s shame i 
Aid vile dishonor of the Latian name I 761 
The faithless garrison betray the town, 

And captive drag their valiant leader dqra. 

The noble Roman, fearless, though jAtNWto 
Before his haughty ftllow-subjccj (Kk; 466 
With looks erect, and with i difgjE^flfc^ 

Death he provokes, and couirt^SpBHMW ; 

But Caesar’s arts hit inmost t4udj 

His fear of pardon, and desir^Klnei 

From me «hy forfeit life (he said) receive, 770 

And though repimrig, by my bounty live ; 

That all, by thy example taught, may know. 

How Caesar's mercy treats a vanquish’d foe : 

Still arm against me, keep thy hatred still, 

And if thou Conquer’**, use thy conquest, kill. 776 
Returns of love, or fesor, seek 1 none i 
Nor give thy fife t^ haiiam for. my own. 

So saying, on the aNttftt he commands 
To loose the galling Setters from his hands. 

Oh fortune 1 bettei* wese.it, he had dy’d, 780 
Andjutrar’d the Roman shame, and Cesar's pride. 


ft. 3V creeping Pfwea.1 The V met was an engine 
M by the TtoSaas in Mena. It mi eouubsed of 
IrdJei laid tor a roMT on me top of poun, wBch the 
Who went under it for Shelter, tkue jwwMh their 
ome will have theaa tobmbeen cooMvnd wish a 
M, the uppermost of lMmBe£i«d the nefe al ntank. 
4 hnotyitf the aege of wreBMmsaa undofetbe 
Slag their approach to the Me under the covert of 
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What greater grief can on a Rottian seize, 

Than to be forc'd to live on terms like these f 
To bd forgiven, fighting for the Jaws, 

And need a pardon in his country's cause) 786 
Struggling with rage, undaunted he represt 
The swelling passions in his lab’ring breast ; 

Thus murm’ring to himself : wo’t thou to Rome t 
Base as thou an, and seek thy lazy home ? 

To war, to battle, to destruction fly, 790 

And haste, as it becomes thee Well, to die ; 
Provoke the worst effects of deadly strife, 

And rid thee of this Cesar's gift, this life. 

Meanwhile, unknowing of the captiv’d chief, 
Pompey prepares to march to his relief. 796 
He means the scatt'ring forces to unite, 

And with increase of strength expect the fight. 
Resolving with the foll’wing sun <|pznove r 
First he decrees the soldier’s heart to prove : 

Then into words like these, rever'd he broke, 800 
The silent legions list'ning while he spoke. 

Ye brave avengers of your country’s wrong. 
You who to Rome and liberty belong ; 

Whose breasts our fattifr’yrirtue truly warms. 
Whose hands the Senate's sacred order arms ; 806 
With cheerful ardour tiktt the coming 
And pray the Gods\to spile upon the rig|§t. . 
Behold the mournful view Hesperia yields, 

Her flaming villgges and wasted fields I 
See Vhere the Gauls a dreadful deluge flow, 810 
And scorn the boundaries of Alpine snow. 
LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. VOL. 1. H 
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Already Crsar’a^vord is stain’d with blood, 

Be that, ye Gods, to us an oi#en good ; 

That glory still be his peculiar care, 

Let him begin, while wc sustain the war. 81 S 
Yet call it not a war to which we go; 

We seek a malefactor, not a foe ; 

Home’s awful injur’d Majesty demands 
The punishment of traitors at our hands. 

If this be war, then war was wag’d of old, 820 
By curst Cethegut, Catiline the bold, 

By ev'ry villain’s hand who durst conspire ■ 

In murder, robbery, or midnight fire. 

Oh wretched rage I Thee, Ca:sar, fate design’d, 
To rank amongst the patrons of mankind ; 825 

Who brave Camillus to enrol thy fame, 

And mix thee with the great Metelli’s name : 
TJVhile to the Cinna’s thy fierce soul inclines, 

And with the slaughter-loving Mam joins. 

Since then thy crimes, like theirs, for justice call, 
Beneath our axe's vengeance shalt thou fall : 831 
Thee rebel Carbo’s sentence, thee the fate 
Of Lepidus and bold Sertorius wait. 

Believe me yet, (if yc| I Hm believ’d) 

My heart is at the task unpleasing griev'd : 835 

Vet. 898. Tp the Cinna't.] Cions joined with and. brought 
MariUftbadt to Rome. 

Ver. 833. Rebel Garbo."] Cn. Paptfiua Cnrbo waft a coBengoc 
and confederate of C. Manus. He was put to death in Sicily 

to set aside wbat hjd been done by SjUi’i 
• uthonUk was ove rthrow n by his colleague Catalan in the Can. 
pus sJb, he# into bnrdmi% and died there. 

See the life of Sertormsi in Plutarch: he can hardly be said tn 
have been conquered by Fompey. 
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I moumsto think that Pompey’s hand was chose, ) 
His Julia’s hostile father to oppose, > 

And mark thee, down amongst the Roman foes*} 
Oh that return’d in safety from the east, 

This province victor Crassus had possest; 84Q 
New honors to his name thou might’st afford, 

And die like Spartacus beneath his sword; 

Like him have fall’n a -victim to the laws, 

The same th’ avenger, and the same the cause. 

But since the Gods do otherwise decree, 845 
And give thee, as my latest palm, to me ; 

Again my veins confess the fervent juice, 

Nor has my hand forgot the javelin’s use. 

And thou shah learn, that those who humbly know 
To peace and just authority to bow, 850 

Can, when their country’s cause demands their cave, 
Resume their ardour, and return to^War. 

But let him thfbk my former vigour fled ; 

Distrust not, you, your General’s hoary bead ; 
The marks of age and long declining years, 855 
Which I your leader, his whole arpay wean : 

Age still is fit to counsel, or command. 

But falters in an unperfonming hand. 

Whate’er superior pow'r a people free 

Could to 'their fellow-dtiftfcn decree, 860 


Ver. 843. like Spart+cui.} Hevui Thracian slave, a Gla- 
diator, who fled with seventy elf hit companions from the fame* 
given by Lentnlu* at Capua. He garnered other slaves so his 
party, and arming them? made up aa army of 70,000 men. With 
theae he overcame aeveral Prsetoo and Consuls; and was at last 
vanquished by If. C n— ua . 

N 8 
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All lawful glories, have my fortunes known, 

And reach'd all heights of gifetness but a crown ; 
Who to be more, than Pompey was, desires. 

To kingly rule, and tyranny aspires. 

Amidst my ranks, a venerable band, 865 

The conscript fathers and the consuls stand. 

And shall the senate and the vanquish'd state 
Upon victorious Caesar’s triumph wait ? 
forbid it Gods in honor of mankind 1 
fortune is not so shameless, nor so blind. 870 
What fame atchiev’d, what unexampled praise. 

To these high hopes the daring hero raise ? 

Is it his age of war, for trophies calls 

His two whole years spent on the rebel Gauls? 

It it the hostile Rhine forsook with haste ? 875 

Is it the shoaly channel which he past. 

That ocean huge he tal]u of? Does he boast 
His flight on Britain’* new discover'd coast? 
Perhaps abandon’d Rome new pride supplies, 1 
He views the naked town with joyful eyes, » 
While from his rage an armed people flies. y 
But krmw, vain man, no Roman fled from thee ; 
They left their walls^’tifrtrue ; but ’twas to follow 
Me, who ere twice the moon her orb renew'd, [me. 
The Pirates’ formidable feet subdu’d : 885 

Soon as the sea my shir^ng ensigns bore. 
Vanquish'd they fled, and sought the safer shore $ 
Humbly content their forfeit fives to save, 

AUjd take the narrow lot my bounty gave. 

By f jne the mighty Mithri dates disc'd, 898 
Through all the windihgs of his Pontus pass'd. 
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He who the fate of Rome delay'd so long, 

While in suspence uncertain empire hung ; 

He who to Sylla’s fortune scorn'd to yield, 

To my prevailing arms resign’d the field : 895 

Driv'n out at length, and press’d where-e’er he fled, 
He sought a grave to bide his vanquish'd head. 
O’er the wide world my various trophies rise, 
Beneath the vast extent of distant skies ; 899 

Me the cold bear, the northern climates know. 
And Phasis’ waters through my conquests flow ; 

My deeds in Egypt and Syene live. 

Where high meridian suns no shadow give. 
Hesperian Bsetis my commands obeys, 

Who rolls remote to seek the western seas. 905 
By me the captive Arabs' hands were bound. 

And Colchians for their ravish’d fleece renown*d ; 
O'er Asia wide my conqu’ring ensigns spread, 
Armenia me, and lofty Taurus dread ; 

To me submit Cilicia’s warlike pow'rs, 910 
And proud Sophene veils her wealthy tow'rs : 

The Jews I tam'd, who with religion bow 
To some mysterious name, which none betide them 
know. 

Is there a land, to sum up all at last, 

Through which my arms with conquest have not past? 

Ver. 909. Meridian Skru no Shadow.] That is, when the 
sun is in cancer, under whit to sua Syene lies. 

Ver. 90^. MeepeHon &UU.] Span) was more properly causa 
Hesperia than Italy, as being the w as te imo at province of 
purepe : bnt the name was at times given to both, lsety waa 
• river in Spain > ft funs by Cordnb* and tevty. 

Ver. 911. Soflme.} A city hi Armenia. 

N 8 
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The world* by me, the world is overcome, 916 
And Caesar finds no enemy but^ome. 

He said. The crowd in dull suspension hung, 
Hor with applauding acclamations rung; 

No cheerful ardour waves the lifted hand, 92 Q 

Nor military cries the fight demand. 

The chief perceived the soldier's fire to fail. 

And Caesar's fame forerunning to prevail ; 

His eagles he withdraws with timely care. 

Nor trusts Rome’s fates to such uncertain war. 

As when with fury slung and jealous rage, 926 
Two mighty bulls for sov’reignty engage ; 

The vanquish'd far to banishment removes. 

To lonely fields and unfrequented groves ; 

There, for a while, with conscious shame he bums, 
And tries on ev'ry tree his angry horns : 931 

Rut when bis former vigour stands confest, 

And larger muscles shake his ample breast. 

With better chance he seeks the fight again. 

And drives his rival bell'wing o'er the plain ; 935 
Then uncomrol’d the subject herd he leads, 

And reigns the, master of the fruitful meads. 
Unequal thus to Cesar, Pompey yields 
The fair dominion of Hesperia's fields ; 

Swift through Apulia match hia flying powers, 
And seek the safety of Brundutium's tow'rs. 941 
This city a Dictsan people hold. 

Hen plac'd by tall Athenian barks of old ; 
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When with false omens from the Cretan shore, 
Their sable sails victorious Theseus bore. 945 
Here Italy a narrow length extends, 

And in a scanty slip projected ends. 

A crooked mole around the waves she winds, 

And in her folds the Adriatic binds. 949 

Nor yet the bending shores could form a bay, ) 
Bid not a barrier isle the winds delay, > 

And break the seas tempestuous in their way. J 
Huge mounds of rocks are plac'd by nature's hand, 
To guard around the hospitable strand ; 

To turn the storm, repulse the rushing tide, 955 
And bid the anchoring bark securely ride. 

Hence Nereuswide the liquid main displays, 

And spreads to various ports his wat’ry ways; 
Whether the pilot from Corcyra stand, 

Or for Illyrian Epidamnus’ strand. 960 

Hither when all the Adriatic roars, 

And tbund’ring billows vex the double shores ; 
When sable clouds around the Welkin spread, 
And frowning storms involve Certnniafc head ; 
When white with froth Calabrian Sason lies, 965 
Hither the tempest-beaten vessel flies. 


▼er. 944- WithfuUe Omm».] The safe of Theseus ought to 
have been white, according to his success s being bltcS, his 
' - , — ■ threw himself into the sea i 


Ver. 960. Eptd&nmu.-) jl, 

now Dumxa^on the coast b 

?er.£*5. dfion.] The ancient geographers i 

ntnatxm off die isle,. Bone (—ess wK Si# Lncan) place it 
among the Italian, others among the Grecian Met. Of the tatirr 
opinion a CcJlariu*. Cerauma were mountains In Epirus. 


Aft erw ar ds caned Dyf i h adri ma. son 
tbf Albania la tftirgelph of Vesfce. 
indent geographer* differ about 
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Now Potnpey, on Hesperia’s utmost coast. 
Sadly survey’d how all behind wf^lost ; 

Nor to Iberia could he force his way ; 

Long interposing Alps his passage stay. 978 
At length amongst the pledges of his bed, 

He chose his eldest-born ; and thus he said : 

Haste thee, my Son ! to ev'ry distant land, 

And bid the nations rouse at my command ; 974 
Where fam’d Euphrates flows, or where the Nile 
With muddy waves improves the fat’ning soil ; 
Where’er diffus’d by victory and fame, 

Thy father’s arms have born the Roman name. 

Bid the Cilician quit the shore again, 

And stretch the swelling canvas on the main : 985 
Bid Ptolemy with my Tigranes come, 

And bold Phamaces lend his aid to Rome. 
Through each Armenia spread the loud alarm. 
And bid the cold Riphean mountains arm. 

Pontus and Scythfa’i wand’ring tribes explore, 985 
The Euxine and Meotis* icy shore ; 

Where heavy-W^flBn wains slow journeys take, 
And print wi&dlfcfrting wheels the frenen lake. 
But wherefore sffoilfet my words delay thy haste ? 
Scatter my wars around through all the east. 990 

Ver. 981. Bid Ptolemy .1 These princes, Ptolemy, Tigranes, 
and Phamaces the son of Mithndates, were beholden to Pom- 
pey for their kingdoms of Egypt, Armenia, and Bosphorus. 

Ver. 986. Thc '&uute tmd JlfMi.1 The Euxine is now 
flailed She Black flea, it dfedsarges itself % the Hellespont into 
the Proposes, or am of Marmora j as the Pains Meeds does 
pito the Euxine. 
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Summon the vanquish'd world to share my fete. 
And let my triumphs on my ensigns wait. 

But you whose names the Roman annals bear. 

You who distinguish the revolving year ; 

Ye consuls 1 to Epirus straight repair, 995 

With the first northern winds that wing the air > 
From thence the pow’rs of Greece united raise, 
While yet the wint'ry year the war delays. 

So spoke the chief; his bidding all obey ; 

Their ships forsake the port without delay. 

And speed their passage o'er the yielding way. 

But Caesar, never patient long in peace. 

Nor trusting in his fortune's present face j 
Closely pursues his flyii£ son behind, 

While yet his fate continu’d to be kind. 1005 
Such towns, such fortresses, such hostile force, 
Swepytin the torrent of one rapid course ; 

Such trains of long success attending still, 

And Rome herself abandon'd to his will ; 

Rome, the contending party's noblest prize, 1010 
To ev'ry wish but Caesar’s might suffice. 

But he with empire fir'd and vast desires. 

To all, and nothing less than all, aspires ; 

He reckons not the past, while ought remain’d 
Great to bp done, or mighty to be pin'd* 101S 

Ver. 99 Km mho Among the Romm there 

were anneal records kept or rnat happened moat remarkable 
to the public every year. These books wfcre called Faati ; and 
as the Consuls wore chosen an the calends (or fintdsy) or 
January, their names were prefixed to the account of theca- 
filial year 
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Though Italy obey his wide command, } 

Though Pompey linger on the fftthest strand, > 
He grieves to think they tread one common land ; ) 
His heart disdains to brook a rival pow’r, 
fTv’n on the utmost margin of the shore ; 1020 

Nor wou'd he leave, or earth, or ocean free ; 

The foe he drives from land, he bars from sea, 
With moles the op'ning flood he would restrain, 
Would block the port, and intercept the main ; 
Btrt deep devouring seas his toil deride, 1025 ) 
The plunging quarries sink beneath the tide, > 
And yielding sands the rocky fragments hide. j 
Thus, if huge Gaurus headlong should be thrown^ 
In fathomless Avernus deep to drown ; 

C>r if from fair Sicilia’s distant strand, 1030 
Eryx uprooted by some giant hand, 

If pond'rous with his rocks, the mountain vast, 
Amidst the wide ALgean should be cast; 

The rolling waves o’er either mass would flow, 
And each be lost within the depths below. 1035 
When no firm basis for his work he found, 1 
But still he fail'd in ocean's faithless ground, > 
Huge trees and barks in massy chains he bound. 3 
For planks and beams he ravages the wood, 

And the tough boom extends across the flood. 
Such was the road by haughty Xerxes made, 1041 
When o'er the Hellespont his bridge be laid. 

Ver. 1089. GaurutJ Now called Monte Barbara, la the king- 
dom of Naples. Avernus is a lake now called Averno in the 
same country. 
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Vast was the task, and daring the design, ) 
Europe and Asia’s distant shores to join, > 

And make the world’s divided parts combine. J 
Proudly he pass’d the flood tumultuous o’er, 
Fearless of waves that beat, and winds that rbar : 
Then spread his sails, and bid the land obey, 

And through mid-Athos And his fleet a way. 

Like him bold Caesar yok’d the swelling tide, 
Like him the boist’rous elements defy'd ; 1051 

This floating bank the strait’ning entrance bound, 
And rising turrets trembled on the mound. 

But anxious cares revolve in Pompey’s breast, 

The new surrounding shores his thoughts molest; 
Secret he meditates the means, to free 1066 
And spread the war wide-ranging o’er the sea. 

Oft driving on .the work with well-fill’d sails, 

The cordage stretching with the fresh’ning gales. 
Ships with a thund’ring shock the mole divide, 
And through the wat’ry breach securely glide. 
Huge engines oft by night their vengeance pour, 
And dreadful shoot frbm far a fiery show’r ; 
Through the black shade the darting flame de- 
scends 

And kindling o’er the wooden wall extends. 1065 
At length arriv’d with the revolving night, 
The'chosen hour appointed for his flight ; 

Ver. 1049. Through mid-Athoi,') Xerxes cut s channel be- 
tween the mountain Atbos and tbs continent of Macedonia fat 
his fleet to paw through. 
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He bids hU friends prevent the seaman's roar, 

And still the deaf 'ning clamou&tm the shore ; 

Ho trumpets may the watch by hours renew, 1070 
Npr sounding signals call abroad the crew* 

The heav'nly maid her course had almost run, 

And Libra waited on the rising sun ; 

When hush'd in silence deep they leave the land: ^ 
No loud-mouth'd voices call with hoarse com-f 
mand, t 

To heave the flooky anchors from the sand. ) 
Lowly the careful master’s order's past, 

To brace the yards, and rear the lofty mast; 

Silent they spread the sails, and cables haul, 

Nor to their mates for aid tumultuous call. 1080 
The chief himself to fortune breath'd a pray'r, 

At length to take him to her kinder care ; 

That swiftly he might pass the liquid deep, 

And lose the land which he forbad to keep. 

Hardly the boon his niggard fate allow'd, 1085 
Unwillingly the murm'ring seas were plow'd ; 

The foamy furrows roar’d oeneath his prow. 

And sounding to the shore* alarm'd the foe. 
Straight through the town their swift pursuit they 
sped, 

(For wide her gates the faithless city spread) 1090 

Ver. 1078. The hemfnly maid.] The time both of the day 
and the year is here described to be in the moraine before sun- 
rise, about the beginning of September : though the historians 
mention fompey Smiling to have been in the dark before 
day. 
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Along the winding port they took their way. 

But griev’d to find the fleet had gain'd the tea* 
Caesar with rage the less'ning sails descries, 

And thinks the conquest mean, though Pompfcy 
flies. 1094 

A narrow pass the homed mole divides, 1 

Narrow as that where Euripus* strong tides > 
Beat on Eubccan Chalcis' rocky sides : J 

Here two tall ships become the victor's pfey ; 

Just in the strait they stuck ; the foes belay ; 

The crooked grappling's steely hold they cast. 
Then drag them to the hostile shore with haste. 
Here civil slaughter first the sea profanes. 

And purple Neieus blush’d in guilty stains. 

The rest pursue their course before the wind. 
These of the rear~most only left behind. 1105 
So when the Pagasean Argo bore 
The Grecian heroes, to the Colchian shore ; 

Earth her Cyanean islands floating sent, 

The bold advcm’rcrs’ passage to prevent ; 

But the fam'd bark a fragment only lost, 1110 
While swiftly o'er the dangerous gulf she Croat; 

Ver. 1096. JSuripus.J Hie channel between the Island of 
Euboa, now Negronont, and Greece. It was very n arr o w peer 
the aty of Chalcis, NegfoponL 

Ver. 1106. The Pogaeman Argo .1 The e n te rpri se of Jason 
and the Atgoniuti for the golden4eepe is wetf known : they 
act out from Pacuue, e port of Tbeaealy. When they came 
near the Cyanes Insulc, or Symplegades, now ended the Pavo- 
nares, two Islands at the entrance info the Euxtoe ana. which 
-were then believed to move, they were like to be crashed be- 
tweeh them} but aa foe abip escaped, and the mail oinks island ■ 
were disappointed, it is said they grew sullen, and never moved 
since. 
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Thund’ring the mountains met and shook the main, 
Hot nvfrvc no more, since that ^flfcempt was vain. 
Now through night’s shade the early dawning broke, 
And changing skies the coming sun bespoke ; 1 1 15 
As yet the morn was drest in dusky white, 

Nor purpled o’er the east with ruddy light ; 

At length* the Pleiads’ fading beams gave way,* 
And dull Bootes languish’d into day ; 

Each larger star withdrew his fainting head, 1120 
And Lucifer from stronger Phcebus fled ; 

When Pompey, from Hesperia's hostile shore 
Escaping, for the azure Offin bore. 

O hero, happy once, once stil’d the great! 

What turns prevail in thy uncertain fate ! 1125 

How art thou chang’d since sov’reign of the main. 
Thy natives cover'd o’er the liquid plain ! 

When the fierce pirates fled before thy prow, 
Wherc-ever waves could waft, or winds could 
blow ! 

But fortune is grown weary of thee now. 

With thee, thy sons, and tender wife, prepare 
The toils of war and banishment to bear ; 

And holy household-gods thy sorrows share. 

And yet a mighty exile shalt thou go, 

While lotions follow to partake thy woe. 1135 
Far lies the land in which thou art decreed, 
Unjustly, hy a villain's hand to bleed. 

Nor think die Gods a death so distant doom. 

To rob thy ashes of an urn in Rome ; 
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But fortune fav'rably remov’d the crime, 1140 
And forc'd the guilt on Egypt’s ctfrsed clime ; 
The pitying pow’rs to Italy were good, 

And sav’d her from the stain of Pompey’s blood. 




THE 

THIRD BOOK 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The third book begins with the relation of Pompey's 
dream in his voyage from, Italy . Casar t who 
had driven him from, thence , after sending Curio 
to provide com in Sicily , returns to Rome* 
There disdaining the single opposition of L • 
Metellus , then tribune of the people , he breaks 
open the temple of Saturn , and seizes on the 
public treasure . Then follows an account of the 
several different nations that took part with 
Pampey. From Rome , Casar passes into Gaul \ 
whete the Massilians, who were inclinable to 
Pompey % send an embassy to propose a neutrality ; 
this Casar refuses , and besieges the town. But 
meeting with more difficulties than he expected ; 
he leaves C. Trebonius his lieutenant before Mas - 
silia, and inarches himself into Spain , appointing 
at the same time D. Brutus admiral of a navy 
which he had built and fitted out with great 
expedition. The Massilians likewise send out 
their fieet % but are engaged and beaten at sea by 
Brutus, 
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1 hr ouch the mid ocean now the navy sails. 
Their yielding canvas stretch’d by southern gales* 
Each to the vast Ionian turns his eye , 

Where seas and skies the prospect wide supply : 
But Pompey backward ever bent his look, 5 
Nor to the last his native coast forsook. 

His wat’ry eyes the les&’ning objects mourn. 

And parting shores that never shall return ; 

Still the lov’d land attentive they pursue, \ 
’Till the tall hills are veil’d in cloudy blue, t 
’Till all is lost in air, and vanquish’d from his£ 
view. / 

At length the weary chieftain sunk to rest. 

And creeping slumbers sooth'd his anxious breast 3 
When, lo ! in that short moment of repose. 

His Julia's shade a dreadful vision rose ; 15 

Through gaping earth her ghastly head the rear'd. 
And by the light of livid flames appear'd. 

Thy impious arms (she cry'd) my peace infest. 
And drive me from the mansions of the blest : 

No more Elysium's happy fields 1 know, 20 
Pragg'd to the guilty Stygian shades below : 
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I saw the Fury's horrid hands prepare 
New rage, new flames, to kindle iq^tliy war. 

The sire no longer trusts his single boat, 

Qut navies on the joyless river float. 2B 

Capacious Hell complains for want of room. 

And seeks new plagues for multitudes to come. 
Her nimble hands each fatal sister plids. 

The sisters scarcely to the task suffice. 

When thou wert mine, what laurels crown'd thy 
head ! 30 

Now thou hast chang’d thy fortune with thy bed. 
In an ill hour thy second choice was made, 

To slaughter thou, like Crassus, art betray'd. 
Death is the dowV Cornelia’* love affords. 

Ruin still waits upon her potent lords ; 35 

While yet my ashes glow’d, she took my place. 
And came a harlot to thy loose embrace. 

But let her partner of thy welfare go. 

Let her by land and sea thy labors know ; 

In all thy broken sleeps I will be near, 40 

In all thy dreams sad Julia shall appear. 

Your loves shall find no moment for delight, 

The day shall all be Cesar's, mine the night. 

Not the dull stream, where long oblivions rolf. 
Shall blot thee out, my husband, from my soul. 
The pow'rs beneath my constancy approve, 46 
And bid me follow wheresoe'er you rove. 

Amidst the joining battles will I stand, 

And still remind thee of thy plighted hand. 49 

Ver. 24* The Sire.) Chiron. 

Vet. Jtf. The Sisters .] The Destinies. 
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Nor think, those sacred ties no more remain ; 1 
The sword of war divides the knot ih vain, > 
That very war shall make thee mine again. } 
The Phantom spoke, and gliding from the place, 
Deluded her astonish’d Lord’s embrace. 

But he, though Gods forewarn him of his fate, 55 
And furies with destruction tbreat’ning wait. 

With new resolves his constant bosom warms. 

And sure of ruin, rushes On to arms. 

What mean these terrors of the night ? he cries ; 
Why dance these visions vain before our eyfcs ? 

Or endless apathy succeeds to death. 

And sense is lost with our expiring breath ; 

Or if the soul some future life shall know. 

To better worlds immortal shall she go: 

Whate’cr event the doubtful question clears, 65 
Death must be still unworthy of our fears. 

Now headlong to the west the sun was fled. 
And half in seas obscur’d his beamy head ; 

Such seems the moon, while, growing yet, she 
shines, 

Or warning from her fuller orb declines : 7 0 

When hospitable shores appear at hand, 

Where fair Dyrrachium spreads her friendly strand ; 
The seamen furl the canvas, strike the mast, 

Then dip their nimble oars, and landward haste. 

Thus, while they fled, and less’ning by degrees 
The navy seem’d to hide beneath the seas : 76 

Cesar, though left the master of the field, 1 
With eyes unpleas’d the foes’ escape beheld : 
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With fierce impatience victory he acorns, 

And viewing Pompey’s flight, hisHtafety mourns. 
To vanquish seems unworthy of his care, 81 
Unless the blow decides the ling’ring war. 

No bounds his headlong vast ambition knows, 

Nor joys in aught, though fortune all bestows. 

At length his thoughts from arms and vengeance 
cease. 

And for awhile revolve the arts of peace ; 86 

Careful to purchase popular applause, 

And gain the lazy vulgar to his cause. 

He knew the constant practice of the great. 

That those who court the vulgar, bid them cat. 90 
When pinch’d with want all rev’rcnce they with* 
draw, 

For hungry multitudes obey no law ! 

Thus therefore factions make their parties good. 
And buy authority and poVr with food. 

The murmurs of the many to prevent, Si 

Curio to fruitful Sipily is sent. 

Of old the swelling sea's impetuous tide 
Tore the fair island from Hesperia's side; 

Still foamy wars the jealous waves maintain. 

For fear the neighb’ring lands should join again. 
Sardinia too reno.wn’d for yellow fields ; 101 

With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields; 

No lands a glebe of richer tillage boast, 

Nor waft more plenty to the Roman coast : 

Not Libya more abounds in wealthy grain, IDS 
Nor with a fuller harvest spreads the plain; 
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Though Northern winds their cloudy treasures^ 
bear, f 

To temper well the soil and sultry air, £ 

And fatt’ning rains increase the prosp'rous year . } 
This done, to Rome his way the leader took: 
His train the rougher shews of war forsook ; 111 
Ho force, no fears their hands unarmed bear, 

But looks of peace and gentleness they wear. 

Oh ! had he now his country’s friend returned, 

Had none but barb’rous foes his conquest mourn’d ; 
What swarming crowds had issu’d at the gate, 

On the glad triumph’s length’ning train to wait ! 
How might his wars in various glories shine, 

The ocean vanquish’d, and in bonds the* Rhine ! 
How would his lofty chariot roll along, 1 20 
Through loud applauses of the joyful throng ! 

How might he view from high his captive thralls, 
The beauteous Britons, and the noble Gauls ! 

But oh ! what fatal honors has he won 1 

How is his fame by victory undone 1 125 

No cheerful citizens the victor meet, 

But hush'd with awful dread his passage greet. 

He too the horrors of the crowd approv’d, 

Joy’d in their fears, aod wish’d not to be lov'd. 

Now steepy Anxur past, and the moist way, 
Which o'er the faithless Pomtine marshes lay ; 

Ver. 130 Atuvr.] Now called Terraeina, a city aiaty miles 
west of Home, in the way between tbat-ciiy and Naples. 

Ver. *131. Pomtine Marsha.] These are m the Pope’s terri- 
aorieaa long the coast of the Tuscan sea’trom Netiuno to the ewf 
Of Texracut. 
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Through Scythian Dian’s Aricinian grove, 

Cesar approach’d the fane of Alttn Jove. 

Thither with yearly rites the consuls come. 

And thence the chief survey’d his native Rome : 
Wond'ring awhile he view’d her from afar, 1 36 
Long from his eyes withheld by distant wur. 

Fled they from thee, Thou seat of gods ! (he ciy’d) 
Ere yet the fortune of the fight was try’d ? 

If thou art left, what prize can earth afford, 140 
Worth the contention of the warrior’s sword ? 
Well for thy safety now the Gods provide, 

Since Parthian inroads spare thy naked side ; 

Since yet no Scythians and Pannonians join. 

Nor warlike Daci with the Getes combine ; 145 
No foreign armies are against thee led, 

While thou art curst with such a coward head. 

A gentler fate the heav’nly pow’rs bestow, 

A civil war, and Csesar for thy foe. 149 

He said ; and strait the frighted city sought : 

The city with confusion wild was frai^ht, > 
And iab'ring shook with ev'ry dreadful thought. J 
They think he comes to ravage, sack, and bum ; 
Religion, Gods, and temples to o’ertum. 

Their fie an suggest him willing to puoue 155 
Whatever ills unbounded pow’r can do. 

Ver. 138. Through Scythian Dimt't Aricinian .1 Arid* was 
a city of Latium, now a town and cuiie in the C impugn* di 
Roma on the Appian Way. In a grove near this place was wor- 
shipped sn Image orDiaua, said to be brought timber by Orestes 
from Taunts. 
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Nor dare shew hate, nor can dissemble love. 

The lurking fathers, a dishearten'd band, 159 
Drawn from their houses forth, by proud command, 
In Palatine Apollo's temple meet, 

And sadly view the consul’s empty seat ; 

No rods, no chairs curule adorn the place, 

Nor purple magistrates th' assembly grace. 

Caesar is all things in himself alone, 165 

The silent court is but a looker-on; 

With humble votes obedient they agree. 

To what their mighty subject shall decree : 
Whether as king, or God, he will be fear’d, 

If royal thrones, or altars, shall be rear'd. 170 
Ready for death, or banishment, they stand 
And wait their doom from his disposing hand. 

But he, by secret shame's reproaches staid, 

Blush’d to command, what Rome would have 
obey’d. 

Yet liberty thus slighted and betray’d, 175 

Ooe last effort with indignation made j 

Ver. 161. Jm Palatine Apolto'e Temple."] Several hiatorisa# 
tell us, that Cesar coming to Home after Pompey bad left Italy* 
called the senate together in the temple of Apollo on the Rttatime 
hill. In a speech to them there, he excused the war he had fljhr 
dertaken, u a thing he was compelled to for his own defence 
against the injuries and envy of a few $ and at the same lime 
desired they would send acaneogem to Pompey sod the co unt s 
to propose a treaty for accommodating the poroent differences. 
Lucan in this,, as in many oiler places, puts' Cesar’s action* in 
nn invidious light; and the senate, accord! Dg- to him, make hot 
a very me** figure upon this occasion. 

P 
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she dhose to try th' unequal fight, 

And prove the pow’r of Justice %ainst Might. 
While with rude uproar armed hands essay 
To make old Saturn’s treas’ring fane their prey ; 
The bold Metellus, careless of his fate, 181 
Rush’d through, and stood to guard the lrtdy gate. 
So daring is the sordid love of gold ! 

So fearless death and dangers can behold ! 

Without a blow defenceless fell thltfautt; —4 85 
While wealth, the basest* most ingloritferf cause, 
Against oppressing tyranny makes head, 

Finds hands to fight, and eloquences plod. 

The bustling tribune, struggling m the ^CTOwd, 

Thus warm the victor of the wrong aldafe* 1 90 
Through me, thou robbwri horrid way, 

My sacred blood shall sLaid> thy-&api*#R ptey. 

But there are Gods, to Nfltyjprilty' fate ; 

Sure vengeance on thy stfrilljh 

Remember, by the tribunfe’i'fcurse pursu'd, 195 

Crassus, too late, the violation ru’d. 

Pierce then my breast, nor shall the crime displease, 
This crowd is us’d to spectacles like these. 

In a forsaken city are we left, 

Of Virtue with her noblest sona&ereft. 200 

Vcr. 180. Old Saturn's truu'ring Feme.'] The temple of 
Saturn was the place where the public treasure waa kept 
Ver. 181. Thaibold MeteUue ] He was then the Tribune of 
the people, an office accounted so sacred, that the cause of 
M. Crass ns’s great overthrow and death in Parthia, was looked 
upon as the effect of his being cursed by Atrems the tribune as 
be left Rome. 
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Why seek’st thou ours ? is there not foreign geld? 
Towns to be sack’d, and people to be sold ? 

With those reward the ruffian soldier’s toil ; 

Nor pay him with thy min’d country’s spoil. 

Hast thou not war ? let war thy wants provide. SOS 
He spoke. The victor high in wrath, reply’d. 
Sooth not thy soul with hopes of death so vain, . 
No blood of thine my conqu’ring sword shall stain. 
Thy titles and thy popular command, 

Can never make thee worthy Caesar’s hand. 210 
Art thou thy country^ sole defender i thou 1 
Can Liberty and Rome be fall’n so low l 
Nor tune, nor chance breed such confusions yet, 
Nor are the mean so rais’d, nor sunk "the great ; 
But laws themselves would rather choose to be 215 
Suppress’d by Cesar, than preserv’d by thee. 

He said. The stubborn tribune kept his place, 
While anger redden’d on the warrior’s face ; 

His wrathful hand descending grasp’d his blade, 
And half forgot the peaceful part he play’d. 220 
When Cotta to prevent the kindling fire, 

Thus sooth’d the rash Metcllus to retire. 

Where kings prevail, all liberty is lost, 

And none but he who reigns can freedom boast; 
Some shadow of the bliss thou shalt retain, 
Choosing to do what sov’ reign pow'rs ordain : 225 
Vanquish’d and long accustom’d to submit. 

With patience underneath our loads we sit : 

Our chains alone our slavish fears excuse. 

While we bear ill, we know not to refuse. Sf&O 

r 2 
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Far hence the fatal treasures let him bear, 

The seeds of mischief, and tlfc. cause of war. 

Free states might well a loss like this deplore ; 

In servitude none miss the public store, 

And 'tis the curse of kings for subjects to be poor. 

The tribune with unwilling steps withdrew. 
While impious hands the rude assault renew : 

The brazen gates with thund’ring strokes resound* 
And the Tarpeian mountain rings around. 

At length the sacred store-house, open laid, *' Sid 
The hoarded wealth of ages past display'd ; 

There might be seen the sums proud Carthage sent. 
Her long impending ruin to prevent. 

There heap’d the Macedonian treasures shone, 
What great Flaminius and jCmilius won 
From vanquish’d Philip, and his hapless son. 
There lay, what flying Pyrrhus lost, the gold 
Scorn’d by the patriot 1 ! honesty of old : 

Whate’er our parsimonious sires could save. 

What tributary gifts rich Syria gave \ 250 

Ver. 242. Carthage sort.] At the end of the first Punic war 
the Carthiginiani were obliged to pay 1,200 talents, at the second 
10400. 4 very talent was worth 187 L Ida of our money. 

Ver. 245. Irka* great Ftamimue.] Philip king of Macedo- 
nia Was vanquished by T. CL Flamiataa, ana his son Penes by 
Paulus iE mill us. Penes was ted in triumph. See Plutarch ia 
the life of Paulus jEmilius, where the magnificence of that tri- 
umph, aad the miserable condition of Penes, are described at 

34B. dborifat by th$ Patriot?* Bone rtjy.1 The money 
offered by Pyrrhus to FiSriei«s,aad refuted by m. 

Ver. 250. lUch dyrlo.1 Paid by Antiochus,beride whet was 
fives by Attains Aug of ragmans. 
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The hundred Cretan cities’ ample spoil j 
What Cato gather’d from the Cyprian isle. 

Riches of captive kings by Pompey bom, 

In happier days his triumph to adorn, 

From utmost India and the rising mom ; 

Wealth infinite, in one rapacious day, £56 

Became the needy soldiers lawless prey i 
And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 

Was poorer than the bankrupt Caesar now. 

Meanwhile the world, by Pompey’s fate alarm'd. 
Nations ordain’d to share his fall had arm’d. 261 
Greece first with troops the neighb'ring war sup- 
ply’d, 

And sent the youth of Phocis to his side ; 

From Cyrrha and Amphisa’s tow'rs they mov’d, 
And high Parnassus by the Muse belov'd; 265 
Cephissus* sacred flood assistance lends, 

And Dirce’s spring his Theban leaders sends. 

Ver. 251. Cretan Cities.] Crete, now Candia. was van- 
quished and plundered by Cl Metellus. The elder Cato brought 
7,000 talents from Cyprus. 

Ver. 259. Bankrupt Qatar.] Craar, by the gfeat sums of 
money which he had laviahly expended In promoting hu inte- 
rest, tad run himself prodigiously in debt. 

Ver. 263. Phocu.] A country of Achaig in Greece fcftWeen 
AEtoUa and BsotiA, in which were the mountains Parnassus and 
Helicon, the fountain Hippocrene, the city of Delphos, Cyrrha 
and Amphisia, how SSlona. it isat this time part of a province 
called Livadia. 

Ver. 966. ‘CcphusuM.] Now Cefisso, a liver of Greece that 
falls Into the gut pit of Negro pout, it riiea in the mountain# of 
Phoeis, and ia called sacred from the neighbourhood of its springs 
So the Delphi? oracle. 

Ver. 967. ZWrce.} A fountain near Thebe*. 
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Alphrus too affords his Fisa's aid ; } 

% Pisa’s walls the stream is £rst convey'd, > 
Then seeks through seas the lov'd Sicilian maid. ) 
From Msnalus Arcadian shepherds swarm, 271 
And warriors in Herculean Trachyn arm ; 

The Dryopes Chaonia’s hills forsook, 

And Sells left Oodona’s silent oak. 

Though Athens now had drain’d her naval store. 
And the Phoebe an arsenal was poor, 276 

Three ships of Salamis to Pompey came, 

Tq vindicate their isle’s contested name. 

And justify the ancient Attic claim. 


Ver. 968. JLphaus."] A river of Arcadia, famous for his love 
to Aretha* die water-nymph in Sicily, and passing through the 
aea from Greece to $cily without mixing bia waters for her sake. 
See Ovid. Metam. 

Ver. 371. JfMlusO A hill in Araadia. 

Ver. 272. Traehinim.1 A little territory ofPhthiotUrlq Greece, 
on the coast of the Maliacan gulpb, where the cftjr Heracles, 
thence called alio Tracbm. stands. 

Ver. 273. Dryopct.') Inhabitants of Chaonia (now la Canina) 
part of Epirus. 

Ver. 274. Osftc.] People of the same country. Jupiter’s era- 
cutous osk or grove at Dodo ns was then silent, end had been 
so for some time. 

Ver. 276. Pkmbean Arsenal.') The Athenians bed, not im- 
properly, dedicated their arsenal to Phcebua, since hia oracle 
had first advised them to defead their city with wooden walls, 
(that is) with shipa. 

The latter part of this passage is very obscure, and the com- 
mentators am a good deal ptuzled about it. Aerotldus fancies 
it relates to mi old dispute between the Megsresses and Athe- ■ 
•inns concerning die propriety of lataris, In which the former 
were cast, and tbe laUad adjudged to the latter upon theevi- 
denee of a verse >6) Homer. The edierd sto rpt e tadon hk that 
tUrpetoage alludes to another fialamls id Cyprus, aeoardto g tp 


tdlttrt Jtopern dhf amf ww j h f ai sf t 
At if it were tooSnfirm the opinion of this Athenian Salamis, 
being the first and true one. In die translation, I have endea- 
voured to take in both these tenges. 
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Jove's Cretan people hastening to the war, 

The Gnossian quiver and the shaft prepare j 
The bending bow they draw with deadly-^ 

And rival ev'n the flying Parthian's darts'* 

Wild Athamans who in the woods dellgflt, 

With Dardan Oriconians unite ; 285 

With these th’ Enchelise who the name partake. 
Since Theban Cadmus first became a snake : 

The Colchians planted on Illyrian shores, 

Where rushing down Absyrtos foamy roars ; 

With those where Peneus runs, and hardy swains. 
Whose ploughs divide Jolcos' fruitful plains. 291 
.From thence, ere yet the seaman’s art was taught, 
Rude Argo through the deep a passage sought: 
She first explor'd the distant foreign land. 

And shew'd her strangers to the wond'ring strand : 
Then nations nations knew, in leagues weft join'd. 
And universal commerce mix'd mankind. 297 


Ver. 280. Jtoe’i Crete* People .] Crete v 
birth, and even for the burial of Jupiter. Gn 
the hundred titoev in that island. 

Ver. 984. ASfcsaMM.] People of the mountains in Cptwa. 
Ver. 985. Derdem Oncommm.1 Oricua, or Oricea,a town 
of Epirus called Dardan, from being formerly subject to Hole - 
nus and Andromache. 

Ver. 280. JB nck tli*.') People of IHttU, where Cadmus sad 
Hermione were said to be tamed into makes; the word 
"fyxt&i/* •&***> a kind of eergbattn Greek. 

Ver. 188 ^iwitorJH Is mM to be a river sndMtnd of She 

Mauds Aberttides. 

*VeE ttoTauamu.] Waa a river, sod Joteoaa tomtit 
In liirmUy^&wu whence $k Argonauts set forth «m J*son. 
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■B) frhgr1 p?tje bold, the daring raoe defy’d 
jump tempestuous, and fkt swelling tide : 
^maBn^cnlarg'd destruction’s ample pow’r, 300 
And tMilVl ways to death unknown before. 

T^en PHofoe’s heights, that fabled Centaurs boast, 
And Thracian Harmus then his warriors lost. 


Then Strymon was forsook, whose wint’ry flood 
Commits to warmer Nile his feather’d brood; 305 
Then bands from Cone and from Peuce came, 
Where later loses his divided stream ; 


From Idalis where cold Cai'cus flows, 


And where Arisbe, thin, her sandy surface strows ; 
From Pytane, and sad Celenae’s walls, 310 

Where now instrelms the vanquish’d Marsyas falls : 


Ver. 302. Pholoe.] A mountain in Arcadia, inhabited by 
Centaur*' 

Ver 303. Thermit ] Or iCmus, a mountain in Thrace. 

Ver. J 04 . &ijpno«0 A river of Thrace, whose banks abound- 
ed with cranes, now called Ischar, in the European Turkey. 

Ver. 30b. Cone and Peuce . J The latter of these was an iBland 
among the mouths of the Ister or Danube ; the former was like- 
wise thereabouts. M 

Ver- 309. from Idalis.'l The commentators explain* the Tel- 
lus Idalis in this piste to be the territory about Mbpont Jria, 
which must be a great mistake in geography ; fot43Wcus is a 
river in Mysu major, a great way distant from Idea fw seems 
rather to nave been a town; and Pliny actually SMprtfona one 
of that name in this part of Asia. 

Ver. 309. ilrtshe.l A town in Troaa, 

Ver. 910. From Pj/tam qmd tod CdeiueJ] fyj mfeiwas a town 
not far from the mouth of tnl river Gtfcufc. CmuJL was a city 
near the head of the river Manga* the fabulous story of which 
is; Wat he found the pipes Pallas bad in dMaitrthrown away, 
and pragmatically set up for as good • musician as ApoBo; hr 
whpm he was first vanquished, and then fieaed. But some 
compassionate nymphs, who. had so good • taste as so like the 
performance of Marsyas better than that of A poU£, turned Mm 
inas a river which folia info the Marauder. 
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Still his lamenting progeny deplore 
Minerva's tuneful gift, and Phoebus* pow*r ; 

While through steep banks his torrent swift he 
leads. 

And with Meander winds among the meads. 315 
Proud Lydia’s plains send forth her wealthy sons, 
Pactolus there, and golden Hermus runs: 

From earth’s dark womb hid treasures they convey. 
And rich in yellow waters rise to day. 

From Ilium too ill-omen 1 d ensigns move, 9$9 
Again ordain'd their former fete to prove ; 

Their arms they rang’d on Pompey*s hapless side, 
Nor sought a chief to Dardan kings ally’d : 
Though talcs of Troy proud Otar's lineage grace. 
With great iEneas and the Julian race. 3 m 
The Syrians swift Orontet' banks fcuake, 

And from Idume'e palms their journey take t 
Damascus obvious to the driving wind. 

With Ninos' and with Gaza's force is join*d. 
Unstable Tyre now knit to firmer ground, 299 
With Sidon f<# her purple shells renown’d. 

Safe in the Cynosure, their glittfring guide. 

With well-directed navies stem the ride. 


Ver. 387. 

iumsIUnl 

Ver. 389. 
>&nd of Sen 
Ver. 339. 


OThea 


tatto Half Scrip- 

tfce hot- 
MMve. 


, Same tfketteobethe 

x. 399. lyre anlJMnO Twr 

■ oathecoasthf fbeniota, muons _ _ 

pic, aad tfcetr ether wnumsM ad nsrfcstton. Tjrra 
merlTaa tataad,b«twsfl joleed to the eoeteefit bv Al 

anfce taw OMerrsuoDfl, aad direct tbeif oottnt stsea vf 
Cyaesura or Lesser Bear. 
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Shfcnicians first, if ancient fame be true, 
iJyr sacred mystery of letterslmew , 335 

They-dirst by sound in various lines designed, 
Exprest the meaning of the thinking mind , 

Xhe pow’r of words by figures rude convey’d, 

And useful science everlasting made. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 340 
Engrav’d her precepts and her arts m stone , 

While animals in various order plac’d, 

The learned hierogh phic column grac’d. 

Then left they lofty '1 aurus’ spreading grove, 

And TastoSt built by Perseus, born of Jove , 345 
Then Malt ian, and Corycian tow’rs they leave, 
Where mould’] ingl|ocks disclose a gaping cave. 
The bold Cihciaus, pirates now no more, 

Unfurl a j aster sail, and ply the oar j 
To port they gather all around, 350 

The shores with shouting mariners resound. 

Vei 334 Phoenicians fli if T Cadmus is said (9 be the first 
who brought the use and knowledge of tetters from amongst the 
Phoenicians into Greece Himself peihaps-fras the inventor of 
them until then the *fl£g\ptians, among whom the earliest 
dawntngB of learning begau, delivered their knowledge down 
to posterity by hierogh phics, or figures carved upon stone pil- 
lars Afterwards, when letters were found out, they Were the 
the fust who made j aper of a certain flag or reed growing in 
tilt marshes of the Ni e, called fhblos and Papyrus. 

Ver 344 Taurus J A famous mountain in Asia, most pro- 
perly the part which divkle^Cmaa and Pamphyha from Ar- 
menia 4 w 

Ver M5. Turtos ] A city of Cilia*, famous among Christians 
for the 'birth of st Paul 

SEer, 346 Then Mailmn ] Moling, JEge and Corktum were 
aea^artapf pliua, ,t the litter of these was a remarkable cave. 
Lucan traverses very well here, that the Cihciaus were engaged 
ip a just cause now, and not upon the same foot as when they 
were famous for their piracies, and vanquished by Pompey. 
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Par in the east war spreads the loud alarm, 

Where worshippers of distant Ganges arm ; 

Right to the breaking day his waters run, 

The only stream that braves the rising stln. 355 
By this strong flood, and by the ocean bound, 
Proud Alexander’s arms a limit found ; 

Vain in his hopes the youth had grasp'd at all, 
And his vast thought took in the vanquish'd ball j 
But own’d, when forc’d from Ganges to retreat, 
The world too mighty, and the task too great. 361 
Then on the banks of Indus nations rose, 

Where unperceiv’d the mix’d Hydaspes^Hows : 

In numbers vast they coast the rapid flood, 

Strange in their habit, manners* and their food. 36£ 
With saffron dyes their dangling locks they stain, 
With glitt’nng gems their flowing robes constrain. 
And quaff rich juices from the luscious cane/* 
OfeUheu- own funerals and death they smile, 

And* living leap amidst the burning pile ; 370 

Heroic minds 1 that can ev'n fate command* 

And bid it wait upon a mortal hand : 

Who full “Of life forsake it as a feast, 

Take what they like, and give the Gods the rest. 


Ver. 363. Hyda*pca.~] A river that rises in the Northenaqat 
|>art of India, toward the mouflCin liaaus, and fafif’tapbtbe 

Ver. 368. And qvttf rich juices J These were I 
undoubtedly, though the baccJwrum or sugar of the andenti 
.not hlce oun, but only the juice squeetedout and 
their drink. 

Ver. 309. On their ovn funerals.] These are still tfee i 
nen of the Bradmans m India. 
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Descending then fierce Cappadocian, swains, 975 
Wroip rude Amanus* mountams sought the plains* 
Armenians from Niphates’ rolling stream, 

And from their lofty woods Coastrians came. 

Then wond’ring, Arabs from the sultry line 380 
For ever northward saw the shade incline. 

Then did the madness of the Roman rage 
Carmanian and Olostrian chiefs engage : 

Beneath far distant southern beav'ns they lie, } 
Where half the setting Bear forsakes the sky, > 
And swift our slow Bootes seems to fly. J 
These frtries to the sun-bumM ALthiops spread. 
And reach the great Euphrates' rising head. 388 
One spring the Tigris and Euphrates know, 

And join'd awhile the kindred rivers flow ; 

Scarce jould we judge between the doubtful claim,. 
If Tigris, or Euphrates, give the name : 


Ver. 3/fo. Amanut."] A mountain in Cilicia. 


d arnica them to the mountain! between Amyria and Media. 
Ver. 380. Forever HorthnartL The people of Arabia Eelix, 


used to ace the shadow fall Bometimea to the north, and some* 
time* to the south, as die aun was on this or that aide of them ; 
but when they came without the tropic of^ Cancer, they might 
wen easily be surprised to see the aun always south, and the 
shadow of consequence alwan fitting taffae north. 

VoeJM. Carmanian ami fMottrUm.} The Ant were pee- 
tie b etween PemUand India, the latter about the months of the 


Se 


, /or. 384> The tettinr Bear.} The elevation af the north 
pMc la ttwry small in those conntriaMhat those cona nli mi n n p , 
■’* merer act wub us, appear Tcrylittle above the horiaon 
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But soon Euphrates’ parting waves divide, 

Covering like fruitful Nile the country wide ; 
While Tigris sinking from the sight of day, 
Through subterranean channels cuts his way ; 895 
Then from a second fountain springs again, 

Shoots swiftly on, and rushing seeks the main. 
The Parthian pow’r, to neither chief a friend, 

The doubtful issue in suspence attend; 

With neutral ease they view the strife from far, 
And only lend occasion to the war. 401 

Not so the Scythians where rold Bactros flows, \ 
Or where Hircania’s wilder forest grows, ( 

Their baneful shafts they dip, and string their f 
deadly bows. J 

Th’ Heniochi of Sparta’s valiant breed, 405 
Skilful to press, and rein the fiery steed. 
Sarmatians with the fiercer Moschi join’d. 

And Colchians rich where Phasis* waters Hand, 

To Pompey’s side their aid assembling bring, 
With Halys, fatal to the Lydian king] 416 

Ver. 401 . Lend occasion to the War.'] The death of Cni> 
tui. See the first book, ver. 200 . 

Ver. 405- Heniochi . ] People near the Euxtne sea, planted 
there by Amphyms and Teieclmu, the charioteer* (so me word 
Heniochi signifies id Greek) of Castor and Pollux. 

Ver. 407. /mratatuuit and Moschi.] Tartars and RaasfeMfc 
Ver. 400. Colchis.] Famous tor the Golden Fleece** 31c 
river Phaata runs through that country into ihe Luxine. * 
Ver. 410. With JSfaiye, fatal. } Halys «»»i river thataermd 
as a boundary between 1 # dta and Wrdu. it was famous for lift 
: quibbiiug oracle given to Croesus, tl*i passuig over Haly* tc 
should subvert a mighty empwc ; which he took to be time erf 
the Medea, and the Oracle meant hut-own. 
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With Tunis felling from Rjpbean cnows, 

Who forms the world's division as he goes : 

With noblest names his rising banks are crown’d, 
This stands for Europe’s, that for Asia’s bound ; 
While, as they wind, his waves with full com- 
mand, 415 

Diminish, or enlarge the adjacent land. 

Then arm'd the nations on Cimmerian shores, } 
Where through the Bosphorus Maeotis roars, > 
And her full lake amidst the Euxine pours. J 
This strait, like that of Hercules, supplies 420 
The midland seas, and bids th’j£gean rise. 
Sithonians fierce, and Arimaspians bold, 

Who bind their plaited hair in shining gold. 

The Gelon nimble, and Areian strong, 

March with the hardy Massagete along; 425 

The Massagete, who at bis savage feast 

feeds op the gcn’rous steed which once hgjyrest. 

Not Cyrus, when he spreads his casten| reign, 
Apd hid with multitudes the Lpdjgn plain ; 

Not haughty Xerxes, when, his pow’r to boast. 
By shafts he counted all his migta host ; 421 

Not he who drew the Grecian dftttfs along. 

Bent to revenge his injur’d brother’s wrong ; 
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.Jknd true to oaths, their liberty and laws, 

To stronger fate prefer the paster caulfe, 

But first to move his haughty soul they try, 
Intreaties and persuasion soft apply ; 455 

Their brows Minerva’s peaceful branches wear, 
And thus in gentlest terms they greet his ear. 

When foreign wars molest the Roman state, } 
With ready arms our glad Massiliana wait, > 
To share your dangers, and partake your fate. ) 
This our unshaken friendship vouches well, 461 
And your recording annals best can tell. 

E'en now we )ield our*till devoted hands, 

Qn foreign foes to wreak your dread commands: 
Would you to worlds unknown your triumphs 
spread ? 465 

Behold ! we follow wheresoe'er you lead. 

But if you rouse at Discord’s baleful call, 

^If Romans fatally op Romans fall ; 

All can offer, is, a pitying tear, 

And cdhstant refuge for the wretched here. 470 
Sacred to us you are : oh may no stain 
Of Lucian blood our innocence profane 1 
Should heav'n itself be rent with civil rage, 

Should giants once more with the Gods engage ; 
Officious piety would hardly dare 475 

To proffer Jove assistance in the war. 

Mad unconcern'd and humble should remain, } 
Nor seek so know whose arms the conquest gain, > 
Jove's thunder will convince them of his reign.) 
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Nor can your horrid discords want our swords. 
The wicked world its multitudes affords ; 401 

Too many nations at the call will come. 

And gladly join to urge the fate of Rome. 

Oh had the rest like us their aid deny'd. 
Yourselves must then the guilty strife decide 5 
Then, who but should withhold his lifted hand. 
When for his foe he saw his father stand ? 
Brothers their rage had mutually represt. 

Nor driven their jav’lins on a brother's breast. 
Your war had ended soon ; had you* not chose 490 
Hands for the work, which Nature meant for foes ) 
Who, strangers to your blood, in arms delight. 
And rush remorseless to the cruel fight. 

Briefly, the sum of all that we request 

Is, to receive thee, as our honor’d , guest ; 495 

Let those thy dreadful ensigns shine afar, 

Let Caesar come, but come without the Wtf. 

Let this one place from impious rage be 4ree ; 
That, if the Gods the peace of Rome decree. 

If your relenting angers yield to treat, &&0 

Pompey and thou, in safety, here may meet. 

Then, wherefore dost thou quit thy purpos’d way ? 
Why, thus, Iberia’s nobler wan delay ? 

Mean, and of little consequence we are, 

A conquest much unworthy of thy care. 505 
When Phocis’ tow’rs wet* laid in ashes kw 9 
Hither we fled for refuge from the foe % 

Here, for our plain integrity rcnown*fl, 

4 little town in narrow walls we bound l 
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But live poor exiles on a foreign coast. 

If thou art bent on violence at last, 

To burst our gates, and lay our bulwarks waste, 
Know we are equally resolv'd, whate'er 
The viator's fury can inflict, to bear. 515 

Shall death destroy, shall flames the town o'erturn? 
Why — Let our people bleed, our buildings burn. 
Wouldst thou forbid the living stream to flow ? 
We’ll dig, and search the wat’ry stores below. 
Hunger and thirst with patience will we meet, 520 
And, what offended nature nauseates, eat. 

Like brave Saguntum, daring to be free, 

Whate’er they suffer'd, we’ll expect from thee. 
Babes, ravish’d from the fainting mother’s breast. 
Shall headlong in the burping pile be cast, 525 
Matrons shall bare their bosoms to their lords. 
And beg destruction from their pitying swords ; 
The titpther’s hand the brother’s heart shall wound. 
And universal slaughter rage around. 

If Civil Wars must waste this hapless town, 530 
No hands shall bring that ruin but our own. 

Thus said the Grecian messengers. When lo 1 
A gath’ring cloud involyft the Roman’s brow j 
Much grief, much wrath 3$$ troubled visage spoke, 
Then into these disdajfl$tl words he broke. 535 

v«yr. 529. Like frrassAfyrtym] Now called Morviedro, 
in the kingdom of VajeaSwM^pain. It was famous for the 
siege it sustained agaiMfengfnlbal. The inhabitants, after eight 
or nine montfk’ renn|j|^T suffering the last extremities, 
chose rather to burn. tlfein«8les,And every thing that was dear 
or precious to them/ than surrender to him. 
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This trusting in our speedy inarch to Spain, 
These hopes, this Grecian confidence is vain; 
Whatc’cr we puipose, leisure will be found 
To lay Massilia level with the ground : 

This hears, my valiant friends, a sound of joy ; 540 
Our useless arms, at length, shall find employ. 
Winds lose their force, that unresisted fly, 

And flames, unfed by fuel, sink and die. 

Our courage thus would soften in repose, 

But fortune and rebellion yield us foes. 54 5 
Yet, maik ! what love their friendly speech exprest I 
Unarm’d and single Caesar is their guest. 

Thus, first they dare to stop me on my way, 

Then seek with fawning treason to betray. 

Anon, they pray that civil rage may cease ; 550 

But war shall scourge them for those hopes of peace; 
And make them know the present times afford, 

At least while Caesar lives, no safety like the sword. 

He said ; and to the city bent his way : 

The city, fearless all, before him lay, 555 

With armed hands her battlements were crown’d, 
And lusty youth the bulwarks mann'd around. 

Near to the walls, a rising mountain's bead 
Flat with a little level plain is spread : 

Upon this height the wary chief designs 560 
His camp to strengthen with surrounding lines. 
Lofty alike, and with a warlike mien, 

Massilia's neighboring citadel is seen ; > 

An bumble valley fills the space between. J 
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Jftnlt he decrees the middle vfjc to fill, 56 5 
And run a mole athwart from hill to hill. 

But first a length’ning work extends its way, } 
Where open to the land this city lay, > 

And from the camp projecting joins the sea. \ 
Low sinks the ditch, the turfy breast-works rise, 
And cut the captive town from all supplies. 571 
While gazing from their tow’rs, the Greeks bemoan 
The meads, the fields, and fountains once their own. 

Well have they thus acquir’d the noblest name. 
And consecrated these their walls to fame. 571 
Fearless of Caesar, and his arms they stood, 

Nor drove before the headlong rushing flood : 

And while he swept whole nations in a day, 1 
Massilia bad th’ impatient victor stay, > 

And clogg’d his rapid conquest with delay. } 
Fortune a master for the world prepar'd, 581 
And these th’ approaching slavery retard. 

Ye times to come record the warrior’s praise. 
Who lengthen'd out expiring Freedom’s days. 
Now while with toil unweary’d rose the mound. 
The sounding axe invades the groves around; 586 
Light earth and shrubs the middle banks supply’d. 
But firmer beams must fortify the side ; 

Lest when the tow'rs advance their pond’rous height. 
The mould’ring mass should yield beneaththeweight. 

Not far away for ages past had stood 591 
An old inviolated sacred wood ; 

Ver. 598. VnmioLaUA secratf Wood.] 1 cannot bat think 
Tmbo took the -hint of ha enchanted wood, in the thirteenth 
book of bis GiowaCe/nmt Ltifrata, from tbistf Lucan, 
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Whose gloomy boughs, thick interwoven, made* 1 
A chilly, cheerless, everlasting shade: 

There, nor the rustic gods, nor satyrs sport, 595 
Nor fawns and sylvans with the nymphs resort : 
But barb’rous priests some dreadful pow'r adore. 
And lustrate ev’ry tree with human gore. 

If mysteries, in times of old receiv’d, 

And pious ancientry be yet believ’d, 600 

There nor the feather’d songster builds her nest, 
Nor lonely dens conceal the savage beast : 

There no tempestuous winds presumes to fly, 

Ev’n lightnings glance aloof, and shoot obliquely by. 
No wanton breezes toss the dancing leaves, 605 
But shiv’ring horror in the branches heaves. 

Black springs with pitchy stream divide the ground. 
And bubbling tumble with # stolen sound. 

Old images of forms misshapen stand, 

Rude and unknowing of the artist’s hand ; 610 

With hoary filth begrim’d, each ghastly head 
Strikes the astonish'd gazer’s soul with dread. 

No gods, who long in common shapes appear'd. 
Were e’er with such religious awe rever'd : 

But zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 61 5 

And still the less they know, they fear the more. 
Oft (as Fame tells) the earth in sounds of woe 
Is heard to groan from hollow depths below ; 

The baleful yew, though dead, has oft been seen 
To rise from earth, and spring with dusky green ; 
With sparkling flames the tre$s unbuming shine, 
And round their bolls prodigious serpents twine. 
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The pious worshippers approach hot near, 623 
But shun their £ods, and Rfleei with distant fear : 
The priest himself, when, or the day, or night. 
Rolling have reach'd their full meridian height, 
Refrains the gloomy paths with wary feet, 
Dreading the Daemon of the grove to meet ; 
Who, terrible to sight, at that fix’d hour, 

Still treads the Tound about his dreary bow’r. 630 
This wood near neighb'ring to th’cncompass'd 
town, 

Untouch'd by former wars, remain'd alone ; 

And since the country round it naked stands, 

From hence the Latian chief supplies demands. 
But lo! the bolder hands, that should have 
struck, ^ 635 

With some unusUg^ honor trembling shook ; 

With silent dread and rev’rence, they survey'd 
The gloom majestic of the sacred shade : 

None dares with impious steel the bark to rend, 
Lest on himself the destin'd stroke descend. 640 
Cesar perceiv'd the spreading fear to grow, 

Then, eager, caught an ax, and aim’d a blow. 
Deep sunk within a violated oak 
The wounding edge, and thus the warrrior spoke. 
Now, let no doubting band the task declines 645 
Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be miiie. 

The trembling bands unwillingly obey'd ; } 

Two various ills were in the balance laid, > 
And Cesar's wrath against the Gods was weigh'd. J 
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Then Jove’s Dodonian tree was forc’d to bow 5 
The lofty ash and knotty holm lay low; 651 
The floating alder by the current born. 

The cypress by the noble mourner worn, 

Veil their aerial summits, and display 

Their dark recesses to the golden day ; 655 

Crowding they fall, each o'er the other lies, 

And heap’d on high the leafy piles arise. 

With grief, and fear, the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy grove by impious soldiers fell'd ; 

While the Massilians, from th' encompass’d wall, 
Rejoic'd to see the sylvan honors fall : 661 

They hope such pow'r can never prosper long, 

Nor think the patient Gods will bear the wrong. 
But ah ! too oft success to guilt is giv'n, 

And wretches only stand the4ha|pt of heav'n. 665 
With timber largely from the wood supply'd, 

For wains the legions search the country wide ; 
Then from the crooked plough unyoke the steer, 
And leave the swain to mourn the fruitless year. 

Meanwhile, impatient of the ling’ring war, 1 
The chieftain to Iberia bends afar, > 

And gives the leaguer to Trebonius* care. J 
With diligence the destin’d task he plies ; 

Huge works of earth with strength’ning beams arise ; 

Ver. 650. Jove's Dodonian tree.] At Dodooi in Epmu Jupi- 
ter was said to give oracles out of as oak. 

Ver. 672. To TnUmku' core.] Caesar bad sent Caius Fabiui 
with three legions into Spain, to dislodge Aframua, a Lieutenant 
offpmpeyVn the Pyrenean straits: and now himself leaving 
C/Treboaius to besiege Maaailia by land, and Decnia Brutus to 
shat it pea, goes with 900 bone into Spam to join Fabius 
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High tott’ring tow’rs, by fix’d basis bound, 675 
Roll nodding on along the stable mound. 

The Greeks with wonder on the movement look, 
And fancy earth’s foundations deep are shook ; 
Fierce winds they think the Beldame's entrails tear, 
And anxious for their walls and city fear : 680 

The Roman from the lofty top looks down, 

And rains a winged war upon the town. 

Nor with less active rage the Grecians bum, 

But larger ruin on their foes return ; 

Nor hands alone the missile deaths supply, 685 
From nervous cross-bows whistling arrows fly ; 

The steely corslet and the bone they break, 
Through multitudes their fatal journeys take ; 

Nor wait the ling ring Parcae’s slow delay, 689 
But wound, and new slaughter wing their way. 
Now by some vast machine a potid’rous stone. 
Pernicious, from the hostile wall is thrown ; 

Vrr. 675. High tott'ring Tow'is.] The Turres Mobiles, or 
moveable turrets, made use of by the Rotnar a in sieges, were of 
two sorts, the lesser und the greater : the lesser sort were about 
CO cubits high, and the square sides 17 cubits broad. They had 
five or six, ana sometimes ten storicB or divisions, every division 
being made open un all sides. The great turret was 120 cubits 
high, and 93 cubits square, containing sometimes 15, sometimes 
20 divisions. They were of very great use in making approaches 
to the «alls, the divisions being capable of carrying soldiers 
with engines, ladders, casting-bridges, and other necessaries. 
The wheels on which they went were contrived to be within 
the planks, to defend them from the enemy ; and the men who 
were to drive them forwardstood behind where they were most 
secure. The soldiers in the inside were protected by raw bines j 
which were thrown over the' turret in such places ss were most 
exposed. 

Ver. 691. by some vast machine.! The machine here 
mentioned it what the Romans called Baluta. Throwing of 
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At once, on many, swift the shock descends, 

And the crush’d carcases confounding blends. 694 
5o rolls some falling rock by age long worn, 1 
Loose from its root by raging whirlwinds torn, > 
And thund’nng down the precipice is bom : J 
O’er crashing woods the mass is seen to ride, 

To grind its way, and plain the mountain’s side. 
Gall'd with the shot from far, the legions join, 
Their bucklers in the warlike shell combine: 701 
Compact and close the brazen roof they bear, 

And in just order to the town draw near: 

Safe they advance, while with unweary’d pain 
T he wrathful engines waste their stores in vain ; 
High o’er their heads the destin'd deaths are tost. 
And far behind in vacant earth are lost ; 707 

Nor sudden could they change their erring aim, 
Slow’ and unwieldly moves the cumbrous frame. 

This seen, the Greeks their brawny arms employ, 
And hurl a stony tempest from on high : 711 

The clatt'ring show’r the sounding fence assails; ^ 
But vain, as when the stormy winter hails, > 

Nor on the solid marble roof prevails : J 

’Till tir’d at length the warriors fall their shields ; 
And, spent with toil, the broken phalanx yields. 

stonn was the proper use of it t as the Catapults was for laree 
darts and spears, *nd the Scorpio for teaser darts or arrows. Dr. 
JCennct's Roman Antiquities. 

J er. 701. 2he varlike thtlL] The Testudo or shell was a 
re the Roman infantry threw themselves into, uith their 
shields over their heads to proteetthem. 

Vet. 71 6 . Phalnitjr .] This propel 1 3 signifies s square body of 
infantry used by the Macedonians, but Is taken here at large Ids 
any body of foot 

& 
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Now other atratagems the war supplies, 717 
Beneath the vinea dose th’ assailant lies. 

The strong machine, with planks and turf be spread, 
Moves to the walls its well-defended head; 720 
Within the covert safe the miners lurk, 

And to the deep foundation urge their work. 

Now justly pois’d the thund’ring ram they sling, 
And drive him forceful with a launching spring ; 
Haply to loose some yielding part at length, 725 
And shake the firm cemented bulwark's strength. 
But from the town the Grecian youth prepare 
With hardy vigor to repel the war ; 

Crowding they gather on the rampart’s height, 7 29 
And with tough staves and spears maintain the fight; 
Darts, fragments of the rock, and flames they throw, 
And tear the planky shelter fix'd below : 

Around by all the warring tempest beat, 

The baffled Romans sullenly retreat. 

Now by success the brave Massilians fir’d, 735 
To fame of higher enterprise aspir’d ; 

Nor longer with their walls’ defence content, 

In daring sgi&s they the foe prevent. 

Nor arm'd with swords, nor pointed spears they go, 
Nor aim the shaft, nor bend the deadly bow : 740 
Fierce Mulciber supplies the bold design, 

And for their weapons kindling torches shine. 


For the Vines, see before, Book II. 

The ram is oescubecf in Jqsephip, and is not unknown to 
most readers. Of this likewise lee Dr. Kenoct In 3. 1 V. Cap. 
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Silent they issue through the gloomy night, 

And with broad shields restrain the beamy light : 
Sudden the blaze on ev’ry side began, 745 

And o’er the Latian works resistless ran ; 
fCatrhing, and driving wuh the wind it grows, 
fierce through the shade the burning deluge glows; 
Nor earth, nor greener planks its force delay, 

Swift o'er the hissing beams it rolls away : 750 

Embrown’d with smoke the wavy flames ascend. 
Shiver’d with heat the crackling quarries rend; 

Till with a roar at last, the mighty mound, 

Tow’rs, engines, all, come thund’ring to the ground; 
Wide-spread the discontinuous ruins lie, 755 
And vast confusion fills the gazer’s eye. 

Vanquish’d by land, the Romans seek the main. 
And prove the fortune of the wat'ry plain ; 

Their navy, rudely built, and rigg*d in haste, 

Down through the rapid Rhone descending past. 
No golden gods protect the shining prow, 761 
Nor silken streamers lightly dancing flow ; 

But rough in stable floorings lies the wood, 

As in the native forest once it stood. 

Rearing above the rest her tow’ry head, 765 
Brutus’ tall ship the floating squadron led. 

To sea soon wafted by the hasty tide, 

Right to the Stcechades their course they guide. 
Resolv’d to urge their fate, with equal caret, 
Manilla for the naval war prepares; 776 

Yer. 768. Stttchadc*.] The isles of Hie res, not far from Too- 
ion, ou tnc coast of Provence. 

R 2 
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All hands the city for the task^cquires, 

And arms her striplings young, a'nd hoary sires, 
Vessels of ev’ry sort and size she fits, 

And speedy to the briny deep commits. 774 
The crazy hulk, that, worn with winds and tides, 'i 
Safe in the dock, and long neglected, rides, S 

She planks anew, and calks her leaky sides. ) 

Now rose the morning, and the golden sun 
With beams refracted on the ocean shone; 779 
Clear was the sky, the waves from murmur cease, 
And ev’ry ruder wind was hush’d in peace ; 
Smooth lay the glassy surface of the main. 

And offer’d to the war its ample plain : 

When to the destin’d stations all repair; 784 
Here Cesar’s pow’rs, the youth of Phocis there. 
Their brawny arms are bar’d, their oars they dip. 
Swift o’er the water glides the nimble ship; 

Feels the strong blow the well compacted oak. 
And trembling springs at each repeated stroke. 
Crooked in front the Latian navy stood, 790 
And wound a bending crescent o’er the flood. 
With four full banks of oars advancing high, } 
On either wing the larger vessels ply, > 

While in the centie safe the lesser galliots lie. j 
Brutus the first, with eminent command, 795 
In the tall admiral is seen to stand; 

Six rows of length’ning pines the billows sweep. 
And heave the burden o’er the groaning deep. 

Now prow to prow advance each hostile fleet. 
And want but one concurring stroke to meet, 800 
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When peals of shouts and mingling clamors roar' 
And drown the brazen trump, and plunging 
The biushing pine the frothy surface plies, 

While on their banks the lusty rowers rise: 

Each brings the stroke back on his ample chest, 
Then fiim upon his scat he lights represt. 806 
With clashing beaks the lanching vessels meet, 
And from the mutual shock alike retreat. 

Thick clouds of flying shafts the welkin hide, 

Then fall, and floating strew the ocean wide.’ 810 
At length the stretching wings their order leave, 
And in the line the mingling foe receive : 

Then might be seen, how, dash’d from side to side. 
Before the stemming vessels drove the tide ; 

Still as each keel her foamy furrow ploughs, 816 
Now back, now forth, the surge obedient flows. 
Thus warring winds alternate rule maintain. 

And this, and that way, roll the yielding main. 
Massilia’s navy, nimble?, clean, and light, 

W r ith best advantage leek or shun the fight j 820 
With ready ease all answer to command, 

Obey the helm, and feel the pilot’s hand. 

Not so the Romans ; cumb’rous hulks they lay. 
And slow and heavy hung upon the sea ; 

Vet strong, and for the closer combat good, 825 
They yield firm footing on th’ unstable flood. 
Thus Brutus saw, and to the master cries, 

(The master in the lofty poop he spies, 

Where streaming the Praetorian ensign flies,) 
it 3 
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Stall wo’t thou bear away, sti^ shift thy place, 

t id turn the battle to a wanton chace ? 831 

this a time to play so mean a part, 

To tack, to veer, and boast thy trifling art ? 

Bring to. The war shall hand to hand be try’d; 
Oppose thou to the foe our ample side, 835 
And let us meet like men. r l he chieftain said 
The ready nuftter the command obey’d, > 

And side-long to the foe the ship was laid. J 

Upon his waste fierce fall the thund’ring Greeks, 
Fast in his timber slick their brazen beaks ; 840 

Some lie by chains and grapplings strong compell’d. 
While others by the tanglmg oars are held: 

The seas are hid beneath the closing war. 

Nor need they cast thejav’lin now from far; 

With hardy strokes the combatants engage, 845 
And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage : 
Man against man, and board by board they lie. 

And on those decks their arms defended die. 

The rolling, surge is stain’d around with blood. 
And foamy purple swells the rising flood; 850 
The floating carcases the' ships delay, 

Hang on each keel, and intercept her way; 
Helpless beneath the deep the dying sink, 

And gore, with briny ocean mingling, drink. 
Some, while amidst the tumbling waves they strive. 
And struggling with destruction float alive, 856 
Or by some pond’rous beam are beaten down, 

Or sink transfix’d by darts at random thrown. 
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That fatal day no jav’lin flics in vain, 

Missing their mark, they wound upon the main. 

It chanc’d, a warrior ship on Caesar’s side, 86 1 

By two Massilian foes was warmly ply’d ; 

But with divided force she meets th* attack. 

And bravely drives the bold assailants back, 

When from the lofty poop, where fierce he fought, 
Tagus to seize the Grecian ancient sought, 866 
But double death his daring hand repress'd, i 
One spear transfix’d his back, and one his breast, > 
And deadly met within his heaving chest. J 
Doubtful awhile the flood was seen to stay, 870 
At length the steely shafts at once gave way ; 
Then fleeting life a twofold passage found. 

And ran divided from each streaming wound. 
Hither his fate unhappy Telon led. 

To naval arts from early childhood bred ; 875 

No hand the helm more skilfully could guide, 

Or stem the fury of the boist’rous tide : 

He knew what winds should on the morrow blow. 
And how t^c sails for safety to bestow ; 879 

Celestial signals well he could descry, ( ) 

Could judge the radiant lights that shine on high, > 
And read the coming tempest of the sky. J 
Full on a Latian bank his beak be drives, 

The brazen beak the shiv’ring aHer rives ; 

When from sopne hostile hand, a Roman dart. 
Deep piercing, trembled in his paining heart : 

Yet still his careful hand its task supplies. 

And turns the guiding rudder as he diet. 
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To fill his place bold Gyareus assay’d, 

J$ut passing from a neighb’ring ship was stay'd : 
Swift through his loins a flying jav*lin struck, 891 
And nail'd him to the vessel he forsook. 

Friend-like, and side by side, two brethren fought. 
Whom, at a birth, their fruitful mother brought : 
So like the lines of each resembling face, 895 
The same the features, and the same the grace* 
That fondly erring oft their parents look. 

And each, for each, alternately mistook : 

But death, too soon, a dire distinction makes. 
While one, untimely snatch'd, the light forsakes. 
His brother’s form the sad survivor wears, 901 
And still renews his hapless parents' tears: 

Too suk they see ^heir single hope remain, 

And while they bless the living, mourn the 
slain. 

He, the bold youth, as board and board they 
stand, 905 

Fix'd on a Roman ship his daring hand ; 

Full on his arm a mighty blow descends. 

Ami the torn limb from off the shoulder rends » 


liter. 905. Be, ike bold pmm^ The elder of the two.tupptap. 
This place is io imitation of Vngll, /Bn. 10. 

Daucia Larid? Timberque maillima proles 
Indiscrete suit gratusque^ Itc. 

And after bfo the Daurian twins were stain. 

Laris and Tlmbrua, so Ole Latian plain ; 

So wondrous Mflte to feature, shape, and rise. 

As caus'd aa error to their parents 3 eves. 

Grateful 4 mistake » hut soon the sworn decides 
IWtoce dtadftcfioa, and their fate divides- 
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The rigid nerves arc cramp’d with stiff'ning cold, 
Convulsive grasp, and still retain their hold. 910 
Nor sunk his valor by the pain deprest, 

But nobler rage inflam'd his mangled breast: 

His left remaining hand the combat tries, 

And fiercely forth to catch the right he flies ; 

The same hard destiny the left demands, 915 
And now a naked helpless trunk he stands. 

Nor deigns he, though defenceless to the foe, 

To seek the safety of the hold below; 

For ev’ry coming jav’lin's point prepar’d, 

He steps between, and stands his brother’s guard ; 
’Till fix’d, and horrid with a wood of spears^ 921 
A thousand deaths at others aim’d he wears. 
Resolv’d at length his utmost force t’ exert,' 1 
His spirits gather’d to his fainting heart, > 

And the last vigor rous’d in ev’ry part ; J 

Then nimble from the Grecian deck he rose, 926 
And \rith a leap sprung fierce amidst his foes: 
And when his hands no more could wreak bis 
hate, 

His sword no more could minister to fate. 

Dying he prest them with his hostile weight. 
O’er-charg’d tbe ship with carcases and blood. 
Drunk fast at many a leak the briny flood ; 932 

Yielding at length the waters wide give way, 

And fold her in the bosom of tbe sea ; 

Then o’er ‘her head returning colls the tide, 935 
And cov'ring waves the sinking hatches hide. 
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That fatal day was slaughter seen to reign. 

In wonders various, on the liquid plain. 

On Lycidas a steely grappling struck ; 
Struggling he drags with the tenacious hook, 940 
And deep had drown’d beneath the greedy wave. 
But that his fellows strove their mate to save ; 
Clung to his legs, they clasp him all they can. 
The grappling tugs, asunder flies the man. 

No single wound the gaping rupture seems, 945 
Where trickling crimson wells in slender streams \ 
But from an op’ning horrible and wide, 

A thousand vessels pour the bursting tide : 

At once the winding channel’s course was broke. 
Where wand’ring life her mazy journey took : 

At once the currents all forgot their way, 951 
And lost, their purple in the azure sea. 

Soon from the lower parts the spirits fled. 

And motionless th’ exhausted limbs lay dead : 

Not so the nobler regions, where the heart, 955 
And heaving lungs their vital pow’rs exert ; 

There ling’ring late, and long conflicting, life 
Hose against fate, and still maintain'd the strife : 
Driv'n oat at length, unwillingly and slow, 

She left her mortal house, and sought the shades 
below. 61) 

While eager for the fight, an hardy crew 
To one aole side their force united drew. 

The bark, unapt th* unequal poise to bear. 

Turn'd oVr, and rear’d her lowest keel in air: 
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In vain his active arms the swimmer tries, 965 
No aid the swimmer’s useless art supplies; 

The cov’rmg vast o’erwhelming shuts them down. 
And helpless in the hollow hold they drown. 

* One slaughter terrible above the rest, 

The fatal horror of the fight exprest. 970 

As o’er the crowded surface of the flood 
A youthful swimmer swift his way pursu'd ; 

Two meeting ships, by equal fury prest, 

With hostile prows transfix’d his ample breast : 
Suspended by the dreadful shock he hung, 97 5 

The brazen beaks within his bosom rung ; 

Blood, bones, and entrails, mashing with the blow, 
From his pale lips a hideous mixture flow. 

At length the back’nmg oars the fight restrain, 

The lifeless body drops amidst the main ; 980 . 

Soon enter at the breach the rushing waves. 

And the salt stream the mangled carcase laves. 

Around the wat’ry champaign wide dispread. 
The living shipwrecks float amidst the dead ; 

With active arms the liquid deep they ply, 985 
And panting to their mates for succour cry : 

Now to some social vessel press they near, 

Their fellows pale the crowding numbers fear; 
With ruthless hearts their well-known friends with- 
stand, 989 

And with keen faulchtons lop each grasping hand ; 
The dying fingers cling and clench the wood. 

The heavy trunk sinks helpless in the flood. 
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Now spent was all the warriors* steely store, 1 
New darts they seek, and other arms explore, > 
This wields a flag-staff, that a pond’rous oar. y 
Wrath’s ready hands are never at a loss ; 996 

The fragments of the shatter’d ship they toss. 

The useless rower from his seat is cast, 

Then fly the benches, and the broken mast. 

Some seizing, as it sinks, the breathless CQrse, 1000 
From the cold grasp the blood-stain’d weapon force. 
Some from their own fresh bleeding bosoms take, 
And at the foe the dropping jav’lin shake : 

The left-hand stays the blood, and sooths the pain, 
The right sends back the reeking spear again. 1005 
Now gods of various elements conspire, 

To Nereus, Vulcan joins his hostile fire; 

With oils, and living sulphur, darts they frame^ 
Prepar’d to spread afar the kindling flame ; 

Around the catching mischiefs swift succeed, 1010 
The floating hulks their own destruction feed ; 

The smeary wax the brightening blare supplies, 
And wavy fires from pitchy planks arise t 
Amidst the flood the ruddy torrent strays, 1014 
And fierce upon the scattering shipwrecks preys, 

I Iere one with haste a flaming vessel leaves ; 1 

Another, spent and beaten by the waves, > 

As eager to the burning ruin cleaves. J 

Ver. \OOR.WitkoiU ] This was a composition tike oar wild-fire. 
The ancients had a sort of darts, which they called Phalaricx, 
which were daubed or wound about with combustible matter : 
Their use was to be shot into a ship, wooden tower, or any 
thing that yvas to be set on fire. 
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Amidst the various ways of death to kill, 

Whether by seas, by fires, or wounding steel, 

The drcadfullest is that, whose present force we 
feel. 

Nor valor less her fatal rage maintains, 

V daring breasts that swim the liquid plains : 
Some gather up the darts that floating lie, 

And to the combatants new deaths supply. 1025 
Some struggling in the deep the war provoke, 

Rise o'er the surge, and aim a languid stroke. 
Some with strong grasp the foe conflicting join. 
Mix limbs with limbs, and hostile wreathings twine, 
’Till plunging, pressing to the bottom down, 1 090 
Vanquish'd, and vanquishers, alike they drown,. 

One, chief above the rest, is mark’d by -fame. 
For wat'ry fight, and Phoceus was his name : 

The heaving breath of life he knew to keep, 
While long he dwelt within the lowest deep; 

Full many a fathom down he had explor'd, 1036 
For treasures lost, old Ocean's oozy hoard ; 

Oft, when the flooky anchor stuck below, 

He sunk, and bad the captive vessel go* 

A foe he seiz'd close cleaving to his breast, 1040 
And underneath the tumbling billows prest: 

But when tlje skilful victor would repair. 

To upper seas, and sought the freer air ; 

Hapless beneath the crowding keels he rose, 

The crowding keels his wonted way oppose ; 1045 
Back beaten, and astonish'd with the blow, 

He sinks, to bide for ever now below. 
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9iite hang upon the oars witlftwtighty force, 

To intercept the hostile vessel's course ; 

$me to the last the cause they love defend, 1050 
And valiant lives by useful deaths would end ; 
With breasts oppos’d the thund’ring beaks they 
brave, 

And what they fought for living, dying save. 

As Tyrrhen, from a Roman poop on high, 

Ran o'er the various combat with his eye j 1055 
Sure aiming, from his Balearic throng, 

Bold Ligdamus a pond'rous bullet slung; 

Through liquid air the ball shrill whistling flies, 
And cuts its way through hapless Tyrrhen's eyes. 
The astonish'd youth stands struck with sudden 
• night, 1060 

While bursting start the bleeding orbs of sight. 

A^ first he took the darkness to be death, 

And thought himself amidst the shades beneath ; 
But soon recov'ring from the stunning sound, 

He liv'd, unhappily he liv'd, he found. 1065 
Vigor at length, and wonted force returns, 

And with new rage his valiant bosom bums : 

To me, my friends, (he cry’d) your aid supply, 
Nor useless let your fellow-soldier die; 

Give me, oppos'd against the foe to stand, 1070 
While like some engine you direct my bind* 

And thou, my poor remaining life, prefers 
To meet each hazard of the various war; 

At least, my mangled carcase shall pretend 
To interposofond skidd semi valiant friend: 1075 
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Plac’d like a mark their darts I may aostam, 

And, to preserve some better man, be slain. 

Thus said, unarming he a jav'lin ihrew, 

The jav'lin wing'd, with sure destruction flew) 

In Argus the descending steel takes place, 1080 
A^gus, a Grecian, of illustrious race. 

Deep sinks the piercing point, where to the loina 
Above the navel high the belly joins j 
The stagg’ring youth falls forward on hit fine. 
And helps the goring weapon with his weight. 

It chanc'd, to ruthless destiny design’d, 108# 
To the same ship his aged sire was join'd : 

While young, for high atchiCvemeots was he known. 
The first in fair Massilia for renown ; 

Now an example merely, and a name. 

Willing to rouse the younger sort he came, 

And fire their souls to emulate his fame. 

When from the prow, where distant dar he stood. 
He saw his son lie welt’ring in his blood ; 

Soon to the poop, oft stumbling in his haste, 1098 
With fah’ring steps the feeble father past. 

No falling tears his wrinkled cheeks bedew. 

But stiffening cold and motionless be grew : 

Deep night and deadly shades of darkness rite, 
And hide his much-lov’d Argos from his eyes. 

As to the diaxy youth the sire appears, 1 101 
His dying, weak, unwieldly head he resit; 

With, lifted eyes he cast a mournful look. 

His pale lips mov’d, and fain ha would hove spoke* 

• * 
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But unexpress'd th* impcrfcct^ccent hung, 1105 
Lost in his falling jaws and murra’ring tongue : 

Yet in his speechless visage seems exprest, 

What, had he words, would be his last request : 
That aged hand to seal his closing eye, 

And in his father's fond embrace to die : 1110 

But he, when grief with keenest sense revives, 
With nature’s strongest pangs conflicting strives j 
Let me not lose this hour of death, he criesi 
Which my indulgent destiny supplies ; 

And thou forgive, forgive me, oh my son, 1115 
If thy dear lips, and last embrace I shun. 

Warm from thy wound the purple current flows. 
And ifttal breath yet heaving comes and goes: 

Yet my sad eyes behold thee yet alive, 

And thou shah, yet, thy wretched sire survive. 

He, said, and fierce, by frantic sorrow prest, 1121 
Plung’d his sharp sword amidst his aged breast : 
And though life's gushing streams the weapon stain, 
Jgpffllong he leaps amidst the greedy main : 

While this last wish ran ever in his mind, 1125 
To die, and leave bis darling son behind ; 

Eager to. part, bis soul disdain’d to wait, 

And trust uncertain to a single fate. 

And now Massilia's vanquish’d force gives way, 
And Caesar's fortune claims the doubtful day. 

The Grecian fleet is all dispers'd around/ 1131 
Some in the bottom of the deep lie drown’d ; 
Spine, captives made, their haughty victors bare. 
While some, but those a few, fled timely to the shore* 
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But oh 1 what verse, what numbers can express, 
The mournful city, and her sore distress! 1136 
Upon the beach lamenting matrons stand* 

And wailings echo o’er the length’ning strand*: 
Their eyes arc fix’d upon the waters wide, 

And watch the bodies driving with the tide. 1140 
Here a fond wife, with pious error, prest 
Some hostile Roman to her throbbing breast ; 
There to a mangled trunk two mothers run. 

Each grasps, and each would claim it for her son) 
Each, what her boding heart persuades, believes, 
And for the last sad office fondly strives. 1146 
But Brutus now victorious on the main, 

To Czsar vindicates the wat’ry plain ; 

First to his brow he binds the naval crown, 1149 
And bids the spacious deep, the paighty master own* 
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Cmsar having joined Fabius , whom he had sent 
before him to Spain , encamps < upon a rising 
ground near llerda, and not far from the river 
Sicoris : there the waters , being swollen by great 
rains, endanger his camp ; but the weather turn- 
ing fair , and the foods abating , Pmpey's lieu- 
tenants , Afranius and Petreius , who lay over- 
against him, decamp suddenly . Ceesar follows , 

and encamps so as to cut off their passage or 
any use of the river lberus. As both armies lay 
now very near to each other, the soldiers on both 
sides knew, and saluted one another ; and for- 
getting the opposite interest and factions they 
were engaged in, ran out from their several 
camps , and embraced one another with great 
tenderness. Many of Casals soldiers were 
invited into the enemy's camp, and feasted by 
their friends and relations . But Petreius ap- 
frehending this familiarity might be <f >iU 
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consequence to his party , commanded them ail 
( though against the rules 9f humanity and hot* 
pitality ) to be killed . After this he attempts 
in vain to march back to Ilerda ; but is pre- 
vented, and inclosed by Cctsar ; to whom both 
himself and Afranius, after their army had suf- 
fered extremely for want of water and other 
necessaries, are compelled to surrender, without 
asking any other conditions than that they might 
not be compelled to take on in his army : this 
Casar, with great generosity, grants, and dis~ 
misses them. In the mean while, C. Antonins , 
who commanded for Casay near Salonas, on the 
coast of Dalmatia, being shut up by Octavius, 
Pompey's admiral, and destitute of provisions , 
had attempted by help of some vessels, or floating 
machines of a dew invention , to pass through 
Pompey's feet : two of them by advantage of 
the tide found means to escape, but the third, 
which carried a thousand Opitergians com- 
manded by Vulteius, was intercepted by a boom 
laid under the water. Those, when they found 
it impossible to get off, at the persuasion, and 
by the example of their leader, ran upon one 
another's swords and died. In Africa the Poet 
introduces Curio inquiring after the story of 
Hercules and Antants, which is recounted to him 
by one of the natives, and afterwards relates the 
particulars of his being circumvented, defeated, 
md hilled by Juba* 
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But Caesar in Iberian fields afar, 

Ev'n to the Western Ocean spreads the war j 
And though no hills of slaughter heap the plain, ) 
No purple deluge leaves a guilty stain, > 

Vast is the prize, and great the victor's gain. J 
For Pompey, with alternative command, 6 

The brave Petreius, and Afranius stand : 

The chiefs in friendship’s just conditions join, 

And, cordial to the common cause, cotdbtne ; 

By turns they quit, by turns resume the sway,»lO 
The camp to guard, or battle to array ; 

To these their aid the nimble Vectons yield, 

With those who till Asturia’s hilly field ; 

Ver. S. Port it the prize.] The redaction of \frsnMs and 
Petreius, Pojnpey’s lieutenants in Spam, with So little Mood* 
shed, was of great Advantage to Cesar, sa it secured that pro* 
vince to him upon which Pompey principally relied, anolcft 
him at liberty to prosecute the war more powerfully in other 
placet. 

Ver. 12. The nimble Feetmu.] The Vectonea, or Vcttowts, 
were a people of Lusitania, (Portugal) separated from Astoria 
by the river Dunus (Douro.) 
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Nor wanted then the Ce kibe riant bold, 

Who draw their long descent from Celtic Gauls 
of old. 15 

Where rising grounds the fhxitful champaign end, 
Ad UnpercQiv’d by soft degrees ascend ; 

An ancient race their city chose to found. 

And with llcrda’s walls the summit crown’d. 

The Sicoris, of no ignoble name, 20 

Fast by the mountain pours his gentle stream. 

A stable bridge runs cross from side to side, } 
Whose spacious arch transmits the passing tide, > 
And jutting piers the winl’ry floods abide. j 
Two neigbb’ring hills their heads distinguish’d 
raise ; 25 

The first great Pompey's ensigns high displays; 
Proud Caesar’s camp upon the next is seen ; 

The river interposing glides between. 

Wide spread beyond, an ample plain extends, 

Far a* the piercing eye its prospect sends : 30 

Vpoa the spacious level’s utmost bound. 

The Cinga rolls his rapid waves around. 

But soon in full Iberus’ channel lost, 

His blended waters seek Iberia's coast ; 

He yields to the superior torrent’s fame, 35 
And with the country takes his nobler name. 

Now ’gan the lamp of Heav’n the plains to gild. 
When moving legions hide th’ embattled field j 


Ver. 14* Celtibenana.l People of Arragon. 

Ver. 19. Ut Mta.1 The city of Lerida in Catalonia, Sioaria, 
the river lane, arid Cinga tfcfe Citica, which fall intotffefbcriW 
or Shto in toe aame country. 
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When front to front oppos’d in just array, 59 
The chieftains each their hostile pow’rs display : 
But whether conscious shame their wrath represt, 
And soft reluctance rose in ev'ry breast ; 

Or Virtue did a short-liv’d rule resume, 

And gain’d one day for Liberty and Rome ; 
Suspended rage yet linger’d for a space, 45 

And to the west declin’d the sun in peace. 

Night rose, and black’ning shades involv’d the sky,' 
When Caesar, bent war’s wily arts to try, 

Through his extended battle gives command. 

The foremost lines in order fix’d shall stand ; 50 
Meanwhile the last, low lurking from the foe, 
With secret labor sink a trench below : 

Successful they the destin’d task pursue, 

While closing files prevent the hostile view; 54 
Soon as the mom renew’d the dawning grey, ^ 
He bids the soldier urge his speedy way, v 
To seize a vacant height that near llerda lay. J 
This saw the foe, and wing’d with fear and shame. 
Through secret paths with swift prevention came. 
Now various motives various hopes afford, 60 
To these the place, to those the conquering sword a 
Oppress’d beneath their armour’s cumbrous weighty 
Th* assailants lab’ ring, tempt the steepy height j 


Ter. 4B. Whm C mar, bent vort w«y0 CaMtf, periMvtaf 


the enemy not disposed to an engagement, kept two tines at 

- L - J * Tlnto three) vndertheir 


SB , 1 
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iy (which he hsd drawn op into three) voder their uas'ali 
' ‘ While the third threw op « trench ia me rear for the 


security of his camp. The next morning he endeavoured nr 
pneacaa.Mmarlf of a height in order to cut off dte eeemyh com- 
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Half bending back they iqount with panting pain, 
The foll’wing crowd their foremost mates sustain; 
Against the shelving precipice they toil, 66 

And prop their hands upon the steely pile ; 

On cliffs, and shrubs, their steps, some climbing stay. 
With cutting swords some clear the woody way ; 
Nor death, nor wounds their enemies annoy, 70 
While other uses now their arms employ. 

Their chief the danger from afar survey’d. 

And bad the horse fly timely to their aid. 73 
In order just the ready squadrons ride, k 

Then wheeling to the right and left divide, > 
To flank the toot, and guard each naked side. J 
Safe m the middle space retire the foot, 

Make good the rear, and scorn the foes* pursuit ; 
Each side retreat, though each disdain to yield. 
And claim the glory of the doubtful field. 80 
Thus far the cause of Rome by arms was try’d. 
And human rage alone the war supply’d; 

But now the elements new wrath prepare, 

And gath'ring tempests vex the troubled air. 84 
Long had the earth by wint’ry frost been bound. 
And the dry north had numb’d the lazy ground. 

* No furrow'd fields were drench’d with drisly rain, 
Snow hid the hills, and hoary ice the plain. 


All desolate the western climes were seen, 
Keen were the blasts, and sharp the blue serene, 
To parch the fading herb, and nip the springing 



Ver.pl. Tb parch.) H» Latin word ia here ur eba nt , and 
at'riDf‘(u me by do mean anelegant, extreme euM nod extreme 
neat appearing to have much the same effects upon grass or 
other herbs. 
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At length the genial heat began to shine, 

With stronger beams in Aries* vernal sign ; 

Again the golden day resum'd its right, 

And rul'd in just equation with the night: 95 

The moon her monthly course had now begun, 
And with increasing horns forsook the sun ; 

When Boreas, by Night’s silver empress driv'n, 

To softer airs resign’d the western Heav’n. 

Then with warm breezes gentler Euruscame, 100 
Glowing with India’s and Arabia's flame. 

The sweeping wind the gath’ring vapours prest, 
From ev'ry region of the farthest feaht ; 

Nor hang they heavy in the midway sky, ^ 
But speedy to Hesperia driving fly j 105 

To Calpe's hills the sluicy rams repair, \ 

From north, and south, the clouds assemble T 
there, £ 

And dark’ning storms low’r in the sluggish air. J 
Where western skies the utmost ocean bound. 

The wat'ry treasures heap the Wclkm round ; 
Thither they crowd, and scanted in the space, 111 
Scarce between heav’n and earth can find 
place. 

Ver. 93. In Aria ’ Vernal.'] In the Vernal Equinox, about 
the lOih of March, , 

Ver. 98. When Boreat.] The weather altering with the now 
moon. 

i Ver. 106. Calpe.] Gibraltar ; here it is generally taken te 
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Condens’d at length the spoiling torrents pour, 
Earth smokes, and rattles with the gushing show’r ; 
Jove's forky fires are rarely seen to fly, 11# 
Extinguish'd in the deluge soon they die : 

Nor e'er before did dewy Iris show 
Such fady colours, or so maim’d a bow : 

Unvary’d by the light's refracting beam. 

She stoop’d to drink from Ocean’s briny stream ; 
Then to the dropping sky restor’d the rain : 121 
Again the felling waters sought the main. 

Then first the cov’ring snows began to flow 
From off the Pyrenean’s hoary brow ; 

Huge hills qf frost, a thousand ages old, 125 
O'er which the summer suns had vainly roll’d. 
Now melting rush from ev'ry side amain. 

Swell ev'ry brook, and deluge all the plain. 

And now o’er Cesar’s camp the torrents sweep, 
Bear down the works, and fill the trenches deep. 
Here men and arms in xux’d confusion swim, 131 
And holloty tents drive vSh th* impetuous stream ; 
Lost in the spreading floods the land-marks lie, 
Nor can the forager his way descry. 

Ver. 120. She loop'd, to drink.'] 8o Viijil in the Firsi 
Georgic. 

Et Mint ingon* 

4rcut. 

At either hom the rainbow driakime flood. MrDrydau 
A* if they fancied the ninbow drew up water from theses at 
meia, and {rolled it dewa spla in showers of oia. 
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No beasts for food the floating pastures yield, 135 
Nor herbage rises in the wafry field. 

And now, to filhthe measure of their fears, 

Her baleful visage meager Famine rears ; 

Seldom alone, she troops among the fiends. 

And still on War and Pestilence atteiAls. 144 
Unpress'd, unstraiten'd by besieging foes, 

All miseries of want the soldier knows. 

Gladly he gives his little wealth, to eat. 

And buys a monel with his whole estate. 

Curs’d merchandise I where life itself n sold,' 

And avarice consents to starve for gold I 14$ 
No rook, no suing mountain rear? his head. 

No single river winds along the mead, 

Bht one vast lake o’er all the land is spread. 

No lofty grove, no forest haunt is found. 

But in his den deep lies the savage drown'd : 

With headlong rage resistless in i& eoUrsCy 
The rapid torrent whirls the snortidg horse ; 

High o'er the sea die foamy freshes ridey 
While backward Tetfays turns her yielding tide. 
Meantime continu’d darkness veils the skies, 1>56 
And suns with unavailing ardor rise ; 

Nature no mere her various face can boast, 

Bor form is huddled up in night, and lost. 


t t 


Ter. 14S. fin*'* 

> of tins UM of 1 


Prenest*, a soldier, vmo wSs MatoStf 
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Such are the climes beneath the frozen zone, 1 60 
Where cheerless Winter ^huts her dreary throne ; 
No gojdcn stars th*ir gloomy hefer'ns adorn, 

Nor genial seasons to their earth return : 

But everlasting ice and snows appear, 

Bind up the summer signs, and curse the barren 
year. 165 

Almighty Sire ! who dost supremely reign, 

And thou great ruler of the raging main ! 

Ye gracious’ Gods I in mercy give command, 

This desolation may for ever stand. 

Thou Jove 1 for ever cloud thy stormy sky; 170 
Thou HeptunS S' bid thy angry waves run high : 
Heave thy huge trident for a mighty blow, 

Strike the strong earth, and bid her fountains flo#; 
Bid ev*ry river-god exhaust his urn, 

Nor let thy own alternate tides return ; 175 

Wide let their blended waters waste around, 

These regions, Rhine, and those of Rhone confound. 
Mek, ye boar mountain^pf Riphxan snow ; 
Brooks, streams, and Idles, let all your sources go ; 
Your spreading floods the guilt of Rome shall 
spare, 180 

And saye the wretched world from civil war. 

But Fortune stay’d her short displeasure here. 
Nor urg’d her miniolf with too long a fear ; 
'With^arge increase her favors full return’d) 

At i'f the £ods themselves hi* anger mourn’d ; 

V«fL 1*0. tuqk ere 4c cftsMfc] The poet meantime the 
***** m Which ha is given la 
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As if his name were terrible to Heav’n, 

And Providence could sue to be forgrv’n. 

Now *gan the^Velkin clear- *o shine serene* 
And Phrebus potent in his rays was seen. 

The scatt’ring clouds disclos’d the piercing lights 
And hung the firmament with fleecy white ; 191 

The troublous storm had spent his wrathful store* 
And clattering rains were hea*d to rush no more. 
Again the woods their leafy honors raise, 

And herds upon the rising mountains graze. 19^ 
Day’s genial heat upon the damps prevails, 

And ripens'into earth the slimy vales. 

Bright glitt’ring stare adorn pight’ospangled air. 
And ruddy ev’ning skies fbretel the morning fair* 
Soon as the falling Sicoria begun 900 

A peaceful stream within his banks to run. 

The bending willow into barks they twine, 

Then line the work with spoils of slaughter’d kine : 
Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 904 
Where in dull marshes stands the settling Po | 

On such to neighb’ring Caul, allur’d by gain. 

The bolder Briton* cross the swelling main; 

Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat. 

The Memphian artist^buUds his reedy 'boat. 

Oh these embarking bold with eager baste, 910 
Across the stream his legiodt Cahr’jbit : 

Straight the tall woods with* scudding street ate 
fell’d. 

And with strong piles a beamkbrujg: they build ; 


owi commenunca, 
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mm mindful of the flood so lately spread, 214 
9heyat|etch the lengthening ^cbes o’er the mead. 
Atid lest his bolder waters rise again, } 

With num’rous dikes they canton out the plain, > 
And by a thousand streams the suff ring river drain. ) 

Petrcius now a fate superior saw, 

While elements obey proud Czsar’s law ; 220 

Then straight Ilerdi’s lofty walls forsook, 

And to the farthest west his arms betook ; 


■The nearer regions faithless all around. 

And basely to the victor bent, he found. 

When with just rage and indignation fir'd, 225 
He to the Celtibenan’s fierce retir'd ; 


There sought, amidst the world's extremest parts, 
Still daring hands, and still unconquer’d hearts. 

boon as he view’d the neighb'nng mountain's head 
No longer by the hostile camp overspread, 230 
Czsar commands to arm. Without delay 
Ttie soldier to the river bends his way ; 

None then with cautious care the bridge explor'd, 
Or sought the shallows of the safer ford ; 

Arm'd at all points, they plunge amidst the flood, 
And witli strong sinews make the passage good : 236 


Ver. 221. Utrdn's loft} 
for A f ramus and Petrela# 
to transfer the seat of tfll 
one of the least that thiiw 
fected to Pompcy, as havu 
So tbe war wi&sertorMkT 
and Bandied towards at 
fey notice of tbriTg^gi 

£:T. JZ ^12 


walU% There were many reasons 

B is time, and endeavor 
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Dangers they scorn that might the bold affright, 
And stop ev’n panting cowards in their flight. 

At length the farther bank attaining safe, 

Chill'd by the stream, their dropping limbs they 
chafe: 240 

Then with fresh vigor urge the foes* pursuit, 

And in the sprightly chace, the pow’rs of life recruit. 
Thus they j till half the course, of life was run, 
And less'ning shadows own’d the noon-day sun ; 
,Thc fliers now a doubtful fight maintain, 245, 
While the fleet horse in squadrons scour the plain ; 
The stragglers scatt’rmg round they force to yield, 
And gather up the gleanings of the field. 

'Midst a wide plain two lofty rocks arise, 
Between the cliffs an humble valley lies; 250 
Long rows of ridgy mountains run behind, 

Where ways obscure and secret passes wind. 

But Caesar, deep within his thought, foresees 
The foes* attempt the covert strong to seize: 

So may their troops at leisure range afar, 255 
And to the Celtiberians lead the war. 

Be quick, (he cries) nor minding just array* 

Swift, to ihc combat, wing your speedy way. 

See ! where yon cowards to the fastness baste, 

But let your terrors in their way be plac'd s 260 
Pierce not the fearful backs df those that fly, 

But on your meeting jav’lins let them die. 

He said. The ready legions took the word, 

And hastily obey their eag£T lord ; 

With diligence the coming foe ure v t il, 265 
And say their marches, to the tfcmtains bent. 
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Ncarneighb'ring now the cajyps intrench’d are seen, 
With scarce a narrow interval between. 

Soon as their eyes o’ershoot the middle space, 
From either hosts, sires, sons, and brothers trace 
The well-known features of some kindred face. 
Then first their hearts with tenderness were struck, 
First with remorse for civil rage they shook ; 
Stiffening with horror cold, and dire amaze, 

I {while in silent interviews they gaze : 27 5 

Anon with speechless signs their swords salute, f 
While thoughts conflicting keep their masters mute. 
At length, disdaining still to be represt, 

Prevailing passion rose in ev’ry breast, 

And the vain rules of guilty war transgress’d. 

As at a signal, both their trenches quit, 281 
And spreading arms in close embraces knit: 

Now friendship runs o’er all her ancient claims, 
Guest and companion are their only names ; 

Old neighbourhood they fondly call to mind, 285 
And how their boyish years in leagues were join’d* 
With grief each other mutually they know, 

And find a friend in ev’ry Roman foe. 

Their falling tears their steely arms bedew, 

While interrupting sighs each kiss pursue ; 290 

And though their hands are yet unstain’d by guilt. 
They tremble for the blood they might have spilt. 
But speak, unhappy Roman ! speak thy pain, 

Say for w hat woes thy streaming eyes complain ? 

Vcr. 29.1. unhappy Roman. - ] If this civil war be 

«uch an atHutiuj to ypa, whj vill you follow CsntT’ 
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Why dost thou groan ? why beat thy sounding breast ? 
Why is this wild fantastic grief expiest ? 296 

Is it, that yet thy country claims thy care ? 

Dost thou the crimes of war unwilling share P 
Ah ! whither art thou by thy fears betray’d P 229 
How canst thou dread that pow’r thyself hast made I 
Do Caesar’s trumpets call thee ? scorn the sound. 
Does he bid, march ? dare thou to keep thy ground. 
Sg> rage and slaughter shall to justice yield, 

And fierce Erinnys quit the fatal field : 

Caesar in peace a private state shall know, 305 
And Pompey be no longer call’d his foe. 

Appear, thou heav’nly concord ! blest appear I 
And shed thy better influences here. 

Thou who the warring elements dost bind, \ 
Life of the world, and safety of mankind, f 
Infuse thy sov’reign balm, and hale the wrathful £ 
mind. } 

But if the same dire fury rages yet, 

Too well they know what foes theirswords shall meet; 
No blind pretence of ignorance remains, 314 
The blood they shed must flow from Roman veins. 
Oh 1 fatal truce ! the brand of guilty Rome i 
From thee worse wars and redder slaughters come. 
See I with what free and unsuspecting love. 

From camp to camp the jocund warriors rove ; 
Each to his turfy table bids his guest,' 32Q 

Add Bacchus crowns the hospitable feast. 

Ver. 313. Too well they Jcnov.] After a fondness and re coo- 
citation of this kind, certainly the butcheries that tbey were 
guilty of afterwards appeared the more horrible. 
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The grassy fires refulgenl|lend their light, 

While conversation sleepless wastes the night : 

Of early feats of arms, by turns they tell, 

Of fortunes that in various fields bcfel, 325 
With well-becoming pride their deeds relate, 

And now agree, and friendly now debate « 

At length their inauspicious hands are join’d, 

And sacred leagues with faith renew’d they bind. 
But oh ! what woise could cruel fate afford 1 
The Furies smil’d upon the cunt accord. 

And dy’d with deeper stains the Roman sword. 

By busy fame Petreius soon is told, 

His camp, himself, to Caesar all are sold ; 

When straight the chief indignant calls to arm, 335 
And bids the trumpet spread the loud alarm. 

With war encompass’d round he takes his way, 
And breaks the short-liv’d truce with fierce affray; 
He drives th* unarm’d and unsuspecting guest ; 
Amaz’d and wounded, from th* unfinish’d feast ; 
With horrid steel he cuts each fend embrace, 341 
And violates with blood the new-made peace. 

And lest the fainting flames of wrath expire, 

With words like these he fens the deadly fire. 

Ye herd 1 unknowing of the Roman worth, 
And lost to that great cause which led you forth ; 

Ver. 333. Petreius soon is told.'] This jealous? of Petreius 
was certainly unworthy of a man who had the best cause ; and 
even the poet himself cannot forbear running out in praise of 
Czsar on this occasion ; the baseness and cruelty of Petreius 
were inexcusable. 
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Though victory and captive C«esar, were 
Honors too glorious for swords to share : 

Yet something, abject as you are, from you, 
Something to Virtue and the laws is due : 350 

A second praise ev’n yet you may partake ; 

Fight, and be vanquish’d for your country’s sake. 
Can you, while Fate as yet suspends our doom, 
While you have blood and lives to lose for Rome, 
Can you with tame submission seek a lord; 355 
And own a cause by men and gods abhorr’d ? 

Will you in lowly wise his mercy crave ? 

Can soldiers beg to wear the name of slave ? 
Would you for us your suit to Caesar move .•* 
Know we disdain his pard’ning pow’r to prove : 
No private bargain shall redeem this head; 361 
For Rome, and not for us, the war was made. 
Though peace a specious poor pretence afford, 
Baseness and bondage lurk beneath the word. 

In vain the workmen search the steely mine 365 
To arm the field and bid the battle shine ; 

In vain the fortress lifts her totv’ry height ; 

In vain the warlike steed provokes the fight ; 

In vain our oars the foamy ocean sweep ; 

In vain our floating castles hide the deep ; 370 

In vain by land, in vain by sea we fought, 

If peace shall e’er with liberty be bought. 

Sec ! with what constancy, what gallant pride, 
Our stedfast foes defend an impious side ! 374 

Bound by their oaths, though enemies to good, 
They scorn to change from what they once have 
vow'd. 
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While each vain breath your slackening faiths 
withdraws, f 

Yours! who pretend to arm for Rome and laws, C 
Who find no fault, but justice in your cause. J 
And yet, methinks, I would not give you o’er, 

A brave repentance still is in your pow’r : 381 

While Pompey calls the utmost east from far, 
And leads the Indian monarchs on to war. 

Shall we (oh shame !) prevent his great success. 
And bind his hands by our inglorious peace ? 385 
He spoke ; and civil rage at once returns, 

Each breast the fonder thought of pity scorns, 
And ruthless with redoubled fury burns. 

So when the tiger, or the spotted pard, 

Long from .the woods and savage haunts debarr’d. 
From their first fierceness for a while are won, 391 
And seem to put a gentler nature on : 

Patient their prison, and mankind they bear. 

Fawn on their lords, and looks less horrid wear : 
But let the taste of slaughter be renew’d, 395 
And their fell jaws again with gore imbrew*d j 
Then dreadfully their wak’ning furies rise. 

And glaring fires rekindle in their eyes ; 

With wrathful roar their echoing dens they tear, ^ 
And hardly, ev’n the well-known keeper spare ; C 
The shudd'ring keeper shakes, and stands aloof £ 
for fear. * 

From friendship freed, and conscious Nature’s tie. 
To undistuiguish’d slaughters loose they fly ; 403 
With guilt avow’d their daring crimes advance, 
And scorn th' excuse of ignorance and chance. 
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Those whom so late their fond embraces prest, 
The bosom’s partner, and the welcome guest ; 
Now at the board unhospitable bleed, 

While streams of blood the flowing bowl succeed. 
With groans at first, each draws the glitt’ring 
brand, 410 

And ling’ring death stops in th* unwilling hand : 
’Till urg’d at length returning force they feel, 

And catch new courage from the murd’ring steel : 
Vengeance and hatred rise with ev*ry blow, 

And blood paints cv’ry visage like a foe. 415 
Uproar and horror through the camp abound, 
While impious sons their mangled fathers wound. 
And lest the merit of the crime be lost, 

With dreadful joy the parricide they boast ; 

Proud to their chiefs the cold pale heads they bear. 
The gore yet dropping from the silver hair. 421 
But thou, oh Ca:sar 1 to the gods be dear ! 

Thy pious mercy well becomes their care ; 

And though thy soldier falls by trcach’rous peace. 
Be proud, and reckon this thy great success. 425 
Not all thou ow’st to bounteous Fortune’s smile, 
Not proud Massilia, nor the Pharian Nile ; 

Not the full conquest of Pharsalia’s field, 

Could greater fame, or nobler trophies yield ; 
Thine and the cause of justice now are one, 430 
Since guilty slaughter brands thy foifc alone. 

Vcr. 41A. (SUtVrinp brand 3 This word is used for a sword 
t j s me of che best of our tnglish poets, Spenser and Fairfax 
equally. 
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Nor dare the conscious leaders longer wait. 

Or trust to such unhallow’d hands their fate : 
Astonish’d and dismay'd they shun the fight. 

And to Uerda turn their hasty flight. 435 

But ere the march^atchieves its destin’d course, 
Preventing Caesar sends the winged horse : 

The speedy squadrons seize th’ appointed ground, 
And hold their foes on hills encompass’d round. 
Pent up in barren heights, they strive in vain 440 
Refreshing springs and flowing streams to gain ; 
Strong hostile works their camp’s extension stay, 
And deep sunk trenches intercept their way. 

Now deaths in unexpected forms arise, 444 
Thirst and pale Famine stalk before their eye*. 

Shut up and close besieg’d, no more they need 1 
The strength or swiftness of the warlike steed ; > 
But doom the gen’rous coursers all to bleed. y 
Hopeless at length, and barr’d around from flight, 
Headlong they rush to arms, and urge the fight : 
But Caesar, who with wary eyes beheld 451 
With what determin’d rage they sought the field. 
Restrain’d his eager troops. Forbear, he cry’d, 
Nor let your sword in madmen’s blood be dy’d. 
But since they come devoted by Despair, J 

Since life is grown unworthy of their care, > 

Since 'tis their time to die, ’tis ours to spare, y 
Those naked bosoms that provoke the foe, 458 
With greedy hopes of deadly vengeance glow ; 
With pleasure shall they meet the pointed steel, 
Nor smarting wounds, nor dying anguish feel, 
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If, while they bleed, your Caesar shares the pain, 
And mourns his gallant friends among the slain. 
But wait awhile, this rage shall soon be past, 

This blaze of courage is too fierce to last ; 465 

TThis ardor for the fight shall faint away, 

And all this fond desire of death decay. 

He spoke ; and at the word the war was stay’d. 
Till Phoebus fled from night’s ascending shade. 
Ev’n all the day, embattled on the plain, 470 
The rash Pctreians urge to arms in vain : 

At length the weary fire began to cease, 

And wasting fury languish’d into peace ; 

Th’ impatient arrogance of wrath declin’d, 

And slack’ning passions cool’d upon the mind. 

So when, the battle roaring loud around, 476 
Some warrior warm receives a fatal wound ; 

While yet the griding sword has newly past. 

And the first pungent pains and anguish last; 
While full with life the turgid vessels r^se, 480 
And the warm juice the sprightly nerve supplies; 
Each sin’wy limb with fiercer force is prest. 

And rag&Yedoubles in the burning breast : 

But if, as conscious of th* advantage gain’d, 

The cooler victor stays his wrathful hand ; 485 

Then sinks his thrall with ebbing spirits low, 

The black blood stiffens and forgets to flow ; 

Cold damps and numbness close the deadly stound. 
And stretch him pale and fainting on the ground* 
For water now on ev’ry side they try, 490 
Alike the sword and delving spade employ ; 
u 2 
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Earth’s bosom dark, laborious they explore, 

And scaich the sources of her liquid store; 

Deep in the hollow hill the well descends, 

’Till level with the moister plain it ends- 495 
Not lower down from cheerful day decline 
The pale Assyrians, in the golden mine. 

In vain they toil, no secret streams are found 
To roll their murm’nng tides beneath the ground; 
No bursting springs repay the workman’s stroke. 
Nor glitt’nng gush from out the wounded rock; 
No sweating caves in dewy droppings stand. 

Nor smallest nils run gurgling o’er the sand. 

Spent and exhausted with the fruitless pain. 

The fainting youth ascend to light again. 505 
And now less patient of the drought they grow, 
Than in those cooler depths of earth below : 

No sav’ry viands crown the cheerful board, 

Ev’n food, for want of water, stands abhorr’d ; 

To hunger’s meagre refuge they retreat, 510 
And since they cannot drink, refuse to eat. 
Where yielding clods a moister clay confess. 

With griping hands the clammy glebe they press ; 
Where-e’er the' finding puddle loathsome lies, 
Thither in cronfljlMfie thirsty soldier flies ; 515 

Horrid to si^bt^ the miry -filth they quaff. 

And drain with dying jaws the deadly draff. 

Some seek the beastial mothers for supply. 

And draw the herds' extended udders dry ; 

’Tijit thirst, xmsated with the milky store, 520 
With lips drinks in the putrid gore. 
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Some strip the leaves, and suck thff tridmiftg 
dews ; 

Some grind the bark, the ■woody branches bruise, 
And squeeze the saplin’s unconcocted juice. 

Oh happy those, to whom the barb’rous kings 
Left their emenom’d floods, and tainted springs ! 
Caisar be kind, and ev’ry bane prepare, 52 7 

Which Cretan rocks, or Libyan serpents bear : 

The Romans to thy pois’nous stream shall fly, 
And, conscious of the danger, drink, and die. 
With secret flames their with’ring entrails burn, 
And fiery breathings from their lung return ; 

The shrinking veins contract their purple flood. 
And urge, laborious, on the beating blood ; 534 

The heaving sighs through straiter passes blow. 
And scorch the painful palate as they go ; 

The parch’d rough tongue night's humid vapours 
draws, 

And restless rolls within the clammy jaws ; 

Wivh gaping mouths they wait the falling rain. 
And want those floods that lately spread the 
fftain. 540 

Vainly to Heav’n they turn their longing eyes. 
And fix them on the dry relentless skies. 

Nor here by sandy Afnc arc they curst, 

Nor Cancer's sultry line inflames their thirst; 

Ver ‘ili. Qk happy those."] Jagurtha, Mithridates, and Juba, 
when thi-j were vanquished bv the Romani, axe said to have 
poisoned the waters as they fled. 
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Ait to qqhagce their pair, they view below, 545 
Where lies stand full, and piteous rivers flow ; 
Between two streams expires the panting host. 

And in a land of water are they lost. 

Now prest by pinching want’s unequal weighs 
The vanquish’d leaders yield to adverse Fate : 
Rejecting arms, Afranius seeks relief, 551 

And sues submissive to the hostile chief. 

Foiemost himself, to Ca:sar’s camp he leads 
His famish'd troops ; a fainting band succeeds. 

At length, in presence of the victor plac’d, } 
A fitting dignity his gesture grac’d, > 

That spoke his present fortunes and his past. } 
With decent mixture in his manly mien. 

The captive and the general were seen : 

Then with a free, secure, undaunted breast, 560 
For meicy thus his pious suit he prest. 

Had Fate and my ill fortune laid me,Jow, 
Beneath the pow’r of some ungen’ roustbe ; 

My sword hud^ffclfly to piotcct my fame, 564 
And this nj|£^HBhad sav’d my soul from shame : 
But now wvHj^ncnd my suppliant knee. 

Life is womHlHisince ’ns giv’n by thee. 

No party-zeaMiflHhious arms inclines. 

No hate of thee, or of thy bold designs. 

War with its own occasions came unsought, 570 
And found us on the side for which we fought : 
True to our cause, as best becomes the brave, 
Long as we could, wc kept that faith we gave. 

Ver. 547* Between two tti tarns,} The Siconfi and l be rax. 
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Not shall our arms thy stronger fate delay, 574 
Behold ! our yielding paves thy conqu’ring way : 
The western nations all at once we give, 

Securely these behind thee shalt thou leave ; 

Here while thy full dominion stands confcst, 
Receive it as an earnest of the cast. 579 

Nor this thy easy victory disdain, 

Bought with no seas of blood, nor hills of slain ; 
Forgive the foes that spare thy sword a pain. 

Nor is the boon for which we sue too great, 

1 he weary soldier begs a last retreat j 584 

In some poor village, peaceful at the plough, 

Let them enjoy the life thou dost bestow. 

Think, in some field, among the slain we lie, 

And lost to thy remembrance cast us by. 

Mix not our arms in thy successful war, 

Nor let thy captives in thy triumph share. 599 
These unprevailing bands their fate have try’d. 
And prov’d that Fortune fights not on their side. 
Guiltless to cease from slaughter we implore, 

Let us not conquer with thee, and we ask no more.'l 
lie said* The victor, with a gentler grace, 595 
And mercy soft’ning his severer face. 

Bad his attending foes their fears dismiss. 

Go free from punishment, and live in peace. 

The truce on equal terms at length agreed, 

The w'aters from the watchful guard are freed : 

V*r .W On equal terms."} On fair, honest, and friendly 
coil li.ioiu. 
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E[agcr to drink, down rush the thirsty crowd, 601 
Hang o’er the banks, and troillte all the flood. 
Some, while too fierce the fatal draughts they 
drain, 

Forget the gasping lungs that< heave in vain ; 

No breathing airs the choking channels fill, 605 
But ev’ry .spring of life at once stands still. 

Some drink, nor yet the fervent pest asswage, 
With wonted files their bloated entrails rage ; 

With bursting sides each bulk enormous heaves. 
While still for drink th’ insatiate fever craves. 

At length returning health dispers’d the pain, 611 
And lusty vigor strung the nerves again. 

Behold ! ye sons of luxury, behold ! 

Who scatter in excess your lavisli gold ; 

You who the wealth of frugal ages waste, 615 
T* indulge a wanton supercilious taste : 

For whom all earth, all ocean are explor’d, 

To spread the various proud voluptuous board: 
Behold ! how little thrifty Nature craves, 

And what a cheap relief the lives of thousands 
saves ! 620 

No costly wines these fainting legions know, 
Mark’d by old consuls many a year ago ; 

No waiting slaves the precious juices pour, 

From Myrrhine goblets, or the golden ore : 

Ver. 624. From myrrhwf goblets.] Thujhould rather be 
md munin^ from murra, a sort ot precious stone which was 
transparent like our china ware, and of which the ancients 
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But with pure draughts they cool the boiling 
blood, 625 

And seek their succour from the crystal flood. 
Who, but a wretch, would think it worth his 
care, 

The toils and wickedness of war to share, 

When all we want thus easily we find ? 

The field and river can supply mankind. 630 
Dismiss’d, and safe from danger and alarms. 

The vanquish’d to the victor quits his arms ; 
Guiltless from camps, to cities he repairs. 

And in his native land forgets his cares. 

There in his mind he runs, repenting o’er 635 
The tedious toils and perils once he bore ; 

His spear and sword of battle stand accurst. 

He hates the weary march, and parching thirst ; 
And wonders much, that e’er with pious pain 
He pray’d so oft for victory in vain ; 640 

For victory ! the curse of those that win, 

The fatal end where still new woes begin. 

Let the proud masters of the horrid field 
Count all the gams their dire successes yield ; 
Then let them think what wounds they must 
feel, 645 

Ere they can fix revolving Fortune’s wheel : 

made drinking vessels. If we read it myrrhine, it must be 
v nderetrod to be goblets perfumed with myrrh, wfcich wag 
•likewise in use among the Romans. * 

Ver. 6*3. Let the proud marten.} Czsar and bis army. 
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As yet-th’ imperfect task by halves is done, \ 
Blood, blood remains, moil* battles must bef 
won. C 

And many a heavy labour undergone : / 

Still conqu'ring, to new guilt they shall succeed, 
Where eve r-rest less Fate and Caesar lead. 651 
How happier lives the man to peace assign’d, 
Amidst this gcn’ral storm that wrecks mankind! 

In his own quiet house ordain'd o cue, 

He knows the place m which hr. bones shall lie. 
No trumpet warns him ’put his harness on, 656 
Though faint, and all with weariness fore-done: 
But when night falls, he lies securely down, 

And calls the creeping slumber all his own. 

His kinder fates the warrior’s hopes prevent, 660 
And, ere the time, the wish’d dismission sent ; 

A lowly cottage, and a tender wife, 

Receive him in his early days of Ufe : 

His boys, a rustic tribe, around him play. 

And homely pleasures wear the vacant day. 665 
No factious parties here the mind engage. 

Nor work th’ imbittcr’d passions up to rage ; 
With '■equal eyes the hostile chiefs they view. 

To this their faith, to that their lives are due : 

To both oblig’d alike, no part they take, 670 
Nor vows for conquest, nor against it, make. 

Ver. His kinder fates, 1 Lucan observes that It was the 

particular good fortune of these auid.ers of Afranuia and Pe- 
treats to be dismissed £rum the service even before their disa- 
bility or old ape could, by virtue of the laws and military con- 
stitutions, claim such a favour. 
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Mankind's misfortunes they behold from far, 
Pleas’d to stand neuter, while the world’s at war. 

But Fortune, bent to check the victor’s pride, 
In other lands forsook her Cesar's side ; 675 

With changing cheer the fickle goddess frown'd. 
And for awhile her fav’rite cause disown'd. 
Where Adria’s swelling surge Salons laves, 

And warm Iadcr rolls his gentle waves, 

Bold in the brave Curictan’s warlike band, 680 
Antonius camps upon the utmost strand: 

Begin around by Pompcy’s floating poW’r, 

He braves the navy from his well-fenc'd shore. 
But while the distant war no more he fears, 
Famine, a worse, resistless foe, appears : 685 

Vei.674 But Fortune bent.] Pok.bt.lIa and C. Antonius 
were commanded bv Ca-sar to poss es ihemse'ves of the en- 
trance into .ne Adriatic sea; and accordingly the first en. 
camped on the lllvrian shore, and t*’e othti on the islands 
over-against Salon*. Pompey was then almost every where 
master of the seas, and consequently Octavus and Lino, two 
of his lieutenants, shut up Antonius, and b^sie;ed him with s 
great fleet. Basilns (as I ucan relates it heiel came to relieve 
him, and attempting afterwards to [jet oft (though the histo- 
rians say it was »n coming to Antomu*.) t*o vessels or floats of 
anew invention, out of three, got ov _t a kind of boom that 
was laid under the water, but the third, which was manned by 
a thousand Opltergianl commanded by Vulleius, was eDsnaiea 
and held fast. Tluese, after they had toi j win ie day resisted a 
very unequal assault tioin a foice vastly superior to their own, 
at the persuasion and by the example oi thur J ader slew out 
another : a rare example of fidelity even to arbitrary and ty- 
rannical power. 

Ver. <579- Tarter.] A river Of Dalmatia ihat ran by Salon*, 
not far from (or it may be the same with) the present Spalato. 

Ver, 660. C uiietan't.] Most editions read Cures** in the 
prigioal ; Curie tan 1 ! is certainly better, and approved by tlfc 
ancient geographers. Curicta is an island in the Sinus Fianati- 
tua, or gulf of Carncro, in the upper end of the Adriatic Sea, 
between the aoaau ef is&ru ttAidmua. 



No more the meads their gtyssy pasture yield, 

Nor waving harvests crown the yellow field. 

On ev’ry verdant leaf the hungry feed, 

And snatch the forage from the fainting steed ; 
Then rav’nous on their camp’s defence they fall, 
And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall. 

Near on the neighb’ring coast at length they spy, 
Where Basilus with social sails draws nigh ; 

While led by Dolabella’s bold command, 69t 
Their Caesar’s legions spread th’ Illyrian strand: 
Strait with new hopes their hearts recovering beat. 
Aim to elude the foe, and meditate retreat. 

Of wond’rous form a vast machine they build, 
New, and unknown upon the floating field. 699 
Hrre nor the keel its crooked length extends, 

Nor o’er the waves the rising deck ascends ; 

By beams and grappling chains compacted strong. 
Light skiffs, and casks, two equal rows prolong : 
O’er these, of solid oak securely made, 

Stable and tight a flooring firm is laid ; 705 

Sublime, from hence, two planky towr’s run high. 
And nodding battlements the foe defy. 

Securely plac’d, each rising range between, 

The lusty rower plies his task unseen. 

Meanwhile nor oars upon the rides appear, 710 
Nor swelling sails receive the driving air : 

But living seems the mighty mass to sweep, 

And glide self-mov’d athwart the yielding deep. 
Three wond’rous floats, of this enormous size. 

Soon by the skilful builder*! craft arise ; 715. 
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The ready warriors all aboard them ride, 

And wait the turn of the retiring tide. 

Backward at length revolving Tcthys flows, 

And ebbing waves the naked sands disclose : 
Straight by the stream the lanching piles are born, 
Shields, spears, and helms, their nodding tow'rs 
adorn ; 721 

Threat’ning they move in terrible array, 

And to the deeper ocean bend their way. 

Octavius now, whose naval pow’rs command 
Adria’s rude seas, and wide Illyria’s strand, 725 
Tull in their course his floet advancing stays, 

And each impatient combatant delays ; 

To the blue Offin wide he seems to bear, 

Hopeful to draw th* unwary vessels near ; 

Aloof he rounds them, eager on his prey, 7 30 
And tempts them with an open roomy sea. 

Thus when the wily huntsman spreads his nets, 
And with his ambient toil the wood besets ; 

While yet his busy hands, with skilful care, 

The meshy hayes and forky props prepare ; 735 

Ere yet the deer the painted plumage spy. 

Snuff the strong 6dour from afar, and fly ; 

Ver. 727. Impatient combatant delay/.] Octavius stood 
•uttosed, and wuuld not suffer his men to engage at first- that 
he might draw the enemy out from among the islands, and sur- 
round them at once. 

I ht - e and place where this action happened is somewhat 
doubted of ; but 1 take it as related by my author. 

Ver. 73o. Ere yet the deer.] The Homan hunters, when 
they set tails to inclose their game, placed upon the tops of d» 
{lets feathers that were painted of several colors, and likewise 
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His mates, the Cretan hound and Spartan bind, 
And muzzle all the loud hftsloisian kind ; 

The quester only to the wood they loose, 740 
Who silently the tainted track pursues : 

Mute signs alone the conscious haunt betray, 
While fix’d he points, and trembles to the prey. 

*Twas at the season when the fainting light, 

Just in the ev’ning’s close, brought on the night; 
When the tall tow’ry floats their isle forsook, 746 
And to the seas their course, advent’rous, took. 
But now the fam’d Cicilian pirates, skill’d 
In arts and warfare of the liquid field, 

Their wonted wiles and stratagems provide, 750 
To aid their great acknowledg’d victor’s side. 
Beneath the glassy surface of the mam, 

From rock to rock they stretch a pond’rous chain; 
Loosely the slacker links suspended flow, 

T* enwrap the driving fabrics as they go. 755 
Urg’d from within, and wafted by the tide, 
Smooth o’er the boom the first and second glide ? 
The third the guileful latent chain enfolds, 

And in his steely grasp entwining bolds : 

burnt, that by their dancing, it well as strong scent, they might 
scare the deer from coming up to, or attempting to break, 
through them. So Virgil. 

Puniieftve agitant trepidea fonmdine pennae. 

Nor scare the trembling deer with purple plumes. 

Vcr* 751. Acknowledg'd, victor.] The Cicilran pirate* were 
subdued by Pompey. See Book 1, 

As this story is related, Pompey^s forces had seized upon 
tome passage or strait through which these veasels were to 
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From the tall rocks the shouting victors roar, 760 
And drag the resty captive to the shore. 

For ages past an ancient cliff there stood, 

Whose bending brow hung threat’ning o'er tht 
flood : 

A verdant grove was on the summit plac'd. 

And o’er the waves a gloomy shadow cast ; 765 

While near the base wild hollow sink below, 
There roll huge seas, and bell’ wing tempests 
blow : 

Thither whate'er the greedy waters drown, 

The shipwreck, and the driving corpse, are thrown: 
Anon the gaping gulph the spoil restores, 770 
And from his lowest depths loud-spouting pours. 
Not rude Charybdis roars in sounds like these, 
When thund’ring, with a burst, she spews tht 
foamy seas. 

Hither, with warlike Opitergians fraught, 774 
The third ill-fated pris’ner float was brought ; 

The foe, as at a signal, speed their way. 

And haste to compass in the destin'd prey ; 

The crowding sails from ev'ry station press, 
While armed bands the rocks and shores possess. 
Too late the chief, Vulteiut, found the »uk, 780 
And strove to burst the soil with fruitless cart : 
Driv'n by despair at length, nor thinking yet 
Which way to fight, or whither to retreat, 

Ver. 774. GptterptansO Optergiuoi, mow sailed Opne* 
la the territory of Venice, in the Msrquissfe of Trevigiano. 
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He turns upon the foe ; and though distrest, 

By wiles entangled, and by Crowds opprest, T8S 
With scarce a single cohort to his aid, 

Against the gath’nng host a stand he made. 

Tierce was the combat fought, with slaughter' 
great, 

Though thus on odds unequally they meet, S 
One with a thousand match’d, a ship against a 
fleet. j 

But soon on dusky wings arose j&e night, 791 
And with her friendly shade gpt^ins the fight ; 
The combatants from wqiuconipliting cease, 

And pass the hours qf jplaf^eSs o’er in peace. 

When to the soldier^anxious for his fate, 795 
And doubtful what sqecess the dawn might wait, 
The brave Vulteius tUhs his speech addrest, 

And thus compos'il the cares of ev’ry beating 
breast. . 

My gallanypgnds ! whom our hard fates decree. 
This night, tjSTshort night only, to be free ; 800 
Think what remains to do, but think with haste, 
Ere the brief hour of liberty be past. 

Perhaps, Aduc’d to this so hard extreme, 803 
Too stHypto some, the date of life may seem; 
Yet knSP; brave youths, that none untimely fall. 
Whom death obeys, and comes but when they call. 
*Tis true, the neighb’ring danger waits us nigh ; 1 
We meet but that from which we cannot fly ; > 
yqtfthink not but with equal praise wc die. } 
Vcr. 109. With equal praise vc die.'] We die with as much 
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Dark and uncertain is roan’s future doom, 810 
If years, or only moments are to come ; 

All is but dying ; he who gives an hour, 

Or he who gives an age, gives all that's in Eis 
pow’r. 

Sooner or late, all mortals know the grave, 

But to choose death, distinguishes the brave. 815 
Behold where, waiting round, yon hostile band, 
Our fellow-citizens, our lives demand. 

Prevent we then their cruel hands, and bleed ; ^ 
'Tis but to do what is too sure decreed, > 

And where pur fate would drag us on, to lead. 3 
A great conspicuous slaughter shall we yield, 821 
Nor lie the carnage of a common field; 

Where one ignoble heap confounds the slain, 

And men, and beasts, promiscuous strow the plain. 
Plac’d on this float by some diviner hand, 825 
As on a stage, for public yiew we stand. 

Illyria's neighb’ring shores, her isles around. 

And ev’ry cliff with gazers shall be crown'd ; 

The seas, and earth, our virtue shall proclaim, 
And stand eternal vouchers for our fame ; 830 

Alike, the foes and fellows of our cause, 

Shall mark the deed, and join in vast applause. 
Blest be thou, fortune, that has mark'd us forth, 
A monument of unexampled worth ; 

honour, though deith comes to our doors to seek us, as if we 
had gone out to meet it. 

Ver. 631. AndJtOout of our cause.] Those under the com- 
mand of Dolabella on the coaat of Illyria. 
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To latest times our story shall be told, 835 
Ev'n rais'd beyond the noblest^mes of old, 
Distinguish'd praise shall crown our daring youth. 
Cur pious honor, and unshaken truth. 

Mean is our off ’ring, Caesar, we confess ; 

For such a chief, what soldier can do less ? 840 

Yet oh ! this faithful pledge of love receive ! 
Take it, ’tis all that captives have to give.* 

Oh ! that to make the victim yet more de?r, 

Our aged sires, our children had hecn herd* 

Then with full horroi should the slaughter rise, 
And blast our paler foes* astonish’d eyes ; 846 

'Till aw’d beneath that scotn of death we wear, 
They bless the time oup fellows ’scap’d their 
snare : 

'Till with mean tears our fate the cowards mourn, 
And tremble at the rage with which we burn. 850 
Perhaps they mean onr constant souls to try, 
Whether for life and peace wc may comply. 

Oh ! grant, ye gods ! their offers may be great, 
That we may gloriously disdain to treat. 

That this last proof of virtue we may give, 855 
And shew we die not now, because we could not 
live. 

That valor to no common heights must rise, 
Which he, our god-like chief himself shall prize. 
Immortal shall our truth for ever stand. 

If Czsar thinks this little faithful band 
A loss, amidst the host of his command. 
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For me, my friends, my fix'd resolve is ta'en, 

And Fate, or Chance, may proffer life in vain ; 

I scorn whatever safety they provide, 

And cast the worthless trifling thought aside. 865 
The sacred rage of death devours me whole, 
Reigns in my heart, and triumphs in my soul : 

I see, I reach the period of my woe, 

And taste those joys the dying only know. 

Wisely the gods conceal the wond’rous good, 

Lest man no longer should endure his load; 871 
Lest ev’ry wretch like me from life should fly, 
Seize his own happiness himself, and die. 

He spoke. The band his potent tongue confest, 
And gen’rous ardor bum’d in ev'ry breast. 875 
No longer now they view, with wat’ry eyes. 

The ®wift revolving circle of the skies ; 

No longer think the setting stars in haste, 

Nor wonder slow Bootes moves so fast ; 

But with high hearts exulting all, and gay, 880 
They wish for light, and call the tardy day. 

Vet, nor the heav’nly axis long delays, 

To roll the radiant signs beneath the seas ; 

In Leda's twins now rose the warmer sun. 

And near the lofty crab exalted shone; 885 
Swiftly Night's shorter shades began to move. 

And to the west Thessalian Chiron drove. 

Ver. 884. In Leda>s twtns.] When the sun was passing from 
Qemini into Cancer, about the beginning of June. 

Vct. 887. Thasalujcn Chiron ] Sagittal}', the opposite sign, 
ira* then setting. 
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At length the morning's purple beams disclose 
The wide houzon cover’d routj|i with foes ; 

Each rod a d shore the crowding Isrrians keep, 
While Gn-eks and fierce Libumians spread th$ 
deep : 891 

When ye*, ere Fury lets the battle loose, 

Octau.is woos them with the terms of truce. 

If haply Pompe)’s chains they choose to wear, 
And captive life to instant death prefer. 895 
But the brave youth, regardless of his might. 

Fierce in the scorn of life, and hating light, 
Fearless, and careless of whate’er may come, 
Resolv'd, and self-determin’d to their doom ; 

Alike disdain the threading of the war, 900 
And all the flatf’ring wiles their foes prepare. 
Calmly the num’rous legions round they view, 

At once by land and sea the fight renew ; 

Relief, or friends, or aid expect they none, 

But fix one certain trust in death alone. 905 
In opposition firm awhile they stood, 

But soon were satisfy’d with hostile blood* 

Then turning from the foe, with gallant pride, 

Is there a gen’fous youth (Vulteius cry'd) 

Whose worthy sword may pierce your leader’s 
side ? 

He said ; and at the word, front ev'ry part, 911 
A hundred pointed weapons reach'd bis heart ; 

Ver. 990. gresfo, Irtrimy, arwE Xiftnmtonf.] All on Pom- 

pey’s tide. 
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Dying he prais’d them all, but him the chief, 
Whose eager duty brought the first relief: 914 
Deep in his breast he plung’d his deadly blade, 
And with a grateful stroke the friendly gift repay'd. 

At once all rush, at once to death they fly, 
And on each other’s swords alternate die, 

Greedy to make the mischief all their own, 

And arrogate the guilt of war alone. 920 

A fate like this did Cadmus’ harvest prove. 

When mortally the earth-born brethren strove ; 
When by each other’s hands of life bereft. 

An omen dire to future Thebes they left. 

Such was the rage inspir’d the Colchian foes, 925 
When from the dragons' wond’rous teeth they 
rose; 

When urg’d by charms, and Magic’s mystic pow’r. 
They dy'd their native field with streaming gore ; 
’Till ev’n the fell enchantress stood dismay’d, 929 
And wonder'd at the mischiefs which she made. 
Furies more fierce the dying Romans feel. 

And with bare breasts provoke the ling'ring steel ; 
With fond embraces catch the deadly darts. 

And press them plunging to their panting hearts. 

Ver. 921. Cadmus* harvest.] The stories of Cadmus and 
Jason’s sowing the teeth of the dragons which they bad killed 
in Bsotia ana Colchis, and the men that sprung up from them, 
and killed one another, are to be found at large in Ovid’s Meta* 
morpboses. 

Ver. 924- An omen dire.] Because the two sons of Oedipus, 
Eteodes and Poljmices, killed one another afterwards at the 
same place. 

Ver. 929. The feU enchantress.] Media, who instructed 
Jasoo. 
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No wound imperfect, for a second calls; 935 
With certain aim the sure detraction falls. 

This last best gift, this one unerring blow, 

Sires, sons, and brothers mutually bestow ; 

Nor piety, nor fond remorse prevail, 

And if they fear, they only fear to fail. 945 
Here with red streams the blushing waves they 
stain, 

Here dash their mangled entrails in the main. 

Here with a last disdain they view the skies, 

Shout out heav'n's hated light with scornful 
eyes, 

And with insulting joy, the victor foe despise. 

At length the beapv slaughter rose on high, 

The hostile chiefs the purple pile descry ; 947 

And while the last accustom'd rite? they give, 
Scarcely the unexampled deed believe : 

Much they admire a faith by death approv'd, 950 
And wonder lawless pow'r could e'er be thus be- 
lov'd. 

Wide through mankind eternal fame displays 
This hardy crew, this single vessel's praise. 

But oh ! the story of the godlike rage 
Is lost, upon a vile, degen'rate age ; 955 

The base, the slavish world will not be taught, 
With how much ease their freedom may be bought. 

Ver. 908. S*res, cons, imd brothers.'] Thai it, such of them 
Hswere capable of being together in the service} to that this 
passage does i.ot contradict that above in Vulteiua'S Mate ri a. 
Iter. 8**. 

Ver. 951. Lawless pottfrJ] Cesar's. 
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Still aibitrary power on thrones command*, 

Still Liberty is gall'd by tyrants' bands, 

And swords in vain arc trusted to our hands. 

Oh ! death ! thou pleasing end of human woe. 
Thou cure for life, thou greatest good below ; 

Still may’t thou fly the coward and the slave, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave. 

Norwar*s pernicious god less havoc yields, 965 
Where swarthy Libya spreads her sun-bum’d fields. 
For Curio now the stretching canvas spread, 

And from Sicilian shores his navy led ; 

To Afric's coast he cuts the foamy way, 

Where low the once victorious Carthage lay. 970 
There landing to the well-known camp he hies, 
Where from afar the distant seas he spies ; 

Where Bagradra’s dull waves the sands divide, 
And slowly downward roll their sluggish tide. 
From thence he seeks the heights renown’d by fame, 
And hallow'd by the great Cornelian name : 

The rocks and hills which, long traditions say. 
Were held by huge Antaeus' horrid sway. 

Here, as, by chance, he lights upon the place, 
Curious he tries the rev'rend tale to trace, 980 


Ver. 971. ThewU-knomn tnmp .] The Caitra Cornelians, 
where CorneliUa Scipio had formerly encamped, and lert tya 
name to the place from his remarkable successes there in the 
Second Punu war. 

Ver. 976. dnt*us.] I wonder Lucan, who teems to avoid the 
fatAUoua in Ida poem, should go ap far out of the way for thia. 
The place of Antxust abode and buna) is by no author placed, 
in this part of Afnc j turns fix it in Mauritania Tineitana, others 
in Libya, and Cdlauu i between the Nile and the Bed See, 
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When thus, in short, the ^juder Libyans tell, 
What from their sires they heard, and how the 
case bcfcl. 

The teeming earth, for ever fresh and young, 
Yet, after many a giant son, was strong ; 

When lab’ring, here, with the prodigious birth, 
She brought her youngest-born Antaeus forth. 986 
Of all the dreadful brood which erst she bore, 

In none the fruitful beldame glory’d more : 

Happy for those above she brought him not, 

Till after Phlegra’s doubtful field was fought. 
That this, her darling, might in force excel, 991 
A gift she gave : whene’er to earth he fell. 
Recruited strength he from his parent drew. 

And ev'ry slack’ning nerve was strung anew. 

Yon cave his den he made 5 where oft for food. 
He snatch’d the, mother lion's horrid brood. 996 
Nor leaves, noi shaggy hides his couch prepar’d, 
Tom from the tiger, or the spotted pard ; 

But stretch’d along the naked earth he lies : 

New vigor still the native earth supplies. 100(1 
Wlptc'er he meets bis ruthless hands invade. 
Strong in himself, without his mother's aid. 

The strangers that, unknowing, seek the shore, 
Soon a worse shipwreck on the land deplore. 
Dreadful to all, with matchless might he reigns, } 
Robs, spoils, and massacres the simple swains, > 
And all unpeopled lie the Libyan plains. J 

Ver. 990, PhUft ».] Where the gods and the gisntsfeught s 
fukUod b&Ule. 
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At lengthy around the trembling nations spread. 
Fame of the tyrant to Alcides fled. 

The godlike hero, bom, by Jove's decree, 10 It) 
To set the seas, and earth, from 'monsters free ; 
Hither in gen’rous pity bent his course. 

And set himself to prove the giant’s force. 

Now met, the combatants for fight provide. 
And either ’doffs the lion’s yellow hide. 1015 
^Bright in Olympic oil Alcides shone, 1 

*Antsenft with his mother’s dust is strown, > 
And seeks her friendly force to aid his own. J 

Now seizing fierce their grasping hands they mix. 
And labor on the swelling throat to fix j lOfljp 
Tbcir sin’wy arms are writh’d in m*ny a fold. 
And front to front, they threaten stem and bold* 
Unmatch’d before, each bends a sullen frown. 

To find a force thm^MUal to his own. 

At length the godlikl victor Greek prevail’d, 

Nor yet the foe his force assail’d. !0f 6 

Faint dropping swMfbedew the monster's brows. 
And panting thick Bh heaving side! be blows# 
H» trembling serves confess'd. 

And from the bero Bfink his yielding brass. 

The congyeror ( puirat, his arms.bntwinc, \ 
Infolding gripe,a«Btin hit crashing c h ine, 1 
While his bread^jflfceax* forcdul on hk groin. } 


Ver. 1016, Olympic olL] AS was usual aaoag the racMi 
end wrestlers at she Olympic la m e * . W 
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At once his falt'ring feet^tom earth he rends, 

And on the sands his mighty length extends. 1035 
The parent earth her vanquish'd son deplores, 

And with a touch his vigor lost restores : 

From his faint limbs the clammy dews she drains, 
And with fresh streams recruits his ebbing veins $ 
The muscles swell, the hard'ning sinews rise, 

And bursting from th r Herculean grasp he flies. 
Astonish’d at the sight, Alcides stood : \ 

Nor more he wonder'd, when in Lerna's flood \ 
The dreadful snake her falling heads renew'd. J 
Of all his various labors, none was seen 1045 
With equal joy by Heav'n’s unrighteous queen } 
Pleas'd she beheld, what toil, what pains he prov'd. 
He who had bom the weight of Heav’n unmov'd. 
Sudden again upon the foe he flew. 

The falling foe to earth for aid withdrew f 1050 
The earth again her fainting ion supplies. 

And with redoubled forces hkk him rise : 

Her vital pow’rs to succor hjSi she sends, 

And Earth herself with H«iles contends. 
Conscious at length of suoflnnequal fight, 1055 
And that the parent touch f^iew’d his might, 

No longer shalt thou fall, Alcides cty*d, 
Henceforth the combat (tailing shall be try*d } 

If thou wouldst lean, to n$ alone incline. 

And rest upon no other brfcist but mine. 1060 


Ver.^JOH. The Hydra. 
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He said ; and as he saw the monster stooot 
With mighty arms aloft he rears him rigrqp 
No more the distant earth her son supplies, 
LockM in the hero’s strong embrace he lies ; 

Nor thence dismiss’d, nor trusted to the ground, 
’Till death in ev’ry frozen limb was found. 1066 
Thus, fond of tales, our ancestors of old 
The story to their children’s children told ; 

From thence a title to the land they gave. 

And call’d this hollow rock Antcus’ cave* 1070 
But greater deeds this rising mountain grace. 

And Scipio’s name ennobles much the plate ; 
While fixing here his famous camp, he calls 
Fierce Hannibal from Rome’s devoted walls. 

As yet the mould'ring works remain in view. 
Where dreadful once the Latian eagles flew. 1076 
Fond of the prosperous victorious name. 

And trusting Fortune would be still the same. 
Hither his hapless ensigns Curio leads, 

And here his unauspicious camp he spreads. 1080 
A fierce superior foe his arms provoke. 

And rob the hills of all their ancient luck. 

O’er all the Roman pow'rs in Libya's land, 

Then Atius Varus bore supreme command ; 

Nor trusting in the Latian strength alone, 1086 
With foreign force he fortify'd his own; 

Summon'd the swarthy monarc hs all from far, 

Add call'd remotest Juba forth to war. 

O'er many a country runs his wide command, 

To Atlas huge, and Gadaf* western strand; 109^ 
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Fromt££nc<? to horned Ammon’» fane renown'd, 
l^ajike Syrts’ unhospi&ble bound : 
^Southward as far he rcign6, and rules alone 
The sultry regions of the burning zone. 1094 
With him, unnumber’d nations march along, 

Th’ 'Autololes -with wild Numidiaus throng ; 

The rough Getulian, with his ruder steed ; 

The Moor, resembling India’s swarthy breed ; 

Poor Nasamons, and Garamantincs join’d, 1099 
With swift Marmaridans that match the wind ; 

The Mazax, bred the trembling dart to throw. 

Sure as the shaft that leaves the Parthian bow ; 
With these Massilia’s nimble horsemen ride, 

They, nor the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 

But with light rods the well-taught courser 

s uill % 

From lonely wts the Libyan hunters came. 

Who still invade the savage game, 

And with' spread mantles tawny lions tame. 

But not Rome’s {ate, nor civil rage alone, 

Incite the monarch Pompey’s cause to own ; 1110 
Stung by resenting wrath the war he sought, 

And* dpep displeasures past by Curio wrought. 

Ter. 4096. Mtal olu,'] or Autololap. people, according to 
lone, of GctuUa upon the shore of the Atlantic Ocean i ac- 
cording to others, of Mauritania Cxaanensis joining to Numf- 
dia ; these latter teem to be those mentioned by Lucan. 

i hpMfrican nations here reckoned by the poet aa the subject! 
of Juba, possessed not only all that which we at present call 
the Coajtof Basbary, but extended beyond Atlas very far south- 
ird, and Atom the' Strait** mouth, along the Atlantic Ocean, a* 
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He, when the tribune’s sacred pow*r he gain'd*- 
When Justice, Laws, and Gods were all prophan’d, 
At Juba’s ancient sceptre aim’d his hate, 1115 
And strove to rob him of his royal seat : 

From a just prince would tear his native right. 
While Rome was made a slave to lawless might* 
The king, revolving causes from afar, 

Looks on himself as party to the war. 1 J20 
That grudge, too well rememb’ring, Curio knew } 
To this he joins, his troops to Caesar new. 

None of those old experienc’d faithful bands, 
Nurs’d in his fear, and bred to his commands ; 

But a loose, neutral, light, uncertain train, 1125 
Late with Corfinium's captive fortress ta’en, 

That wav ’ring pause, and doubt for whom to strike, 
Sworn to both sides, and true to both alike. 

The careful chief beheld, with anxious heart. 

The faithless centinels each night desert s 1130 
Then thus, resolving, to himself he cry'd. 

By daring shews our greatest fears we hide : 

Then let me haste to bid the battle join. 

And lead my army, while it yet is mine ; 

Leisure and thinking still to change incline. 

Let war, and action, busy thought control, 1136 
And find a full employment for the soul. 

When with drawn swords determin’d soldiers stand, 
When shame is lost, and fury prompts the hand, 
What reason then can find a time to pause, 1140 
To weigh the differing chiefs, and juiter cause ? 
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That cause seems only just f^j which they fight, 
‘Each likes his own, and all arc in the right. 

On terms like these, within th’ appointed space, 
Bold gladiators, gladiators face : 1145 

Unknowing why, like fiercest foes they greet, 

And only hate, and kill, because they meet. 

He said ; and rang’d his troops upon the plain, } 
While Fortune met him with a semblance vain, > 
Cov’ring her malice keen, and all his future pain. J 
Before him Varus’ vanquish’d legions yield, 1151 
And with dishonest flight forsake the field : 

Expos’d to shameful wounds their backs he views. 
And to their camp the fearful rout pursues. 

Juba with jqf the mournful news receives. 

And haughty in his own success believes. 1156 
Careful his foes in error to maintain. 

And still preserve thfem confident, and vain i 
Silent, he marches on in secret sort, 

And keeps his numbers close from loud report. 
Sabhura, gieat in the Numidian race, 1161 

And second to their swarthy king in place, 

First with a chosen slender band precedes, 

And seemingly the force of Juba leads : 

While hidden he, the prince himself, remains, 
And in a secret vale his host constrains. 1166 
Thus oft th’ ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly Aspic by a wile ; 

Ver. 1 167. Jphnmtmo*,'] This is t creature commonly called 
the rat of Egypt, of the bignem of a weasel or amsU cat, Ml 
enemy to serpents, but partioaUfiy to the crocodile. 
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While artfully his slender tail is play’d. 

The serpent darts upon the dancing shade ; 1179 
Then turning on the foe with swift surprise, 

Full at his throat the nimble seizer flies : 

The gasping snake expires beneath the wound, 1 
His gushing jaws with pois’nous floods abound, > 
And shed the fruitless mischief on the ground. J 
Nor Fortune fail’d to favor his intent, 1176 
But crown’d the fraud with prosperous event. 
Curio, unknowing of the hostile powT, ) 

Commands his horse the doubtful plain to scour, > 
And ev’n by night the regions round explore. \ 
Himself, though oft forewarn’d by friendly care. 
Of Punic frauds, and danger to beware, 1182 
Soon as the dawn of early day was broke, 

His camp, with all the moving foot, forsook. 

It seem'd, necessity inspir’d the deed, 1185 
And Fate requir’d the daring youth should bleed. 
War, that curst war which he himself begun. 

To death and ruin drove him headlong on. 

O’er devious rocks, long time, his way he takes. 
Through rugged paths, and rude incumb’riqg 
brakes; 1190 


Ver. 1 176, ffi* intent. J Juba*. 

Ver, 1189. JPumc J’rattdt.] The Prana Punka, or Punk 
fraud, was a famous expreakou among tbc waigntfy 

the most subtle deceit. 

’ Lucan gays, that Curio sent out the hone by night, undoubt- 
edly with design to reconnoitre (or dkcover) the country and 
*e posttire of the enemy, but that he WUt&4 without hat* 
|U| any thing of thcii strength* 
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Till, from afar, at length t^ hills disclose. 
Assembling on their heights his distant foes. 

Oft hasty flight with swift retreat they feign, 

To draw th* unwary leader to the plain. 

He, rash and ignorant of Libyan wiles, 1195 
Wide o'er the naked champaign spreads his files ; 
When, sudden, all the circling mountains round 
With numberless Numidians thick are crown'd ; 
At once the rising ambush stands confess’d, 1 199 
And dread strikes cold on ev’ry Roman breast. 
Helpless they view th* impending danger nigh. 

Nor can the valiant fight, nor coward fly. 

The weary horse neglects the trumpet’s sound, 

Nor with impatient ardor paws the ground; 1204 
No more he champs the bit, nor tugs the rein, 
Nor pricks his ears, nor shakes his flowing mane : 
With foamy sweat his smoking limbs are spread, 
And all o'er labor’d hangs his heavy head ; 
Hoarse, and with pantings thick, his breath he 
draws, 1209 

While roapy filth begrimes his clammy jaws ; 
Careless the rider’s heart’ning voice he hears, 

And motionless the wounding spur he bears. 

At length by swords, and goading darts compell’d, 
Dronish he drags his load across the field ; 

Nor once attempts to charge, but drooping goes, 
To bear his dying lord amidst his foes. 1216 


Ver- 120 ?. W* weary tone.] The R«n*n bone, who 
they cant to Uurge, were quitted and jaded. 
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Not so the Libyans fierce their onset make ; 
With thundering hoofs the sandy soil they shake g 
Thick o’er the battle wavy clouds arise, \ 

As when through Thrace, fiistonian Boreas flics, f 
Involves the day in dust, and darkens all thef 
skies. / 

And now the Latian foot encompass'd round, 

Are massacred, and trodden to the ground j 
None in resistance vainly prove their might. 

But death is all the bus’ness of the fight. 1225 
Thicker than hail the steely show’rs descend ; 
Beneath the weight the falling Romans bend. 

On ev’ry side the shrinking front grows less. 

And to the centre madly all they press : 

Fear, uproar, and dismay increase the cry, 1230 
Crushing, and crush’d, an armed crowd they die ; 
£v’n thronging on their fellows* swords they run, 
And the foes’ bus’ness by themselves is done. 

But the fierce Moors disdain a crowd should share 
The praise of conquest, or the task of war: 1235 
Rivers of blood they wish, and hills of slain. 
With mangled carcases to strpw the plain. 

Genius of Carthage ! rear thy drooping bead. 
And view thy fields with Roman slaughter spread. 

Ver. 1290. Butonian."] BistonU vu a city of Thrace, built 
by Button, the son of Mars and Callirrhoc, from whence all the 
Thiacians were called Buttons, and the winds blowing from that 
bountry Bistonian. , 

Ver. 1234. Fierce Maori dudoin.] That their conquest 
afcpuld he owing to the tumult an 4 disorder of the enemy, they 
would have rather gained it with more slsaghter. 
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Behold, oh Hannibal, thou hostile shade ! } 

A Uige amends by Fortune’s Rand is made, > 
And the lost Punic blood is well repay’d. } 
Thus do the Gods the cause of Pompey bless ? 
Thus ! is it thus they give our arms success ? 
Take, Afnc, rather take the horrid good, 124 1 
And make thy own advantage of our blood. 

The dust, at length, in crimson floods was laid, 
And Curio now the dreadful field survey'd. 

He saw ’twas lost, and knew it vain to strive, 

Yet bravely scorn’d to fly, or to survive ; 1250 

And though thus driv’n to death, he met it well. 
And in a crowd of dying Romans fell. 

Now what avail thy pop’lar arts and fame. 

Thy restless mind that shook thy country’s frame } 
Thy moving tongue that knew so well to charm, 
And urge the madding multitude to arm ! 1256 

What boots it, to have sold the senate’s right, 
And driv’n the furious leaders on to fight ? 

Thou the first victim of thy war art slain. 

Nor shalt thou see Pharsalia’s fatal plain. 1260 


Vcr. 1243. Thut do the Gods.) The poet would not have tap 
advantage accrue to Pompey (whose person and cauae he al- 
ways favors) from the blood of hts countrymen, but would 
rather transfer the benefit of such success, as well as the guilt 
of it, to Juba and his Africans. 

Ver. 12-48. And Curio now.] Curio haa been mentioned be- 
fore in the First Book. He wan in debt immensely for a private 
man. Yal. Maximus says, that Cesar paid Sexcenties H. 8. 
6o,06o Sestertia, which is above ySOfiOOL sterling for him, so 
that Cesar might be well said to bay, and Curio to sell the com- 
monwealth- 
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Behold ! ye potent troublers of the Mate, 

What wretched ends on curst ambition wait I 
See 1 where, a prey, unbury’d Curio lies, 

To ev’ry fowl that wings the Libyan skies. 

Oh ! were the Gods as gracious as severe, 1266 
Were liberty, like vengeance, still their care ; 
Tjien, Rome! what days, what people might's t^ 
thou, see, ( 

If Providence would equally decree, C 

To punish tyrant, and preserve thee free. / 
Nor yet, oh gen’rous Curio ! shall my verse 
Forget, thy praise, thy virtues, to rehearse : 

Thy virtues, which with envious Time shall strive. 
And to succeeding ages long survive. 

In all our pregnant mother’s tribes, before, 

A son of nobler hope she never bore : 1275 

A soul more bright, more great she never knew, 
While to thy Country’s int’rest thou wert true. 
But thy bad fate 6’er-rul’d thy native worth, 

And in an age abandon’d brought thee forth ; 
When vice in triumph through the city pass’d. 
And dreadful wealth and pow’r laid all thiqgi 
waste. 1281 


The sweeping stream thy better purpose cross'd. 
And 4n the headlong torrent wer’t thou lost. 
Much to the ruin of the state was done, \ 
When Curio by the Gallic spoils was woo; f 
Curio, the hope of Rome, a n d h a s non worth?* 
son. / 
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Tyrants of old, •whom fonn^ times record, 

Who rul’d, and ravag’d with the murd’ring sword ; 
Sylla whom such unbounded pow’r made proud; 
Marius, and Cmna, red with Roman blood; 1290 
£v*n Cesar's mighty race who lord it now. 

Before whose throne the subject nations bow, 

AH bought that pow’r which lavish Curio sold* 
Ouno, who barter’d liberty for gold. 


END OF VQL. I* 
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